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woe MY HOME TEACHER 
st eae By “MERLYN” 


=e an 2 ordinary citizen I read, from time to time, some eae in the local paper reports 
= “Party for the Blind,” or a “ Meeting of the Blind Association.”” Now and. 
BOSE, at, too, I found that one of the numerous Flag Days was for the benefit of the 
fe ” “blind- ae had the average citizen’s impression that the blind were looked after by 6 
Re a special set of people and, like most citizens, I was content to leave it to Bee ee 6 
_and do my bit with a coin in a box. = - : 

eS - Oceasionally I saw a blind person in the street and felt oes for the poor. 
chap or woman. They looked so very blind: a big, thick, white stick Bee 
Tae oe Jeaae cree? often set faces with no ae os light and shade in hep 


bl pes ae one : different es eas motals’ Shi why need one joule like that < Tite Z 
no ever-changing picture flashed to the brain through the eye to bring forth that vivacity. 
al expression which makes a face alive ; but there is still plenty of impression coming to the 
from other senses. One knows the kind of things that are going on; one knows that when 
talk to one they ; are looking at one ; that when they make a joke their eyes sparkle and their oe 
‘ relax. Only a little ales is needed to see such oe mentally, and: to use one ’s own 


ee the importance. os his use of the ect shisclee to express enone ? Again, many of ae 
sople I saw could have been. smartened ‘up. considerably. Clothes could have been kept Cs 
ied an pressed ; detai. S ( es 
e. More than all, the carriané and bearing could have been improved ; thé dull, slouchy 
: the Jack of inspiration. from. other people which comes through seeing them. a hee 


Cee to eras: ae were roamed more naturally and patie: ‘ 
O1 details add up to an important first lesson in the education of the newly blin 
th ge of the pee Teacher. When one cannot see other pee one is Hable 


oat 


J anuary 15th, 1948 

fe FOX. 4 3 
i forget that they have eyes and that, by them, 
first impressions are gained. 


It was not long after I became blind and grew 
to know something of other blind people in 
various parts of the country that it seemed to 
me that some Home Teachers deliberately 
discourage blind people from being  self- 
reliant, a They’ | Séem to dry-nurse them and 
IMpress ¢ tiem? withy the idea that they must go 
tothe Home ‘Teachéy’ for everything. I have 
évett reason to think. that, in teaching handi- 
‘crafts, this typé of Héme Teacher does not 
~ encourage the pupil to ‘do the job throughout, 
2. hut keeps him ignorant of; how to begin or finish 


“Ea job. This mentality produtces just that type 


~.of blind persofi who givés his relatives an excuse 
“to feel theinselves martyrs, and encourages them, 
im, their turn, to undermine the self- nents eee 
of thé Wind petsonby doing for him what he 
could’ have! learhted to do for himself. And the 
more they do for him, the wider grows the 
psychological gulf between the blind person and 
the ordinary public. He feels more dependent 
than he need do and breeds an inferiority 
complex. 


When I lost my sight I wrote a letter to my 
local Blind Association. I didn’t like the idea 
of coming under the sway of any association. 
I pictured having to meet fussy persons, very 
inquisitive about my personal affairs, perhaps 
gushing over me with biblical texts ; but it had 
to be done. 


I was visiting at my mother’s house when I 
first met my Home Teacher. She had been to 
my house, found me absent, got to know where 
I’d. gone, and had come after me. At first I 
was on the defensive, but this attitude soon 
gave way to an admiration which has only 
grown with time. My Home Teacher is a gem. 


She is one of my “ bits of luck.” Actually she 
is also Secretary of the Association. She didn’t - 


fuss. There wereno texts. She didn’t ask many 
questions. She just said: ‘I will see about it 
all.’ And she has been seeing about it all ever 
since; with efficiency and silence. 


. What I like about my Home Teacher is her 
common sense, She had no pre-conceived ideas 
about how to tackle me. There had been no 
other deaf-blind person in her charge. She did 


not tell me I must use the Manual, she merely. 


asked whether I knew it. When I suggested 


that capital letters were going to bé much more 


useful to me than the Manual, she let me believe 
it, taking it that I’d find out for myself in the 
- €ourse of ‘time ww which: method: was Bhe more 
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_ except read and write sighted letters. She said, 3 


nseful” When I'd. Sun eeG my Ge ‘idea. = 
she proceeded always to write capitals—and 4 
although she’s rather a duffer at 1t we have — 
grown an affinity which needs few words. --~ é <4 


She did not press me to come toa party. She a 
just mentioned that there was one. I tried it _ 
once. It was for the blind, and all the others ; 
could hear. It was not my meat. Since then — 
I am left out of the list when parties are on. 
Nor did she invite me to tea with her on my _ 
own, as recompense. She knew I did not need 
such a thrill. Instead, she got me a typewriter. — 
That was very typical ‘of my Home Teacher and | 
her methods. eae 


Early in our acquaintance she called to see | 
me and we chatted about this and that. I said — 
that I was all right and could do most things — 


casually: ‘‘Can’t you use a typewriter?” TI 
said: ‘‘I never have done, but Vil jolly soon a 
learn if I have the typewriter.” Nothing more | 
was said and I forgot all about it, but some weeks 
later along came a chap staggering under a 
Remington. My Home Teacher was tooling © 
along in his wake and stayed iaee long oom | 
to show me the keyboard. — is | 


I see very little of my Home Teacher. ‘She < 
has a busy time and doesn’t need to waste i 
gossiping to me for the sake of recordmg a 
visit on her records. If I want anything I drop 3 
her a line and it’s done. 1 go to see her occasion- 
ally, as my banker, or if I happen to be passing. 
She’s never too busy to have a crack and is. 
always worth listening to as entertainment or 
interest. J.am very lucky in having just the 
right kind of Home Teacher. She is a woman 
of wide experience of humanity, of tolerant and = 
broad-minded ideas and of a healthy. elasticity. 
about rules and regulations. She is a gem, 
because she knows that the study of the 
individual blind person is a vital preliminary to | 
serving him. J have met quite a number of 
other Home Teachers and Secretaries and, on” 
the whole, I believe that they are wonderful 
people. If I may make a suggestion it is that- 
some of them are rather too prone to put value | 

n “paper results,’ on producing a record of | 
“so many visits made and so much material used | 
up and so many blind people taught Braille,” 
Such results are good enough, but I insist that 
it 18 the psychological work which is most. 
important. The raising of the morale of @ 
blind person to bring him back to a- mental 
equality. with . those sighted people amongst 
whom the must live—this is the criterion. of 4 8 
good: Home Teacher, PT 


1 Visits Blinded Ex-Soldier’ S ee 
Her Majesty the Queen called. at 
craft shop in Ballards Lane, Church End, 
Finchley, recently opened by Mr. AH. File 
re ey a Joe. in the Royal Artillery 
nd - action in Germany. He took a 
irse at St. Dunstan’s, where he 
in handicrafts. Most of the 


“ig made by. disabled ex-Service 


was received by Lady Forres, who 
ed herself in Mr. ‘Finney’s venture, 
= pe ety. half-an-hour in _ the shop 


“On Christ- 

as E ioe the - at bo Lats granted 
h year by the B.B.C. for the British ‘“‘ Wireless 
the Blind ’’ Fund was made by the Rt. 
Tnest Bevin, Pues M is This was. the 


| and eloquent eee have ‘brought a 
cent response. As this issue of THE 
EACON goes to press, 36,175 letters have 
eived and the total sum subscribed is 


mas at the N. I B. Homes. A very happy 
as spent by the residents and visitors at 
al Institute’s Homes, judging by 
rts” received. The following 

l extracts from afew of them: _ 
\f Recovery, Long Meadow, Goring.—A 
party with presents. for everyone and — 
food of pre-war quality. All the 
joyed themselves; even the oldest 
y their Christmas ‘stockings. It was a 
ght to see them all out ae oe 


ea ‘two-year-old! - 
e of Recovery, 4 ‘America Thee Pau 
yor oes Mayoress visited us on Christmas 
. ae ie, visit the entire ees 


a ake oat oe ti en EES, 


plum pudding, crackers. Games, concerts, 
nents, etc., continued until It. 30 p.m. 
r PEPPY: oe 

id.” ! 


~ the best s 


Howe ae Blind Women, Wavertree House, 
- Hove.—We started Christmas festivities on 
” Christmas Eve with carol-singing. At 7 a.m. 
_on Christmas morning, Matron came round to. 
greet us, bringing each of us a Christmas 


stocking. The fun, delight and excitement were 


as great as in the days of our childhood. We 
thoroughly enjoyed the turkey, plum pudding, 
etc., and baked potatoes. Ended our celebra- 


tions on Boxing Day by entertaining some of © 


the ladies who take us out during the year. 

Residential and Holiday Home, Craven Lodge, 
Harrogate.—Christmas fare in great abundance— — 
turkey, plum puddings, mince pies, rich iced’ 
cakes (home-made), tinned tongue, oranges, 


gifts and greetings. “ Port, sherry, or lemon- 


ade?” was a little treat which we greatly 
enjoyed (glasses were borrowed from the hotel 


next-door). In the evening, round the wireless, 


Mr. Bevin’s appeal for the British Wireless for ie 


the Blind Fund, met with universal approval. 

Sunshine Home, Leamington.—First the 
stockings and then the Mayor and Mayoress, 
and then the Christmas dinner, and then the 
Christmas tree, with a live Father Christmas, 


and then all the daily people oelye in with : : 


their children and staying to tea . 


Party at Houghton-le-Spring. boul 70 blind 
people and their guides attended the annual 
Christmas party of the Houghton-le-Spring, © 
Co. Durham, Handicraft Class for the Blind. 


‘At this party Miss Clark, who has been the ; 


local Home Teacher for a number of years, 


and is now working in Sunderland,.was pre- — 


sented with a fountain pen. The Rector, the 


-_ Rev. Mr. 


- social worker and has formed classes for the 
~ blind in several areas. The Handicraft Class — 
s held each Tuesday in the Parish Hall. ae 


West Ham Christmas Party.—The Mager 3 


pe Mayoress of West Ham, Alderman and 
Mrs. Hearn, attended the annual Christmas 
party of the Blind Workers’ Welfare Club held 


in the canteen of West Ham Council's Work- ae 


_ shops for the Blind. There was an excellent 
entertainment, ga Sees 
and games. 


Travelling Facilities, The Western and ee 


‘etc. On Christmas morning we all gathered — 
round a Christmas tree in the hall, to receive — 


Ashdown, M.A., introduced her — 
“successor, Miss Carss, who is an experienced — 


ene 


Southern. National Omnibus elas Teves 


will be Satie to blind ipanple. fon. business oH 
= purposes on their routes. - These tickets. will enable — 


the holder to travel with a guide for the’ price | 


ae one fare. Concession tickets are available — 


for one-year from 1st. January. Applications 
= for tickets should be made to thé National 
Institute for the -Blind and witnessed Pye a 
"Blind Welfare official or a doctor. 


Similar facilities have kindly. been eranted 

. be the Thames Valley, Traction Company, — 

Ltd. Supplies of application forms for. passes 

_may be obtained from the offices of the meiiges 
at. BS: Lower’ Thorn Street; ‘Reading. 


eParewell Dinner to Mr. P. L. Way, M. CS. P,, 
7. M.M:G.—As was noted in our last issue, the 
‘Lonnie of the National Institute for the Blind: 


gave a farewell dinner to Mr. Percy Way at 


__Gennaro’s: Restaurant, Dean Street, London, 
_ .W.1, on Tuesday,:9th. December. | Mr: Godfrey 
ee Robinson, ‘Acting Chairman of the Institute, 
-presided over a gathering which was mainly 
- representative of that section of the Institute’s 
Council and Committees who have been most 
_ closely ‘associated with the Physiotherapy 
_ School. Amongst those present were Mr. W. 
Kershaw, Chairman of the N.I.B. Education 
Committee, Mrs. Robert Eichholz, Chairman of 
_ the Physiotherapy Sub-Committee, Mr. A. J. W. 
-- Kitchin, Honorary Treasurer, Drs. L. D. 
Bailey and Clive Shields, and Messrs. B. E. 
_-Bendixson:* Michael. Whitfield, and W. McG. 
Eagar, Secretary-General. Mr. Robinson paid 
tribute to. Mr. Way’s 31 years of association 
= with the School of Physiotherapy, 28 years of 
which had been spent as Principal. He spoke 
Bras Mr. Way’s remarkable personal qualities and 
~ said that it could be truly stated. that never 
had he ‘rubbed anyone the wrong: way.’ 
peed ts 1: Bailey, speaking on behalf of the 
Medical Officers, referred. to the. pleasant 
memories of personality and influence which 
Mr. Way would leave behind: him. He said 
that he had really shown how it’ was possible, 
in an atmosphere of peace and good will, to 
fe soranet affairs and overcome difficulties. Mr. 
‘Michael Whitfield, ‘Speaking as a colleague of 
<30 years’ standing, said that he: had admired 
ES Way as an outstanding blind man, had 
ey - envied him as_a teacher ands valued him. as a 
zs: friend. ‘What he would remember most of all 
e » Mr. Way's amazing courage, his fearlessness 
and ‘his strength of character. Mr. Tan 


ree a 


erson, the Education Officer of Sts: 


‘Deneian’ Ss, associated himself with the tributes — ; 


_-which ‘had been paid to’a ‘great Principal who 
pe done: so. much to set the feet of many | 
Bei St. Dunstaners on a aay ye SPCOraK careers. 


Sha his long association in 


Chaplin Hall; and to- his” 


= 


wath the stadents. 


Sue ee 
= a 


_ Parish p Magarin in Braille. Brail = ie 


to over 70 Een aeEe? oe ie: Oval Club 


Blind at a fists pa last month. : 


_ parish eee ean an ee from “aE 


in Tunbridge Wells to. transcribe the 
Gonitents into. Braille for ie bea ; 


of wool Pause ninceter oe Tb. ar 
Sheffield Town Hall last month address 
Lord Mayor, Alderman W. E. Yorke. T 
came from the Canadian Red Cross for 
Sheffield Welfare. of the ‘Blind | Dep u 


of the blind RE ‘Alige Mela 


‘they were short of wool, and ine 
Sete ae Hence the generous gift. 
ase The wool will - find” some wor 


Memorial Ge Brighton Head aste 


is ‘Slingsby Roberts, Chairman Gis 


“School dor? oe Blind eee: 


Blind celebrated en Be = a 


and a pees was held on De 


ae with tea, of oe 


. Kersley, President of the 
and ngs tee ate Mave took 


all the shires een AS 


“concert followed, arranged by 


- Reading» erate aoe a 


es atanded 


an NAB. on ‘the Ate Fast’ ‘over a 
go someone in: Vancouver suggested the 
of broadcasts of special interest to the 
and their friends. The result is that Miss 
ice Biggs, who is in charge of handicraft 


: the Blind, who was a Home Teacher until 
1945 and who was herself a registered blind 
~person until she récently underwent a successful 
corneal transplant operation, now writes and 
“presents: a regular programme of items on such 
topics as Braille, talking books, the prevention 
of blindness, ‘the care of blind children, and so 

‘Human interest stories of special accom- 


“The programme, which also includes 
i ee verse, is broadcast each Sunday 
one of the Vancouver stations. Many 
ners have sent encouraging comments. 


Jepartment of the Canadian National Institute 
or the Blind (Province. of Ontario) recently 
eld a three- day conference. Its aim was to 


le Musical Club af ie ‘announces its 
1 annual national composition contest 

to blind composers throughout the U.S.A. 
are to ee two aa one for an original 


ee See may enter either or both 
Ss but OS een Baebes are ret 
ted. ze 


ee ie s examining ricthiods of Suemanioiien 


EMPIRE NEWS a ore 


k at the Canadian National Institute for — 


1% Field Service in Canada.—The Field Sephdes 


Vos with ene aim. u aid a what they. ae and can do, 


: past fifteen years Field Bervice Work ee oe 
developed to a high degree in Canada : it operates ae 


through local-Field Secretaries and Advisory 


Boards and Committees composed of volunteers 


who work to their direction. In addition to 
direct assistance to the blind these volunteers 


undertake to keep the general public in their 
locality informed on the aspirations of blind 
men and women, and they are a vital link in © 
the building up of confidence and good will — 
between the blind and their sighted. neighbours. 


Canadian Blind Tuners.—A committee of 
experienced tuners, appointed by the Canadian 


National Institute for the Blind in 1942 to- 
devise satisfactory tests for those who wished _ 
to take them, has now presented its report. — 
It Tecemmends an examination for. tuners 
and that 
: candidates should be required to take a wiva 


and another for tuner-repairers, 
voce test on the general construction of pianos 
and on the professional and commercial aspects 
of their work. Repairers should also be required 
to demonstrate their ability to repair or replace 
components where necessary. An examining 


board consisting of blind and sighted tuners — 
and of a representative of the trade is ‘Tecom- 


mended. 


a Ban _FOREIGN NEWS : 
faster and easier one than any which already 


it has issued a manual alphabet chart - as 
illustrated with pictures of Dr. Helen Keller’s 


exist ; 


hand forming each of the letters. The Founda- 
tion has set aside funds to meet some of the 
needs. of the deaf-blind—such as education for 
the children, special training, 
equipment, including hearing aids, 
watches and alarm clocks, Braille writing 


equipment and material for handwork. These — 
-funds are only used when the deaf-blind person — 
cannot afford to buy the articles: himself or . 
when no grants from local agencies are available. — 
The Department’s staff have already visited — 
seventeen States to assist local societies in| 
developing the welfare of the deaf-blind, and 
in order to visit representative deaf:blind _ i: 
It: plans ‘evéntually 
to go into every State and to get to know the 


persons in their homes. 


and certain & 
‘Braille .~ 


ee See tA 


nar 
a ae 
ag, 7 


* 
aie 


eee eit ae 
ee ee 


mA 
a 


circumstances of every deaf-blind perso in the = 


- country. The Department invites the utmost - 


assistance of the deaf-blind themselves and — 


intends to do everything it can to further their — 


interests by informing the general pape about 


/ 
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: oe 


: a 


; e z ie 
“is o> Despite e electricity cu he 
distributed — free in both Braille and letter- ge. es and rising cost ee 
press and regularly contains a report on the 
current work of the Department and letters’.# 
to the Editor from readers. The first issue - 
opens with a special message of greeting from 
Dr. Helen Keller in which she pays a warm 
tribute to the Foundation for its work among 
_ the doubly-handicapped. The letterpress edition 
is intended for the families of deaf- blind pelsens ut la 
who: do not read Braille. Be ee sae ae af ae She 
“American Guide Dog Deeorited a Ms a and Bee me of BD Ree 
“‘Goide Dog belonging to Miss Anita Blair, led 
her owner to safety during a serious Are an? 
1946 at the La Salle Hotel in Chicago, Recently cae ing or ma nd. 
the dog again came to her mistress’s rescue b B te ae 5 ; : 
when fire broke out at a school where she was eure TeDED Es ee 
oH “Helen Keller's. New Home.—H len Ke 
lecturing. Fawn has been presented with the has moved into the new home w few 
i _ gold medal of the American Humane Association Haver pull fe lest pene: Conn., ‘o1 
paul Tecopnition of the first of these exploits. : ite dad destroyed Mos fires while 
Help for Blind Travellers in New York.—The Europe a year ago. The house, 
New York Guild for the Jewish Blind will one, is called Arcan Ridge. Whe 
_ shortly issue a chart of the underground and — entered it, someone switched ( 
elevated railway systems of New York City. light inan eight- foot Oriental sac 
This will not be a map, but a list of all stations _ on the rear lawn of the house. — 
-on all lines of both systems. Information Miss Polly ‘Thomson, called the 
concerning platforms will also be given, and it — unquenchable spirit of oe K lle 
_ is hoped that the chart will not only be useful it would never be turned | off. 


A ROYAL TEA PARTY 
By GRACE E. NAYLER “i 


ae that sounds like the tine of a chapter ‘ham Palace, pee it 
_ from “ Alice in Wonderland” I make no on our Bigs — 
apology, for Alice could not have felt 
“much more unreal than I, when, on the . 

-toth December, I was told that the National Seles He main Serine: 
Institute for the Blind had a job forme on the —_—_so = ea the ae 
16th. And the job ?—to go to Buckingham for } are! Thi 
Palace. on the z6th as one of the Institute’s Ar 
representatives at the tea party given by — oer ihe “main ‘door. Sa 
-H.R.H. Princess Elizabeth and.the Duke of into the entrance hall ne 1 
_ Edinburgh. My partner was to be Mr. William ~ staircas , into a room alrea 
- Lodge, of the Tunbridge Wells Workshops, — guests: all chatting they . 
who had had a large share in designing and committees on ee, ths | 
making the garden furniture, Se Institute Ss. 

By bee: fee 


a tans of our. ollesuree Mr. Toes aaa : 
g toa taxi and told 1 ee eS es : 


neing serve 


Bras 


and ost welcome of all, a ae acs of es ee 


Twas still wondering how I should be able to . 


fr ends S, when a lady. spoke to: us and chad. a 


~ We asked her if she could 


it ell us. anything about the room where we had _ 


d, and she was at once interesting and. 
oful. said we had waited in the State 
ic re G llery, which contains some pictures 
> Royal Family, but mostly the King’s 
lection of Dutch paintings; that 


seen received in the Music Room, which 

EC the piano actually used by the Prince 
R gent. in the Royal Pavilion at Brighton ; 

é were now in the State Dining Room, 

re were more pictures of the Royal Family, 

latest being that of fone Edward Vil, 


Binie Drawing-room. She told me that 
-rincess was in a dress of pale blue, with a 
and. silver” belt. oe afterwards learned 


but zy 
A Renton 
‘the National 


ea eels in store er us. 
and asked if we were ‘ 


: for the | ‘Blind, if and on learning 


were, said: “ Will you come with me, 
cess would like to thank you.’”’ So we 
be given a special interview ! 


believe _ our Bod fortune. Back we 


We 


handed ae to ae Baces S ee aia it 


and in a moment found ourselves talking easily 


a to the Duke and Duchess. I said that I had bee 
’ asked to convey to them the felicitations of 


the Institute’s entire staff, and the Princess 
in return asked us to take back to them their | 


best thanks and good wishes. In reply to a ques- 


tion as to the number of the staff I told the — Se 


Princess that there were just under 200 at 
Headquarters, and that we had branches all 


over the country. The Duke said he had listened — 


to Wilfred Pickles’ programme ‘“‘ Have a Go” 


from Sheffield, and asked if the blind people — 
- there were connected with us. 


I explained that 
the Sheffield Workshops were maintained by the - 


-Local Authority. The Duke made us all laugh — 
when he said, after trying to think of something — 
“Oh, no, that’s nothing to do ; 
with you, I’m talking through my hat!” 
I told them that our Chairman was Lord Ismay, 


he had read: 


but that for many years Sir Beachcroft Towse 
had held that post, and they both showed great 
interest. 


Our interview was now at an end, and with — 


a further handshake from both, we left the 
Palace with happy memories of a most gracious 
and charming couple. 


We walked across to. St. James’s Palace to = 


take a quick look at the presents, as the guests — 


q 


had been given a permit to view them after. 


the official closing time, and at about 6 p.m. 


we returned to Piccadilly, where we parted to 
make our way to our respective homes, delighted 
with all that had happened to us, and very proud. _~ 


to have been singled out ey. the N.I.B. for such a 
gout honour. 


0 


THE N. L B. CHRISTMAS PARTY 


ies 


se ae. just becaitse ‘they. are 


annual, can so easily become boring 


. after the third or fourth year, to those 
ge ‘Participate i in them ; but not the 


. which this year took place on ‘the ie 
: Though | it. may have been 
less” posters ‘than on former 


ges 3 nevertheless poten. a pues 


an ane eee tei 


orgotten which would delight _ 
and taste. There were even 


it om: to S PESvINS ments. 


Once again the impossible had been achieved 
_ by Miss Thompson and her staff. 
Refreshments over, everyone settled Hye 
to the business of enjoying themselves in the — 
Armitage Hall, not a very difficult matter with — 
Mr. J. C. Colligan as Master of Ceremonies. 
Dancing and games such as Musical Arms, 
Passing the Parcel, Guessing the Weight of 2. 
Cake, and a Treasure Hunt, went on till 8 p.m., 
when, Mrs. Eagar presented cigarettes, the cake, Se 


and real eggs, to the winners. 


Then followed an entirely new, eh N. LB. 
entertainment, beginning with community sing- 
ing conducted by Dr. Barry, a lecturer at the 
ee suffering from 


_ Physiotherapy School. 


an attack of influenza, ‘Dr. Barry kept us 
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Sangin for halt an. Ao many of the Ww 
known old songs and carols. is 


| ‘by. Mr. John Taberner, our Appeals Secretary. 
Mr. Taberner had his audience thrilled with 
ee as. Bey watched him put a Bes 


p eee invited on to the stage, ete., EtG; 
It was Friday, “ Twenty Questions ” night, 
< and the M.C. now introduced an N.I.B. version 
of this popular radio programme. The team of 
_ experts had been recruited from the staff, and 
were now introduced as Mr. Richard Riley, 
_ Miss Anona Pilcher, Miss Daphne Skinner and 
a Mr. Jack “‘ can you eat it’ Pyke. The Question 
Master was Mr. Stuart (not Canadian) Colligan. 
= The team gained three successes, “a lemon,”’ 
eo baby’s bottle,” and “the bust of Dr. 


Hall N.I.B. Box ’”’ and “ perspiration,” but they. 
had their studio audience shouting with laughter 
as they attacked the long-suffering Question 
Master. 

% After a short interval came another Radio 
a show specially arranged and produced by Mr. 


—HIS has been an autumn of indifferent 
plays in London, and it is, therefore, 
‘pleasant to find’in “ Dark Summer,” 
, “at St. Martin’s, a play which. well 
deserves its transfer from. Hammersmith to the 
We est End. oh 
- Stephen Hadow is a young naval officer, 
blinded in the war. Of course he should have 
gone to St. Dunstan’s, but if he had, there 
- would probably have been no play. His mother, 
admirably played by Miss Jean Cadell, would 
certainly have disapproved of. the bracing 
atmosphere of St.. Dunstan’s, for she treats. 
her blinded son half as small boy to be spoiled, 
__ and half as permanent invalid to be cossetted— 
» with breakfast in bed, and warnings - ‘against 
S2 sitcly > ere as ‘cold night air and wet 
joe feet. | e 
ae "Stephen takes all too kindly to ae regime, 
We nike seetns to have no ideas for the future 
- ‘beyond the possibility of learning a craft with 
hands which had never been dexterous, ‘or 
marrying the Jewish ‘“‘lady help,’ Gisela 
_ Waldstein, so that she may continue to read. 
his letters to him and take up his morning tray. 
But the refugee Gisela has a heart of gold, 
as pe as ae of common-sense, and: when, 


- Next came 15 minutes of real magic, provided — his 
Bead se real beeen ie th 

robbing and murder of a mo 
three witnesses, Miss Bird, Mis 


‘fooling Learned Counsel, most of t 


en] oyed his reading of Talking Books. 


e Armitage ” ‘; they were beaten on ‘“‘ the Albert - 


“DARK SUMMER” os 


Reviewed by M. G. oF. 


| Haan, the girlhe met at Cairo. 


But She. is. sO gay “and. vital ia 


Jennings, the 12 Jury with Pade 
foreman, were chosen from the ‘staff, and 
Gamlin took the role of. Learned 
The witnesses gave such a good ace 
themselves that they succeeded in co 


and most of the court. Mr. Jennings 
victed, but in clear deliberate tones Miss 
announced that she was the False Witnes 

In passing a vote of thanks the M.C. sai 
although a guest, Mr. Gamlin was no stra 
to the Institute, particularly to those 


This concluded the entertainment, g a 
rest of the evening was given up to dam 
At about 11.15 another annual event car t 
an end with the singing of Auld Lang 5. ne at 


=e 


the Works and Office Council He for th e 
and Fee: ees again Over the > building. 


in the last ‘Act Srenher: recovers hi 
she sends him back to his first love, 


- Like ‘most plays to-day, “ Dark : 


trousered and silly Pg. who dusts, 
cleans the silver in the living-roor 
surpremnely in SO evel peuered a - 


Judy and Gisela: /are beautifully. 
Joan Miller and Annabel Maule, w 
ness, restraint and sentiment whi 
becomes sentimentality. 
demands ; fo 
plain, and we have to overcome ¢ 
Edict —— ey, on ee 


boas eens of Stephen. sae 


ss! 


| have - a special significance 

e blind people? The idea of these bodies, 
lee a ‘thost readers probably know, is to provide 
- a focal point in any given centre of population 
for. community life. The widest possible range 
eof: activity is envisaged. There is no attempt 
a to clip wings, to sink identity; but rather to 
S unite (necessarily on the ‘broadest possible 


leisure-time interests and to offer to them a 
ee ESN ee 56 


i ary EB ecociation for. the Blind might. well become 


chacourse. First, it would almost certainly 
re for*the Society (in the future, if not in 
i emamediate Meee a room » of its own. 


tealls? -one hopes | they. would ie offered 
ething much more rare and_ precious, 
ut of this I shall speak later. 

; a second consideration I suggest | that 
Teachers would probably be able to tap 
reservoir of service. A common objective, 
er much it may differ in detail, surely 
a to bring: people ‘together, to develop 
family” spirit, a sense of “ belonging,” 

=e Edlieve that offers of help would spring 
se out of this ies And, 100, 


e 


mp any. you, and that if you cannot write 
ao for Shes ee Ne welcome the 


C yapathy ik heal come about 
; ae experience and interests. 


TS01 ae derive from life in a Community 
ees. as Bs pee said _ something 


905 ig 


By de “Do peers KIRKPA LT RICK Ses oi | Z2 is 


| about this, both directly and by implication, 
and I need not add very much to it. In brief, = 


= “e peels. that. this Donpatatvely: new 
‘movement of Community Associations may _ 
‘for certain 


- basis) those groups which are seeking positive — 


filiated to the: Community Association ; there 


- in particular—and he can use it, and experience - 


of course, it would be easy enough to give a 


sell" you may ae ao of someone to” 


good deal of money on. publicity—holding — 


meet blind people living among them as 
getting. And if they want to assess the value 


- the benefit which an, individual blind 


he would find companionship. Much. of the | 


_ loneliness which is often a product of blindness _ - 


would disappear. He would be brought into — : 
the mainstream of social life—and again and 


again would discover that he was able to ie 


contribute to that life. He would find scope for — 

his-abilities and his value would be recognised. | 

So often, it has seemed to me, men and women — 
who lose their sight lose touch with. their _ 
enthusiasms—when they needn't. They. re= 
nounce’ their first-loves, or at any rate their- 
recent loves, just at a time. when they might — 
fortify them, when they might help to preserve 
that belief in themselves which is essential to 
successful adjustment. For example, John 
Brown may have been a professional gardener. 


He finds (not that all blind people do find) a 


that for him blindness has had the effect of | 
bringing his work to a standstill: But his 


pice 5 
knowledge is invaluable—to amateur gardeners Bock 


a sense of achievement by. joining the Gardeners: 
Guild of the Community Centre. There must 
be many examples of this sort of thing ; and, 


pees 


list of pursuits: in which direct participation s 


is possible. There may sometimes be small 
difficulties to be arranged. Possibly the test-_ 
piece of the Choral Society is not in Braille... 
but it easily could be ; and it seems to me that — 


voluntary funds not on services Bate are 


absolutely essential but on, those which are = 


highly desirable. We.can trust Local Authorities 


and the State to keep blind people alive in a ae 


reasonable state of comfort, but. we know that a 


this is but the first step in.a- scheme of con- ine 
structive assistance and that we cannot expect a 
these bodiés to go with us all the way.. Za 

Finally, there is the educative value. ‘of this pee 
- partnership—to the larger public, and to the 
We spend a ~ 
Ae | 
ee 
cae 


smaller public, too, perhaps. 
exhibitions, addressing meetings, showing films. 


But people are really persuaded when they 


an integral part of the community ; giving and 


of the local Agency for the Blind. in their 
area, they must judge it by the extent to which © 


ina 
~ 
se 


blind people are absorbed into and aca ee oe 
as. being a part of the everyday | life of their tewns 


Sing after PAGL Q 
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CAGE BIRDS—A. : 


By 


- LTHOUGH IT am not. totally bua: 
JT am completely colour-blind; and the 
little sight I have is short in the extreme, 
From an, early age I became a lover of 


quite a baby listening with great joy to the 
singing of my mother’s two canaries, Bobbie 
and Joey. Bobbie, I have since learnt, was a_ 
yellow Yorkshire; and Joey, a sweet-voiced 
goldfinch mule. — 

_ As I grew, so grew my love of birds of all 
kinds, and I managed to possess, one after 
es another, various feathered pets, but of the 
larger species—those which could be handled 
easily, a white cockerel, a pair of ringdoves, a 
_ pair of tumbler pigeons, etc. But circumstances, 
somehow, didn’t permit my acquiring the 
coveted canary. Deep down within me, however, 
_ the longing remained and waxed stronger and 
stronger, making me determined that once I 
. earned my living and had freedom of choice, 
a canary I would have. 

I was 21 before that chance came, and 
ee income in those pre-war days was small ; 

but what a thrill that first purchase gave me 
_ Four shillings he cost, cage and all. He had 
been a good bird, but his owner had died and 
_ the rest of the family had had no time for poor 
Dickie, who was past his youth and vigour; 

~ sometimes they forgot to feed him or would 
leave him for days with only a drop of stale 
water; and one night they left him hanging 


ty 


lose an eye. They broke him of singing by 
_ throwing a dishcloth at the cage because his 
- song drowned their conversation; still, it 

was with difficulty that I persuaded them to 
part with him. Yet at last it was done; they 
_ accepted the four shillings, and I walked trium- 
_ phantly up that Devonshire lane on a roasting © 
_ July afternoon in 1921 with a dirty, neglected 
cage and a sadly bedraggled, but. live, ane ee 
which really belonged to me! 


i problem | presented itself. Believe me, they 
came fast enough, these problems ! 
discovered that Dickie was swarming with bird- 
lice—tiny things that ran over my hand directly 
I went to replenish the feeders. So out came the — 


i CLIPPED WINGS” a 
one leg for the second night | 


z ee and can remember lying in bed when — 


and perch scraping, the little old chapgr 


canaries ; 


and all connected. with it. I fe 


outside in a cold draught which caused him to _ 


- will oe alcw me to eee a in, ae 


I knew nothing in those ‘early days about 
the care of birds or of the difference in variety, 
and had to wrack my brains as each little 


14s00n 08 3 


ee Cleats and ae wie rolled: him- 


seit. into a Peoldar ball aie 


I peppered him and his cage, and just I 
- That did the trick, and after a Rae 3 
ing day things began to improve. Wi 
food and water, a frequent change 


healthy and happy. Yes, and he sang—vert RS 
little at first, stopping short for fear of a repeti- 
tion of the ‘dishcloth ; but gradually, c 
by my_constant whistling, the chirps bec 
calls, the calls whistles, till finally came the lo a 
glorious trills that went echoing all over the 
big house and challenged the wad birds in the 
garden. Sat Sari 
But all that happened pees ‘ago S jus 
the beginning of my hobby, the sequent 
growth of which would take too long to rela a8 
However, I am now the proud- owner of nine — 
a sweet-singing linnet, a tame bl 
bird, a tiny brown mule which I ed § 
from an egg, and a very attract 
cockatiel. My birdhouse is nothing 
by the fireplace in my living-room, t ae 
been able to mate the pairs, breed some 
youngsters, | exhibit at some of the 
_ Shows in the novice classes, win a 
in the various classes of borders, . 
getting real thrills and real joy « 


handicapped in the race : 
myself this pursuit is just great, for unlike g 
to shows or pictures, it is with von 
in home, and Es needs } : 


nar 


that, to Ty, knowledge, there. aS: 


but for: she last two years I hie de 
— Jocal cage-bird society where we are 
in having | for our weekly lectur r one of tl 
canary men in England. — = ae 
The Show season is still 
come fourth with my cockatiel 
Ths & Shows are pres to th 


great 

cid ? Then Til tell ‘you n 

ag would like me to. er 
ab es now, S must fly! 


pa cad ron 
land Street — as i 
London Wi, 


- BRAILLE PRAYER BOOKS 


“LIND: church-goers will be interested to learn that the permanent Committee of 
Blind Clerics, appointed by the National Institute for the Blind, has recently 
had under consideration the issue of a new series of Braille Prayer Books and 
other books used at the religious services of the various denominations. The 

projected series is intended mainly for the use of officiating ministers, but probably ! 

many members of the congregation will prefer the more convenient format in — 

_ which it is intended the new books will appear. The present Braille Prayer Books 
aoe _ published by the National Institute for the Blind are, to some extent, a relic of the 
and fees can be no doubt that a new series of volumes, easier to handle, easier for reference, and e 

co-ordinated one with another, by skilful editing, than the volumes of the existing series, is a. 

d. The Braille department of the S.P.C.K., whose series of devotional books has long been 

vide lely Pos is represented on the Committee, and the editing of the sections will be in the hands 

ups of blind clerics with-special knowledge of the problems involved, so we can be sure that 
ally the whole field will be adequately covered. Included in the project are improvements 

Braille editions of Abs pivis: get ak will penne reference—an all-important matter oe ae 


is ; Swinburne, we . believe, who ve told us, in lines that eae flow and sparkle like sunny 
ater, that to swim is to experience the greatest pleasure life affords. And Browning has some lovely — 
nes on being poised between sky and sea like a spirit trembling on the verge of two eternities. 
espite the fact that a person without sight can revel in the joys of swimming just as exultingly, — 
as much sheer abandon, with as much physical ecstacy in the movement and power, as a 
with sight, how rare it is that we hear of blind people who yearn for each summer's golden — 
10; ics in ce sea or who are iN attendants at os baths! The ane a are 


“= In order Laan to ae the delay of swimming, the art should be Pee Oe, hee young, 
and to see the Boys and girls at Worcester and Chorleywood cleaving the waters of. their spacious ; 


eople mastering the element, with bodies glowing with health and vigour, to be convinced” | 
mand practice i in ere: should be on the curriculum of every sO for the blind. 


ae “necessary to the swimmer. “ Swimming,” ‘she says, “can be: enjoyed - is hes © 
esc the lame, the dumb, and the blind,’ because it exercises all muscles while straining 
‘It is muscle relaxation that brings success. Swimming, in addition to being one of the 
est all-round-the-year_ sports for the individual, takes a premier place in health education. 
; Gibson considers that perhaps the greatest value of swimming in early childhood lies in the 
its of bodily. cleanliness which it inculcates, Through swimming, cleanliness becomes part ‘ofa 
yday life. All children naturally love ‘the water, and in it blind children are the equals of seeing aie 
ren—“ they all weigh nothing when they : float upon the surface.” - eee 
n order to give proper effect to the purpose of the Education Act, in so far as the blind are 3 
Cs erned, we may presume that several new schools for the blind will be erected and several old 
school for the blind renovated during the coming years. We hope that each one will include in its _ 
plans a ing bath of adequate size which can be kept open throughout the year. We trust, too, 
aat all social clubs and centres for the blind will turn their attention to swimming as a “pastime 
ion ” somewhat more exhilarating than weaving and knitting, for all adolescents and young 
wh eennot yet : swim and all older pen Peles enronlyt the newly blind—who CAM es 
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| Added another page to 
cs ae that one way of eee 2a is what ee % 
_ the international. co-operation so much 
needed to-day might. be the. strengthening. . 
f the ties of active friendship between blind ieee Sane with collateral oeabil 
communities | throughout the world. There - grammatical notes, has been. rendered 
was already a sense of kinship between blind » National Tiss ate for the Blind, “on: 
~men and women which ignored political and 
racial. ‘boundaries, and a main bond was Braille, _ 
ut in order to develop a tendency towards ‘ “talkers, a aar on, et off, trope 
actual co-operation, the blind would have to. through “mechanical manipulation. © ae 
study and master modern languages. Surely, | sound! Phrases of colloquial - conversatic 
the article went on, here was a task for the snatches of dialogue, spoken poetry, narra 
blind with a “worthwhile. prize! Could there- prose—all this, followed oe ae dents 
be a nobler crusade than that of a pone of 
international understanding? - hearing. ae HSS N A We 
- In connection with this subject, it is Roane OE “Assured the marrage: of those i 
to. quote the following extracts from an article b 
entitled “‘ Ears Plus Fingertips Equals Language 
Mastery,” by Leslie Daiken, B.A., B.Lit., in 
_ the current issue of the Linguaphone League “ There is a Beeclieg oe ‘con 
: a agazine. through sound, of which Recorded Speech - 
_. “When in the year 1819,” says Mr. Daiken, -. = pulse-beat ; the sound of conversation in. 
“Monsieur Braille, the saddler of Coupvray, Spanish railway-station ; a Russian ship-yar 
led his small son Louis into the Institution 'a Chinese plantation ; an Afrikaander 
tr the Young Blind in the Rue de Victor, a street in Stockholm, or the words that. 
_ Paris, he was naturally worried about the lad’s Szote. 
handicap. But the last thing that» he could st For to the blind. Sound m means a ee 
have imagined was that Louis’ subsequent 
wonderful discovery of the Braille alphabet 
vould become a_ world- wide Dene to the 
blind everywhere. 
_ “Even further from his mind must have been 
e thought that in London, in the year 1947, 5 to a minimum...” 
n English woman Braillist would have tran- ~— “ Disablement knows no. frontiers,” 
Se a es ree course, and thereby Mr. Daiken: oe Se eck aS races hy, fi 


sy ae 
> * ea 


DOROTHY SEE. BRYANT 


7 IFE is hell to most ‘ us,” wrote a "public, ae ‘What aa es oad ; ae si 
- ~ deaf-blind friend to me not long ago, say, ‘‘ to be happy, and we so miserabl 
iy and thinking it over, I wondered with your motor-cars and wireless and a.h 
» whether there are any deaf-blind in other ‘pleasures, have you no pity. for t 
aes Purgatorio” and to which of the ~ dwell in this dark, silent world, cut: 
concentric circles he would have consigned fellow-men ? Is it prota to yor 
them. I supposed it would depend on whether Aes 
_ he ascribed their deaf-blindness to the sins of | 
others or, as the Theosophists would say, wept a "little, SHA chou ‘their | 
i sins they had themselves committed.ina couldm't do ae for. yee, 
ous life. And while still thinking it over, — oo | 
ce seemed to rise up out of the ‘depths— 
oe of. ‘indictment against an. indifferent 


Adam” ” fills one with repulsion against our 
| first father, so portraying the deaf-blind as 
3 poor brave things who only need the where- 
- withal ‘to keep” body and soul together will 
never raise them in the. public estimation. 
ne First impressions are the most lasting, and 
a 
3 


it should be the first duty of those who wish 
to secure active help for the deaf-blind to 
impress upon the public mind that the deaf- 
= blind are worth: helping; that. deaf-blindness 
p18. compatible with an intellect equal to their 
3 Esa: and that to help the deaf-blind to help 


_ Government and public alike. 
- A man is no less a man because Be has a 
7 wooden | leg or other * “aid,” and given their 
particular ‘ ‘aids’’ suited to their particular 
_ infirmity, the deaf- blind are capable of living 
4 their own lives like self-respecting citizens. 
_ First and foremost, they need guides, and the 
- Government should be brought to realise this 


— 


to ‘meet it. Invalids and the infirm do not 


bathchairs. Also, if the Board of Education 
. were trained in some form of handicraft, 
hen those prevented by distance or other 
ircumstances from earning their living in a 


4 aoe for the Blind would be given the 


Be 7 
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We deeply regret to announce the deaths of :— 
ee aides Hoe E. ‘Hutchinson, D. Litt., F. B. ee 


> ee “He was a eae of the ‘Board. of 
po of. Worcester ee for the Blind, 


5 lat paid a Milton sah the Caglsh, Mind,’ i 
. in. several Pi ee San 


xy the blind is displayed and sold. 
: would not only provide the deaf-blind with a 
means of self-expression, so essential to happi-_ 
but would prevent them brooding by 
loosening the chains which bind them to them- — 


res Sas as eee Ss ois ne of 
ness, 


themselves is a sound investment for both. 


reed, and grant adequate pensions with which 
xpect the public to take them out in their 


rere to see to it Bhat the deaf-blind of whatever © 


x nveyance. to Chattes where ware dene by 


selves. 


Hearing and sighted people can meet and 


talk with their friends anywhere and everywhere, 


This: too, 


but the deaf-blind can do so on an average only s ye 
once a.month, and weekly clubs should be . 


to take a lively interest. 


_ provided, in which the public could be invited 
The average Home ~~ 


Teacher has little real understanding of the a 


deaf-blind, and cases are known where visits 
in, a year, .<. # 


are made once, or at most twice, 
the excuse being given that the Home Teacher 


is too busy or cannot make the deaf-blind hear. 
_ One of the happiest if not the happiest Group 
of deaf-blind people is in Leeds, which has its _ 
own Home Teacher devoted solely to the welfare 
and social happiness of the deaf-blind, an exam- _ 
ple which might very well be copied in, every 


large town. 
I entirely agree with the suggestion made in 
the November issue of THz NEw BEACON 


that there should be a national organisation — 
of the deaf-blind operating from the National 


Institute for the Blind. Much more good might 


—~ 
< 


} vs PY tee 
eT ci Ata’ aed eg! me 


Ba A) 


Tee hall, 8 
iowa here Mi 


Fae en oh 
inserter alee 
te * > cS 


OC Nae “) ; 
Fema hee adit my SE iy, 


Ay 


Mf aba 


yk 


thereby be done for the general well- being of : a 


the -deaf-blind ; 


and with .the N°I.B.:as the Sr 


brain and machinery, working in unison with 


the National Deaf-Blind. Helpers’. 
the heart, 


League as 
it would be the. business of the 


organisation to see that never. again shall . the a 3 


deaf-blind ‘have cause to “say, 
most of us.’ % 


A 5 a 


Mrs. Wood — (Miss Marian Hyde), 


“Lite -as., hell, to : 


Shee 81. 
She was a badens of the Royal Normal College in 


the very early days,and becamealeadingsoprano 


- soloist -in the. choir and a successful teacher of ie 


music at the College for. a number. of years, oe 
later accepting a similar position for a short 


time at the Brighton School for the Blind. _ 


After her marriage with Mr. Wood. (for many ae 3 


 -years-private secretary to Sir Francis Campbell) = 


she lived with her family in Putney. Since her ae 
husband’s death in 1940, her health gradually __ 


declined. A friend writes : 


1" Those of, uswhtor a 


have known her intimately realise. that yet e 


another link in the golden chain of : friendship ite 
and fellowship has been broken, but cannot be = 

haven => 
; where she would Ae with her beloved husband. = a 


forgotten ; and she has reached ‘ the 
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To the Editor. 


The Side-by-Cycle 


Sir,—The reference in the November issue 
of THE NEw Beacon to the Side-by-Cycle was 
_ of great interest to me, as my wife and I have 
been, using a similar machine for the past two- 
and-a-half years. 


Our “ Triloyal,’”’ as it is called, was made for 
me in London. It has, I consider, some advan- 
tages over the Canadian machine. Ail the 
brakes are operated on my wife’s side, which 
enables a quick pull-up in emergencies; and 
my handlebars do ‘“‘ not move,’’ an arrangement 
which is more comfortable for me, and must 
make the steering a little lighter. 


There is also a very clever arrangement for 
gearing; the ‘‘ three-speed” is synchronised 


By courtesy of Mirror Features 


Mr. and Mrs. Milsted on their Side-by-cycle 
PAGE I4 


r. 
art. 
ra 


from both drive wheels to one lever, also on 
my wife’s side. 
We have used this cycle in London for business 
and pleasure with great success. 
Yours truly, rep tee 
MERVYN C. MILSTED. 


To the Edttor, 


The New Bill and Blind Welfare. 


SirR,—Your editorial on this subject in the — 
November issue of THE NEW BEACON gives 
one much to think about. Re Blind Welfare 
much water has flowed under the bridge since — 
the days when I received only 8s. per week — 
because I resided with my parents and had to 
receive grants from the Sir Beachcroft Towse 
Ex-Service Fund. The De-rating Act of 1929 
gave some help but left much to be done. It 
was common even then for two Counties to 
rub shoulders and yet have as much as 5s. 
difference in domiciliary allowance, although 
the cost of living was the same in both Counties. 
It will be a good thing for the blind in some — 
Counties if they are no longer subject to the — 
whims and fancies of some who sit on County — 
Councils. The Minister of National Insurance 
should consult the rank and file of the blind. 

I know Ben Purse is a worthy champion of the | 
blind but what of the rest of the deputation? | 
There are too many places where no blind | 
persons serve on the Committees responsible | 
for Blind Welfare. It should not be allowed; | 
blind. persons. should always be co-opted. | 
Is there any information on the extra help | 
given by Local Authorities since they were | 
relieved financially by the increase in the’ 
amount of the Old. Age Pensions paid to the | 
blind ?. Too many Local Authorities are without | 
adequate Homes for the Aged Blind. Have | 
any of the Regional or National Bodies asked | 
any Local Bodies to pay the blind more because — |} 
of the cost of living? What interest have eye 
taken in what the blind are paid ? : 

The main question is: Will the anemployable =a 
blind be better or worse off under the provisions | 
of the new Bill ?. Will the rise and fall in the | 
cost of living be considered ? Other esas 3 : i | 
are: Will the present scheme of Blind Welfare, | 
with all the years of experience behind it, 
be thrown overboard? What kind of work | 
will be required of Home Teachers? Many a | 
them now only function for paying out ene ae 
I think that the National Institute for the ee | 


causa alg i ceil : TNS: ee oN 
Se is be 2 a ib a SE aye ied hia ee = aN 2 ee 


ooh 


i. 
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‘pas thoughts Pe acting on a thee brani St 
Tae was. the best I could do and it satisfied them all. 
% Yours faithfully, oe 

ETHEL M. Ancus (Mrs.), : 

Home Teacher, Herefordshire, | 


Ss and all its es oS : THE SUANT EA R* 
= See oy : Sg | By HILDA BARRACLOUGH 


: eee ase = _ JAMES STOWELL. | IHE flip-flap of a branch against the pane, = 
0 the erie ee _ And lisping sough of wind, soft pattering : 
Visions of the Blind. 2 rain, 


Sirol: believe the visions of a blind woman oebhat mighty hush belittling human fate 
eferred to by the Duchess of Sermoneta are not Which is before each wave laps on the sian z 
"uncommon. I have known three cases, all of Greeting with rippling kiss the thirsty sand. 
- totally. blind persons, all women as it happens. Gossiping coo as breezes stir the leaves, 


E One would describe a village street to me with = Low gabble of the night owls in the eaves. 
e- all the ordinary life of the village—another The drone of bees on splendid summer days _ 
4 th t the room was full of flowers. These two Competing with the lark’s glad psalm of praise. 

‘were quite happy in their visions, but the third Such lovely sounds, though free for all to hear, 
case, poor soul, told me she could see a large God’s generous gift of love to all mankind, 
i _ monkey sitting on her bed. She Wide Sey Are only heard in truth, with suant ear 
worried and unhappy. By those whom fools in ignorance call—‘ Blind. es 
one of the three thought 1. were going * «Suant’? means “ seeking after’’ or “ following,” : 
id. I tried to explain that it was an eect and is derived from old French. “ 


= > Net 


By DOROTHY TURNER 


HRISTMAS ane is the occasion for and just to make things a little more intricate, 3 
=the: resurrection of many fireside and ~ = SRY. ‘were couched in rhyming couplets. é 
parlour games. The B.B.C. has not ~The Lounge was the scene of pairs of hunters 
- been, slow to appreciate and appropriate coupling up for the first scent. A Master Mind — 
vourites out of a a as “‘ Forfeits ”’ had arranged the partners to give as fair a 


nc wenty ‘So it will not be balance as possible of Braille-reading ability — = 
ult for many of us te recall. having taken and manceuvrability. After outlining the _ 
_in that most hilarious of all party games— few rules, the first clue was announced and the : 
SL : couples trooped off in rather suppressed excite- 
at America Fotos the National _ ment, unaware as yet of the quickening of 


Home of. Recovery for the Newly © - the pace that was to ensue. It has to be remem- 
es Torquay, in. the early evening of ; bered that many of the “hounds” had never 
Day, I was just in time to witness the _—-ventured further than the limits of their own 
of a Treasure Hunt, in which the partici- bedroom, the nearest bathroom and the clinic, 
were either only Partially sighted or else in the upper regions of America Lodge. ZS the 
blind. sete spirit of adventure was tense. recy 
the untiring energies of the organisers _ Reading the clue: ~ RoE capt. ee 
h hunts, the ingenious placing of clues __ -“ Now raise a cheer, oe 
led from the top of the house to the This brings you, voices from far ad near,’ 
m, from the conservatory to the attic. a where ‘would you have gone? To the wireless? 
ew rules of the chase was one _ They. all did the same, only to, find. by dint. of ae 
Office, the Kitchen and the Larder sweeping strokes that they were on the wrong — 
ads.”” (Certainly there were no scent. Precious moments were lost feeling a ; 
* ft by then, so “perhaps the remain- ‘possible hiding places for the clue, which later te 
ing or ckery was being protected thus in these — proved to be perched on the telephone. (Was 
of a Ne Be ria ae oe ea in _ that what you guessed, Reader ?) By compari- _ 
st son, human nature was a keen oT evidently 
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by the ease ith: which the dinner ¢ gong proved 
the: ‘answer to: 

= Don't make too miwelt atte. 
oe this rang too much we'd all be much 

oe fatter.” 
; "Farther examples could be given, but, Reader, 


; ion Lodge next Christmas, and T believe 
the Treasure Hunt is now a_ time-honoured 
en of the season. These clues are sufficient 
_to make you wonder if you would have careered 
to the winning post in record time; or would 
you have been like many who were seen tapping 


_of perspiration and rubbing their brows in 
exasperation! So often did the inference of 3 a 
clue elude the grasp. 
—- Time wore on, and all caution was cast to 
the winds. Couples bustled and hustled each 
‘other aside on the staircases and landings, 
searching for invisible hot-water bottles, missing 
pails of water and doors which never shut. 
_ The house echoed with calls which would have 


© At the December meeting of the Executive 
Council of the National Institute for the Blind 
is the following new members were appointed :— 
__ Mr. J. H. Bevan, C.B., M.C., and Mr. B. T. 
FAWCETT (National Members). Mr. Bevan 


the late Captain Bruce Ottley, and Mr. Fawcett 
~ has been appointed Hon. Sub-Treasurer. 


Moss, J.P., and Alderman W. E. YORKE, 
~J.P., who have resigned. | 


Mr. T. W. Moss and Councillor Mrs. R. M. 
~ gional Association for the Blind): 
Counties Association for the Blind). 


ee * * * 
: In the New Year Honours, 


ounded in France. 


: iphaye Seay PhrouE his sends 


- their brows for inspiration, mopping their brows 


: PERSO 


has been appointed Hon. Treasurer in place of — 


See: Councillor G. H. Rovunp and Councillor 
e GE S. WoRRALL (representing the Association 
2 Municipal Corporations), in place of Alderman 


ONEHOUSE (representing the Southern Re- 


. Mr. K. Goopacre (representing the Northern 


Mr. Lesiig 


ot 1922, was awarded the M.B.E. He first joined 
2 Ste ‘Dunstan’s in 1917, after being severely 
Re He has worked at the 
_ Regent's Park, Church Stretton and Ovingdean — 
_ Headquarters of St. Dunstan’s, and over 2,000. 


a ate proporfieh of the. eee eth : 
the winners with a certain element of gratitu 
and relief coupled with congratulations. Imi 
diately the settees and armchairs in the, Lou: 
were crowded. with breathless hunters, all 
but happy!-— - See 
This surely was a facet. of Rensbies i 
a very vivid and practical scale. ~In the 
of the hunt, although only one pair were suc 
ful in finding the hidden treasure enclosed 
that much-sought envelope, there were m 
who found that coveted, deeper treasure o 
new confidence hidden securely ‘within t 
selves, and that happiness which dawns 
isolation. and loneliness end and our joys ire 
shared. This: was the wiGtOEys of the “Treaster” 
Hunt. - 2) an | 


AL if = : q at 


of the College of Teachers of the Blind, 
of Mr. A. W. CoopEr, who has retired from 
Board after many years of valuable service. 
s * * oa 3 

After a’ long, ‘distinguished ~ career, 
NEWEL PERRY, pase tetired hore  hect ; 


Miss Winifred Holt, was one of the 
of the New York Association for the F 
worked with Charles F: F. Campbell, 
Francis, and founder of he ac bes 


ASogation: alent aay ate 
-MADEMOISELLE GUILLY d’ HERBEMONT 
insignia of thé Legion d’Honneur. » 
lady the blind of France owe the 1 : 
of: the white stick, for it was in 
1931, after prolonged negotiations, — 
obtained from the Government a_ 
sanctioning its use as a distingu shin 
of blind pees: ara vein Xt c 
| Mr. ic WARREN BLEDSOR, ‘Editor: of 
for the Blind, the monthly magazine 
in letterpress and Braille by. the 
be ene ee ae thes Blind, ae ee QT 


shed” e et ia 
Army Medical Corps, 


re he is cee “a5. ‘consultant for the 
Teterans’ Administration on medical rehabili- 
tion of the blind. He became editor of Outlook 
for the Blind in the Autumn of 1944, when he 
_ succeeded Miss et Goldthwaite. 


a 
te x 
og 
a 
: 
so 
he 


Aan’ 


An M. B.E. ‘Award .—Mrs. Elsie May Smith, 
4 boger 50 years, the wife of a metal-worker of 
West — ‘Hartlepool, ‘was awarded the~ British 
_ Empire Medal'in the New Year Honours List, 
for outstanding work in. the National Savings 
J ~ movement. Blind for the first 12 years of her 
_ life, she has undergone 17 eye operations in 
~~ quest of normal sight, and is still faced with 
encroaching blindness. . Her single-handed con- 
tribution to the savings campaign since 1940 
is about £2,000, collected from people in. her 
road and adjoining streets. 

- Blind Metalsmith Wins Top Award. Anthony 
Cunha, for 22 years” an employee at © Blind- 
aft,” California, 
talsmith at the Alameda Naval Air Station 
ording to a story in the Oe organ of this 
uge installation. _ 

Because he is blind and rit rely: upon 
his other’ senses to perform the highly complex 
functions of his daily job, the article points out, 
nha has sensed that there are better and 
er ways of doing his particular type of work. 
d so, to the wonderment of his 8,000 co- 
rkers he has just submitted his fifth Bene- 
al Suggestion calculated to improve the 
a conditions of all nee ee in his aus 


r as to be dancers oe nates passer- 1a | 
id Music Teacher’s Successful _ -Year.— 
iss Dorothy Giles, the blind music teacher, 
ho was educated at the Royal Normal College, 


Pe 
woke % 


~__ACHIEVEME 
OF THE BUND 


is winning honours as a: 


~ lop, Betty Cross. ; 


| okt successful ERS sane 1947, 


| + January sth, 948 x 

De" Pp. icy ors: ae Direior of ‘the cae 
Foundation, will edit the magazine ageing: Mr. 
Bledsoe’ Ss BPSEnGe. 


Ky a 

Old oa of the School fae the . Blind, a 
Nantes, France, recently celebrated the teaching oe 
jubilee _ of MonstruR MARCEL DouEy, whe 
joined the staff in he pails 
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39 certificates were awarded to. her pupils by 
the Associated Board of the Royal Schools of — 
Music. Candidates were examined in grades 
ranging from Preliminary to Final, inclusive. e 
Several Credits were gained, including one bya 
candidate in Grade 5 who was barely 11 yom 
of age. 
_ Blind Composer’ S: Works Broadcast. =o Ene = 
broadcast of a Sunday evening service last 
month from All Saints, St. Margaret Street, 
London, had two items of special interest to 
blind musicians. These were settings of the — pe 
Magnificat. and Nunc Dimittis by Mr. J. E. 
Hunt, blind organist of St. Mary’s, Shrew sans 
For some time he has been performing. a 
great service for music in. the Shrewsbury area. 
A teacher of organ music at Shrewsbury School, ste 
he is also founder of the Shrewsbury and ie ae 
trict Organists Association. Much of his time —_ 
is devoted to teaching music at the Royal oo 
Normal College for the Blind, Rowton Castle. 
Some of his compositions of church and organ 
music have been played at St. Paul’s Cathedral — = 
and York Minster, and he has himself given ne 
organ recitals on the wireless. nah 
Court Grange Music Successes. —The following — me) 
pupils of Court Grange School were successful 
in the December examinations of the Associated 
Board :— - alae aes! 
SINGING.— Grade -V ( Higher) ae 
Grade IV (Lower): 


‘Wimble. : 
PIANOFORTE. — Preliminary * Arthur Wimble.- 3 
Grade II (Elem.): Helen Sparks, Bryan. Rowe. See 
Grade‘IV (Lower) : Nigel Asherwood. : 
Credits were awarded ‘to. N ora Dunlop, - 
Betty Cross and Bryan Rowe. 
Mr. B. Slee, L.R.A.M.,- the ignehen of these 
successful pupils, is himself blind. : ce 


blind BITC ola. Ne ew Voie bora kine oe fe oe 
‘the Outlook for the Blind. His business is: oe : 
SLAs and after two oaks at 1, see ‘Heuser Rees. 


NATIONAL INSTITU 
224, Great Portland Stree Li 


: Be a a potkers who are acne ay inaunique ibs: NEW PUBLICATIONS — 
scientific laboratory, which has as its aim hae ee 

, _ BRAILLE MUSIC ees 
the determination of what causes odour, what — The prices of the following pieces of musi 


makes it spread and what can be done about it. and represent a fraction only of the actual 
Two New Church Appointments.—The institu- production. Soe h as i ea 

‘tion and induction of Canon W. G. Speight as Piano wats Re beer 

Rector of Stockton-on-Teme took place at the Supplementary Pitcad for’ The Acsioiaied B 
‘Parish Church last month. The institution was Examinations — 

conducted by the Bishop of Worcester and the Second Series of Progressive Pieces—A = 
induction by the Ven. A. P. Shepherd, Arch- ~ es pieces selected RSs ae ee ti 
deacon of Dudley. Canon Speight lost his sight 19736 ‘Preliminary mets ee. 2 - 
in the first World War when serving as an officer 19737 Grader (Primary) $ Ss 

in the Army, and entered the Church after 19738 Grade 2 (Elementary) . 


: 19739 Grade 3 (Transitional) . 
training at St. Dunstan’s. For 28 years he was 52740 BGmea Lower 


Head of the C.M.S. School for the Blind at = yov4: Grade 5 (Higher) 
[ - Palamcottah, South India. The Bishop, in his 19742 Grade 6 (Intermediate) . . 
address, expressed the wish that the collection T.C.L. Studies and Pieces— Cae 
should be sent to this School, and spoke of = *9/49 pecan ry Vision, ae 4 (Revised _ 


d ; se 
_the help rendered by Canon Speight to hundreds 19641 eae R., and Stolz, R R.--White 
of blind children at Palamcottah. Horse Inn (Selection arr. by” oe 
_ At Spratton, Northamptonshire, also last ___ Jones) . 


19639 Curzon, F.—Robin Hood, ‘Suite See. 
eng bo aoe , 609 Delibes—Waltz from “ Naila’ " art. D 

Rev. D. S. J. Pettit, who is blind, took place. meg ‘Dobnanyi ae é “(er es 

The institution was conducted by the Bishop Song: . aa 


ps 


of | Peterborough and the induction by the = 19704 Curtis, Emesto, de—Come back” to 
: 4 ~ Sorrento. nee a Surriento)E : eS 
This will be Mr. | i 
mee a G" natural ~ favs Sere aye eS 
fs: Pettit’ s first independent ministry. He 10st 4 Hancas 77 a Ba Sees 
_ his sight in the first World War and worked for 19747 Gibbons, Carcoll—As Garden in 
several years in a boot and shoe factory office. Rain, Song Fox-Trot 
x : 19748 LL eé;. in, and: Gordon, — 
~ | Bode , Song Fox-trot — 
Ee Denstan’ s, and for the past few years has been 19749 | ta eee) inves is ‘only fo 
assistant curate at-Duston Parish Church. Rs Song-Walte 1 Meee. 
4 : 19750 _ ag ig Dane ABeas, ony 


. 3 ee. LUGE A ee 
a o MISS HELEN KELLER pees 2. se BRAILLE BOOKS _ : 


British — Empire are allowed two-thir $ 
worker. the prices given. All books are in ak e 2 


: By ROBERT ARMSTRONG _ Standard” English” 
ey Fiction—Juvenile : oat: 
Z Reprinted by kind permission of the author). 19690-t Shanks’s Pony, by- Ek eat lor 
- yOW humbly do I turn to thee __ story of a Cockney boy and | 
To learn thy message a ns pee set in ames an 
Culled by courage and that. inner. glow | noua 6 eae: by Noel § 2 
That sought and found in darkest of Selina’s party rc 
_ segregation : Oe ee tee eee 22 naree a 


. s E at cae iglidayee 
ye So Bras, 3 | 
; ob6Ge re. a S ‘of Medici 
‘Bt ha ae 0 cates hos Ls asa s na ‘sori 3 
opis great exemplar’s role: *t ESSE SRE Sy oI Se. Bt oe vol. 


The - Bctiartz:Mettormane. Method by: Saki. 
__. Grade 2 Moon. Price 6d. 
4902 Sess Patterns. 2 
; ele in Separate parts). 


ediall volumes 
‘Price IS: os : 


VACANCIES IN HOMES, ETC. 
- (January, 1948) — 

National Institute for the Blind 
Sunshine Home for Blind Babies, Leamington ..  — 
Sunshine Home for Blind Babies, East Grinstead  — 
Sunshine Home for Blind Babies, Haydon Bridge, 

Northumberland ae sore 
Sunshine Home for Blind Toddlers, N orthampton. — 
r Sunshine Home Nursery School, Northwood ... — 
| Bloomfield, Leamington (Women—permanent).. — 
; Wavertree House, Hove (Women—permanent)..  — 
_ The Haven, Scarborough—Holiday Home* : 21 
Westlands, ‘Harrogate (Home for the Deaf-Blind) _ — 
& Fellowship: House, Hoylake (Holiday Home for — 
the Deaf-Blind)* re eo cle a 7 
sn Lodge, Harrogate*. . ‘ees EO 
e of Recovery, Long Meadow, erate ee 
e of Recovery, America Lodge, Torquay oo 
ol of Shorthand-Typing and SOeRuPRY, 
itary Grange, Caan 2 


ee Isle of sheds ee ; e —_ 
ie Ea ueeys vacancies only. 


~ GARDNER'S “TRUST FOR THE BLIND. 
== A. Beatrice C. Taylor Fund. 

e Committee will entertain applications from or on 
“ae of ae eo in England and Wales between 


MENTS 


1s. 6d. A le (Minimt M 5S. 


ak ee 2s 2 


YAL MIDLAND INSTITUTION FOR THE BLIND 


ae 


;.experienced and with thorough knowledge ~ 
ade. - Bartiealacs and salary required to be sent — 
e SPY, Chaucer pirect, Nottingham. ‘* 


COUNTY -BOROUGH OF SOUTHAMPTON a 
__ HEALTH DEPARTMENT mee 
eee of Home Sass ae of the Blind 


5 (60 per a annum, i 
rms of application may ae Bani from 486 
al Officer of Health, Civic Centre, Southampton, 
hoe ti ge pale laters ‘than. ee February, 


Diet lists | prepared. 
ue es ‘18, oe Road, Folkestone, Kent. - 


and playing desks will become available during the a 


of the College of Teachers of the Blind. 


3rush- ara) foreman ° required to. supervise 20. ~ 


the 31st January, 


“ADVICE given by Pe ceeo dene on invaildl dietz ' 
Robert Malton, Certifica 


BOARD AND LODGING REQUIRED for cake 
blind young man, aged 21. Preferably near a blin 
Workshop. Reply ‘‘M.V.,’” c/o Editor, THe N 
BEACON, 224, Great Portland Street, W.1. e 


> aes 

TUITION. Lessons in Braille, elementary education 
and higher studies for blind persons given by blind 
Indian student, B.A. (London). Moderate fees. Appl 
J. J. V. Kamat, 32, Torrington Square, W.C.1. (Just 2 
behind new London University building. ) Bi 


HOME TEACHERS’ EXAMINATION, 1948. ;; Cony 
didates desiring instruction and guidance to assist them 
to obtain the Certificate of the College are invited to 
apply for details of a Correspondence Course. Refresher 
Courses in Braille and Professional Knowledge a 
speciality. | Numerous . successes gained in past — 
Examinations. Enclose 2$d. stamp for reply:.\ Eee 
Vickerstaff, Birmingham Rayal Institution for the 
Blind; Court Oak Road, Harborne, Brae et 


GRAMOPHONES FOR SALE 
A number of second-hand clockwork gramophones 


next few months. The gramophones are the ordinary _ 
portable type with sound box. The playing desk type — 
is fitted with pickups and can be used through a radio, 
providirig the radio has the proper connections, or it _ 
can be used with headphones. There will also be one — : 


places where noise cannot apie be tolerated. 

All are priced at 2 tos. and application should 
be made to the National Institute for the Blind, — 
224-6-8, Great Portland Street, W.1, stating type of | 
machine required. ire 


THE BLIND a 
Applications are invited for the whole- time Se 
ment of Female (sighted) Home Teacher and Visitor — . 
for the Blind. Applicants should be between the ages : 
of 25 and 35. are 
Candidates must hold the Home Teaching Certificate 


The appointment is subject to the Local Governmee 
Superannuation Act, 1937, and.the successful candidate. : 
will be required’ to pass a medical examination. The 
salary will be that of Grade 1, A.P. & T. Division’ 
(£330-£375) on the National Scales, plus cost of living 
bonus, The duties will necessitate a car, and travelli 
allowance will be made in accordance w ith the Counei 


Scales. ie SE 

Further particulars together with Applicat = 
Form can be obtained from me. a 
. “Applications, stating — age, a qualilraes) one 


three reGeH nt testimonials, ~ and endorsed 
Teacher for the Blind,’’ must reach me not Jaren thai 1 
1945. , 

y AW) ik BUETON, 
oe a Ne Clerk of the County. Conant 
County Offices, 7 at Ra 
Haverfordwest. as gtr, 
t8th December, wo47.’ Sop Re ce 
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CITY. OF SALFORD © 
c “HOME ‘TEACHER OF THE BLIND 
ih palicatigne are invited for the above. apyintment 
the Blind Persons Welfare Department. Mee 


nual pcrenicats of £15 to £375 per annum, plus" 
ost of living bonus of £48 2s. od. per annum. — 
“he post is subject to the provisions of the Local 
nt Superannuation Act, 1937, and the 
candidate will be required to pass a medical 


Applications i in candidates’ own handwriting, stating 
e, experience and qualifications, accompanied by 
opies of three recent testimonials, should be forwarded 
o the Director of Education, Education Office, Chapel 
treet, Salford, 3, within fourteen days of the appearance 
of this advertisement. H. H. Tomson, 
eee Town Clerk. 


BUCKS COUNTY COUNCIL. | 
arek County Health Department. - 
Boel ations are invited for the appointment of 
ome Teacher for the Blind at a salary in accordance 
_ with Grade A.P. and T.I. of the National Scale of 
Salaries (£330 by £15 to £375 per annum), plus cost of 
Travelling and subsistence allowances 
will be payable in accordance with the Council’s scale. 
ss _ Applicants must hold the certificate of the College of 
- Teachers of the Blind, and should have had experience 
of Blind Welfare Work. : 
The appointment is Superannuable and subject to— 
1) The successful candidate passing a medical exam- 
ination. 
(2) The National Scheme of Conditions of Setvice. 
_ Forms of application may be obtained from the 
County Medical Officer, County Offices, Aylesbury, to~ 
whom applications should be returned not later than. 
Ist ig Nese 1948. 
ee ae Guy R. Croucu, 
ps Clerk of the Bucks, County Council. 
 Gomnk Hall, Aylesbury. 
2nd January, 1948. 


ne CITY OF SHEFFIELD EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
_ SHEFFIELD SCHOOL FOR BLIND CHILDREN 
As part of a regional scheme, the Sheffield Education 
Committee have assumed control of the Sheffield 
School for Blind Children. This school is to be main- 
ned as a Primary School. 
The staffing of the school is being reorganised and 
ee Ge are invited to fill the following vacancies :— 
Two resident teachers (men) experienced in 


x 


teaching all the normal activities of the Junior - 


School. i 
Two resident women teachers, one with Infant 
“ _ training and experience. 
; Possession of a special qualification for tobias 
Blind, though desirable, is. not essential, but 
se ected. candidates will have opportunity to Sholty 
within a reasonable time. 


- Salary will be in accordance with the ‘Burnham Scale 3 


for teachers in Special Schools with the addition of 
oard residence in return for supervisory duties. _ 
the ‘posts will be recognised as a post of special 

ib ity for which an additional payment , will 


Pactibelats and forms of application may be 
d from the undersigned, to whom they should | 
med as soon as possible. 
. STANLEY MOFFETT, 
Director of Education. te 


Education ‘Cice” 
, Tees Street, 


ms 


eS Farry Sade Se 


= : Mistresses. 
according © to 


Schools. 


is provided in return for supe 


experience with blind children ae 
successful candidate does not hold the | 
_ the College of Teachers of the Blind she will 


kW. pass the examination within. two years oF 


ApanernGne to be aired to The Hon. 


: Ot School for the hte eS M n 


Act, and the successful applicant. will 
pass a medical examination. * 
Applicants must hold a certificate of the colle 
Teachers of the Blind and should have had experi 
of blind welfare work, and be able to drive co 
bat. 
Applications. stating age, full details of qu 
and experience should be forwarded to the 1 n 
not jater Ao yan Cary. 24th, 1948. ieee, 
CHARLES PHy THI thy 
Clerk of the Comat Cou I 


— 4 - 


Shire pale = 
Castle Hill, 
Cambridge. 


ESSEX COUNTY. COUNCIL. = 

(Blind Welfare Department.) 
_~ Applications are invited for the posts o 
tificated Home Teachers (areas not yet atra: 
salary of £330 per annum, rising by iner 
tO. £375. per annum, plus cost of living | 
posts are subject to the provisions ( 
Government Superannuation Act. 

The County Council are ‘prepared to. 
plicants for the posts, who do. not possess _ 
Teaching Certificate, and who. may hav 
experience in Home Teaching, provided that t 
a genuine interest in Blind Welfare work, and 
take steps to obtain the Home Teacher's ne 
within a reasonable time. 
would receive a ae of i 180° pee 


the higher a. range as. pee 
tificated teachers would apply. 
candidates will be required to pass a 
tion. The scheme of condition: 
National Joint Council for 
_Professional, 


C The New 


EACON 


A_MAGAZINE | 
DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS 
rs OF THE BLIND 


VoL. XXXII. No. 374, FEBRUARY 1[5ru, 1948. Price 3p. 
Entered as Second Class Matter, March 15, 1929, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act ef March 3, 1379 (Sect 307, nny ae nee 


POETRY AND BLINDNESS 


By eG Owe hit MA POM ENT 


HE study of one subject in relation to another calls for a thorough knowledge of 
both. When brought together, they form a mixture from which arises a new 
subject. As I am not an expert in either of the parent subjects, I shall not pretend 
to be attempting to set out below a scholarly introduction to the complete study 
of “ Poetry and Blindness.” The most I can do is to refer to it from the stand- 
point of one who has reached the borders and begins to realise the importance to 
the cultural and scientific sides of Blind Welfare of the existing knowledge and 
material on a number of matters being brought together under this heading. The 

/new subject which arises in this case is a specialised branch of psychology. It follows, therefore, 

that this work could not be successfully undertaken without considerable preparation. 

I have thought of quietly pressing on with the job of extracting and collecting data and 

examples. No doubt there is much gratification to be derived from covering one’s activities with a 

large silk handkerchief, appearing to do nothing and then suddenly producing a rabbit out of a hat. 

But I am not interested in the opportunity to spring a surprise thirty years hence. Indeed, the chances. 

of pulling it off are not good. I prefer, therefore, to take the view that it does not matter who 

finally produces the result I wish to see, so long as it is done. In view of my belief that it would 

‘enrich the collected knowledge on blindness and the blind and promote their well-being in several 

respects, the sooner the subject is given prominence, the sooner will the qualified person or persons 

‘take it up and the sooner will the desired results be brought about. During the years that one 

might secretly devote to the study, it might progress far as a collective enterprise and an organised 

-pursuit. Above all, the most important material to this study is the poetry written by the blind 

and if the output is encouraged and the products carefully collected and selected, all that we may 

ever want to know about the special relationship between Poetry and Blindness may be discovered 

}and presented to the world in a handy volume in a matter of a few years. 

Fortunately for the beginner, there are some shallows where it is safe for all to paddle in the 

'pastime of poetry. It is no new discovery that verse has an established place amongst the 

‘blind; indeed, it is a fiourishing art. This includes the enjoyable pastime of verse-writing, 

and the appreciation of poetry in one form or another. A more suitable art could not be 
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mentioned. As true art should, it emerges 
naturally. To state that the conditions favour- 
able to poetry are created by blindness is 
plunging into the depths too soon, for it raises 
the social conditions of the blind and the state 
of the mind in blindness. However, it should 
be safe at any stage in the study to say that 
poetry thrives in solitude, because deep con- 
templation requires freedom from distraction. 
The precious mental compensations of thought 
and imagination are exercised healthily, happily 
and usefully, when shaped into verse. 

The ramifications of this subject are limitless. 
There is not an aspect of Blind Welfare to. which 
it does not reach. The primary duty of Welfare 
is to harmonise the state of the mind with 
social conditions. This may entail the creation 
of special social conditions ; it may require the 
process of settling the mind, included in re- 
habilitation ; it may, and usually does, call for 
varied combinations of both’ principles. 

Blindness causes the limitation of scope for 
self-expression and the exercise of artistic and 
creative propensities. Means for the stimulation 
of latent talent are restricted and the ordinary 
process of balanced cultivation denied; es- 
pecially where blindness is not the only barrier. 
But because poetry has, I suggest, a close 
affinity to blindness, it offers an easy medium 
for the healthy exercise of that part of our inner 
make-up which is recognised outwardly in 
artistic attainment and endeavour. Moreover, 
it is an art which can be free of technique. The 
revelation of a pianist to the world depends on 
the circumstances that lead to the piano and 
the ability to play. Poetry, however, is like the 
voice and is present from the start. Much 
-depends on the training, as to. the standard 
reached in the display of these endowments, 
but a measure of satisfaction can be derived by 
the individual from the crudest functioning of 
the voice. in song and the mind in poetry. 

Verse can be, and often is, very revealing of 
the writer. More about verse-writers can always 
be known than about those persons who express 
themselves in other ways or not at all. This is 
clear in the products of pure thought and it is 
in poetry that the most interesting ideas and 
deepest emotions are likely to be brought out. 
Herein lies the special significance of the poetry 
of the blind to the study of blindness. 

In investigating the association between 
blindness and poetry, it is as well to consider to 
what extent this may or may not be peculiar to 
one affliction more than another. Inactivity 
can give rise to a poetic turn of mind. A broken 
leg in this respect would be as favourable. to 
poetry as blindness; in fact it has accounted 
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for the output of verse. This line of enquiry 
leads headlong to the dangerous conclusion that 
poetry is a product of idleness—which rarely 
begets anything really good. Like the theory 
of poetry in adolescence, which rudely dismisses 
poetry as so much scent and colour on a flower 
subordinate to Nature’s main purpose of cross- 
pollination, the argument about poetry being 
the companion of idleness misses the vital 
point. Because in adolescence and idleness the 
outlook and conditions favourable to poetry 
exist, and are more widely experienced, it does 
not follow that poetry belongs to them. At times 
people find things which are always there. It is 
too easy to mistake the record of poetry—the 
written verse—for the real poetry from which 
it is derived. That is why the occasions when 
the opportunities exist for writing verse are so 
often mistaken for the whole of the circum- 
stances that give rise to poetry. Undoubtedly 
the mental state required for the production of 
verse is more easily obtained by a blind person 
and can be entered into more completely than 
by the person with the broken leg who is physi- 
cally immobilised but not mentally cut off from 
visual stimuli. Failure to remember all the time 
that poetry is being related with blindness 
would lead to disagreement with many points, 
especially this latter, for the greatest source of 
poetic inspiration is Nature as presented to the 
sight. 

There can be no greater affront to the spiritual 
life of mankind than for crude theories of mental 
health which deliberately deny the conditions 
for poetry to be advanced and sweepingly 
applied. We all know what happened when 
King Alfred was asked.to look after the cakes. 
He was pre-occupied and that settled it. The 
woman was not to know the absorbing nature 
of his thoughts. Being herself, most likely, 
inexperienced in serious thought, she probably 
regarded the thinker as an idle man. The 
tendency for some minds to degenerate when the 
hands are unoccupied, should not be permitted 
to justify the application of diversions in cases 
where the mind is active and creative. To do 
this would be like turning on “ Music While 
You Work” in the middle of a Parliamentary ~ 
debate. 

In keeping with the slave's song of freedom 
and the exile’s dream of home, blind writers have 
a way of relating sight and visual experience — 
with poetic inspiration. Not until a careful 
study of collected verse has been made, will it | 
be possible to know how common is this | 
tendency. Allowances, at present, have to be. 
made for this kind of verse having been given | 
special prominence because it is known to give. 
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pleasure to other persons. As yet, only a guess 
can be made at the possibility of this kind of 
verse reaching towards sight, and the pleasure 
given by such references being indicative of an 
attitude towards sight. 

It must be understood that such references 


| in verse, as to God and Heaven, are rightly 
| calculated by the writers to ensure that the 
| ideas expressed will receive the advantage of 
| being associated with religious emotion. Much 
| of the power and appeal of classical poetry has 
| been lost with the secularisation of ancient 
| deities. In like manner, the beauty of religious 
| poetry is lost with the decline of religion and as 
| the powerful terms are rendered impotent by 

disbelief. Hence, it is easy to miss the full 
| meaning of poetry entrusted to terms which 
| have lost their power to convey experience as 
| well as sense. To understand it fully, it would 
| be necessary to translate the work, by raising 


every fallen term to equivalent power to our 


| time and ourselves. This process would enable 


us to put ourselves in the places of the poets 


and people of other times and to appreciate 


their poetry for what it meant to them. While 


| poetry belongs to any person, any time, any 
_ place, the full meaning and power of every poem 


is conditioned by the time, the place, and the 
circumstances of its origin. In shaping poetry 
there has to be considerable searching of the 


HOME 


West Ham Municipal Blind Workers’ Social 


_ Club.—This club is desirous of arranging meet- 


=. — - 


| various activities. 


ae 


ings with other Blind Welfare Clubs, in or 


_ around London, with the object of contesting 


the games of dominoes, draughts, chess, etc., 
to be followed by a social evening. Any club 


| secretary who is interested should write to the 
President, Mr. W.S. Jordan, C.B.W.H. Municipal 


Workshops for the Blind, 128, West Ham Lane, 
Stratford, London, E.15. 


Mayor Visits West Ham Blind Workers.—Last 
month the Mayor of West Ham (Alderman P. 
Hearn, J.P.), accompanied by the Mayoress, 


Councillor Moat (chairman of the Blind Welfare 
Committee) and Mrs. Moat, paid an official 


visit to the Municipal Workshops for the Blind 
in West Ham Lane. They were received by 
Mr. W. S. Jordan, the manager, who conducted 
them over the workshops and explained the 
The visitors were greatly 


| interested, and the Mayor had a word with most 
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means of expression, in striving to record 
thoughts and feelings in living words that can 
retain: and pass on the poet’s full: meaning. 
There is great emotional power in references to 
sight in the poetry of the blind ; it goes farther 
than an agreeable association. 
In conclusion of this first effort on Poetry and 
Blindness, let me refer back to plain pastime 
verse and the simple honest appreciation of it 
for its own sake. It belongs to the natural 
culture of the common people and breaks out 
when the turmoil of modern life subsides. May 
it continue to be a flourishing art, unspoiled by 
examination, and may the enthusiasts who are 
growing in number be undismayed at the 
thought of self-revelation. Let it be organised, 
in so far as this would help it to prosper, and let 
it be accepted as a desirable pastime and as an 
examination subject, like music. For :— 


Who can tell what gems of wisdom 
Lie beyond proof or dispute, 


Perhaps, unknown, thought’s rarest 
gifts come— 


To the untrained, deaf-blind-mute, 
Curtained in behind dark glasses, 
Sealed within cold, silent ears, 


In the mind which lonely passes 
Slowly through neglected years. 


of the workers. He was much impressed with 


the quality and quantity of the work done, 
and with the dexterity displayed by the workers. 


New Exeter Home for Elderly Blind.—Last 
month the Mayor of Exeter, Councillor W. T. 
Slader, opened Colleton Lodge, Colleton Cres- 
cent, Exeter. It has been established by 
Exeter City Council as a Home for ‘elderly 
blind people, and will accommodate 17 men 
and women. Work on the house is not yet 
completed, a projected development including 
adaptation of an annexe as a club room for the 
blind of Exeter, numbering 190, under the 
direction of Home Teachers. A canteen and 
facilities for the use of the lawn in summer 
are also contemplated. 

Residents will have an armchair each, 
equipped with headphones, in the lounge. 
Bedrooms, which will be shared by an average of 
two or three persons, are fitted with hot and 
cold water. | 
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Im opening the Home, the Mayor said the 
Blind Persons Act Committee had accomplished 
something which would occupy a shining place 
in Exeter’s history and earn the commendation 
of the whole community. : 

There was sometimes a tendency to put on one 
side anything having a religious angle, but that 
Home came into being because men and women 
were inspired with Christian ideals, added the 
Mayor. 

The Mayor praised the efforts of the Committee 
Chairman (Mr. W. J. Greenslade), the City 
Architect (Mr. H. J. Rowe) and his staff, Mr. 
L. E. Connett, and Miss Chown (Home Teacher). 

A Guide Dog Film.—No one who sees the film 
“Eyes for the Blind,” produced by Voice and 
Vision, Ltd., for the Guide Dogs for the Blind 
Association, can fail to be. convinced of the 
enormous difference the possession of a fully 
trained Guide Dog can make to the life of a 
blind person. At a pre-view showing, Capt. 
V. M. Deane, Chairman of the Association, 
mentioned a blind girl of his acquaintance, who 
claimed that her dog understood 42 words: 
“church, pillar-box, chemist ’’ and so on, and 
could lead her unhesitatingly to any of the 
places she wanted. It was really not hard to 
believe this after seeing the film, demonstrating 
the intelligence of the Alsatians and Collies 
which are chiefly used. The training of the dogs 
at Leamington, described by the commentator, 
Frederick Grisewood, was fascinating to watch 
—promotion from lead to harness and then to 
practice walks in the town, with the dogs 
leading round obstacles and stopping dead 
at every crossing kerb till the road was clear. 
The training of the dog’s master is not the 
least important part of the business—every 
intending ‘‘master’’ or “mistress”? must 
spend three weeks at the school, getting to 
know and care for their new friend and to learn 
to co-operate until the teamwork is perfect. 

The last part of the picture showed guide 
dogs on the job—taking an organist to church, 
leading a factory worker through busy streets, 
doing the rounds with a young farmer. To 
gauge the triumph achieved, one had only to 
think back to an earlier “‘shot’”’ in the film, 
devised to bring home to the sighted what it 
is like to be blind and confused by the noises 
of a city street. A traffic scene was shown 
and then suddenly blotted out—but the inferno 
of sound went on. For a man without sight 
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Committee, will “‘ adopt ’’ about 60 resident — 


blind children at Sheffield School for Blind 
Children in Manchester Road. One of the 
foster-mothers will be resident. | 


Post-War Credits and the Blind. 


credits are payable at once to blind persons, 
Mr. J. L. Williams, Labour M.P. for Kelvin- 


grove, recently approached the Treasury for ~ 


confirmation or denial of the report, and he 
has now received a reply from the Financial 
Secretary, Mr. Glenvil Hall. 

‘Post-war credits,” states Mr. Hall, “ are 
payable now only to men over 65 and women 
over 60. The intention is to give immediate 
benefit to older people only. The question 
whether immediate payment could be made in 
other cases has been considered in the past, 
but it was found impossible to extend the pay- 
ment to any other class of persons, in view of the 
general financial situation. There is thus no 
statutory provision under which credits could 
be paid to anyone below the ages now pre- 
scribed.”’ 

Boarding School for Blind Girls—The Mamv- 
cipal Journal states that North House, Wimble- 
don Park, is to be: bought for £35,000 as a 
boarding school for blind girls by the L.C.C. 
Education Committee. 


St. Dunstan’s Children’s Holiday Home.—A 
Holiday and Convalescent Home for the children 
of blinded ex-Servicemen was opened last 
month at Northgate House, Rottingdean, by 
Air-Marshal Sir Hugh Saunders, of the Air 
Council. Funds for the Home were raised by 
the R.A.F. in 1946 at all stations at home and 
abroad. The Home will accommodate 15 
children at a time. 


Fire Damages Blind Workshops.—Fire last — 


month at the Royal Chelsea Hospital, Leather- 
head, badly damaged the Leatherhead Blind 
Workshops and destroyed valuable machinery. 
In order to get the blind women workers back 
to work, the Workshops have been appealing for 


flat-knitting machines, especially Jacquard and 


Dux machines, overlook and sewing machines, 
and anything useful in machine knitting. 


Link Between Leamington and Regina (Canada) ‘ 
Blind.—When regular gatherings of the Leaming- 


ton Spa Blind Social Centre were resumed after 


the war, a member wrote to a relative living in | 
As a result, 


Canada describing the meetings. 


In view of © 
rumours circulating in Glasgow that post-war — 


to be able, thanks to his dog, to tackle this and 
to step out with vigour and confidence seemed 
little short of a miracle. 


To ‘Mother ’”’ Blind Children.—Two foster- 
mothers appointed by the Sheffield Education 
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the blind people of Regina, Saskatchewan, | 
formed: a similar centre—the Amicus Social | 
Club, and last month the members of the 
Leamington Centre had the pleasure of sharing 
the contents of three 20 Ib. parcels, sent to them | 
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as a gift by the 37 members of the Regina 
Centre. Each of the 35 people receiving the 
gift were also given the name and address of 
one of the.parcel senders. ‘‘It will be really 
grand,” said Miss M. Crossley, “for them to 


correspond with their cpposite numbers in 


| oes, chess, etc. 
| and members are getting refreshments at each 


Saskatchewan. A real link of friendship will 
be forged and points of mutual interest will be 
shared.’’ 

New Social Club for East London.—A new 
Social Club was opened at Talbot House, 42, 


Trinity Square, London, E.C.3, on 2nd January. 


The club is non-political and non-sectarian and 
is open to registered blind persons of both sexes. 

The club has already proved most successful 
and members. are joining from distances a long 
way from the club, The members have enjoyed 
community singing, games of draughts, domin- 
Canteen facilities are good 


meeting. Later on billiard tables and a skittle 


| alley will be available. 


At present the club is meeting fortnightly at 


EMPIRE 


Education Needs of the Blind in Ireland.—‘‘ A 
proper system of secondary education must 


| be provided for blind people in this country — 
| if they are to take their proper place in the world, 

| and to get away from what must be a soul- 
| destroying occupation—basket-making,”’ 


said 
Mr. Martin M. Gleeson, M.A., B.Comm., Chief 


| Executive Officer of the City of Dublin Vocational 
| Committee, in the first of a series of lectures 


in Dublin for members of the Irish National 


| League of the Blind last month. 


He suggested that secondary education should 
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7 p.m. The next meeting night wil ‘be on 
27th February. 


Later on it is proposed to organise an annual 
outing to the seaside and several artists have 
been engaged to entertain the members. 


The officers of the club are: Mr. B. Mucklow, 
President (Home Teacher), Mr. J. Hemming 
Johnson, Secretary (Warden, Talbot House) 
and the Rev. W. Gorton, Treasurer (Chaplain, 
Talbot House). The club has a good number 
of voluntary helpers and is already proving 
of great value to the blind of East London. 


Stockport’s New Blind Institute.—Last month 
the Mayor of Stockport, Alderman H. Ponsonby, 
opened the town’s new Institute for the Blind, 
Deaf and Dumb, which is next door to the old 
premises. Formerly a tobacco factory, the new 
three-storey premises are more spacious. The 
Mayor testified to the value of voluntary effort, 
and tributes were paid to the philanthropy of 
Stockport men who had given the town some 
of its noblest institutions. 
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provide for those who wished to take up 
the professions, occupational traiming or a 
trade. 

In a recent visit to England, he said, he had 
come across blind persons who were expert 
craftsmen and physiotherapists, and one who 
had taken a first-class honours degree in legal 
and political science at Oxford University. 
Those people had at their disposal ways and 
means of getting a secondary education through 
which they could proceed to higher technical 
commercial and professional spheres. 


FOREIGN NEWS 


cHeeat Ligilo.—Mr. Harald Thilander of 
Stocksund, Sweden, hopes—thanks to financial 


| support from a number of countries including 


Great Britain—to publish the international 


Braille magazine Esperanta Ligilo each month 


in 1948, except July and August. Dr. Walter 
Philipp no longer has sufficient free time at his 
disposal to edit the magazine and, despite his 
70 years, Mr. Thilander has again assumed this 


responsibility. 


Mr. Thilander feels that the time has now 


come to restore the Universal Association of 
_ Blind Organisations to its pre-war strength. 


These are the bodies in various countries which 
besides the National 


support the magazine ; 
and the 


Institute for the Blind, London, 


American Federation of the Blind, they include 
four organisations in Sweden and one each in, 
Norway, France, Holland, Denmark and Finland. 
Any blind Esperantist may receive the magazine 
whether he can afford to pay for it or not, and 
those who wish to read it regularly should apply 
to their national delegates or, if they live inva 
country where there is none, direct to Mr. 
Thilander. The British delegate is the Treasurer 
of the organisation, Mr. W. P. Merrick, of 
Penso, Shepperton, Middlesex. 

Braille Correspondence Course in U.S.A.—The 
Lions’ Club of Orlando, Florida, reports that 
during the past seventeen years more than 
2,000 pupils have enrolled in its Braille Course. 
They have come from every one of the United 
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States and from thirty-two other countries. ‘ The 
Course was started by the late Mrs. N. M..G. 
Prange and is a simple series of lessons aimed at 
teaching the’ blind and near-blind to read Braille. 

Increased. Entrance Fee for French Braille 
Library.—As from 1st. December, new readers 
who wish to borrow books from the Braille 
Library of the Association Valentin Hatiy will 
have to. pay an entrance fee of a minimum of 
100 francs if they live in France and 200 francs 
if they live abroad. The entrance fee takes the 
form of “caution ’’ money and is returned on 
presentation of the receipt to any reader who 
wishes to-resign his membership of the Library. 
// New French Organisation for the Blind—An 
VY, vrganisation called “‘ For Our Blind” has been 
formed ‘at one of the Paris Secondary Schools, 
consisting of young men and women who have 


banded together with the aim of helping their 


blind contemporaries to establish closer contact 
with the ‘seeing through a variety of social 
events: debates, parties, dances and the like, 
and to gain a wider understanding of the out- 
side world. 

The association has started a monthly Braille 
magazine called Lzaison, which its members 
edit, and which is intended to be a permanent 
link between its members and their blind friends. 
The first issue appeared in November, and its 
Editorial outlined the objects of the Association. 
Among these it mentions that sighted boys will 
accompany the blind to concerts and that girls 
will give their blind colleagues practical advice 
on dress, make-up and so on. The article 
appeals for support from the majority of the 
blind who.are interested in community life whom 
the magazine will inform, not only of the work 
of the Association but also of the latest, world 
events. Its first issue also contains an article 
on the details of a flight from Frankfurt to 
Paris, two on the artistic life of the French 
capital, one on Alsace Lorraine, and the first of 
a monthly series of political reviews entitled 
“Getting our Bearings.”” The annual rate of 
subscription is 225 francs, and readers may also 
purchase single issues or subscribe for only six 
months. Its Director is M. Eugéne Geneville, 
or Chey. . 

* Blind Golfers’ Tournament in U.S.A.—Blind 
golfers have received invitations to play in the 
national championship to be held at the Ingle- 
wood Country Club, Los Angeles, California. 
The tournament will be under the direction of 
the U.S. Professional Golfers’ Association and 
sponsored by the Lions Clubs of California and 
a body called «‘ Blind Activities and Recreation, 
Inc.” It will be a 54-hole medal play test for 
the Bing Crosby-Bob Hope Trophy which will 
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-bé presented in person by Crosby and Hope. — 


The tournament will take place on 5th, 6th 
and 7th March and players from all parts of 


i] 


N. America will compete. It is expected to be © 


Increase in Price of French Braille. Publica- 
tions——Under the title 
the current issue of Le Louis Braille is obliged 
to announce that once again the very consider- 
able increases in wages and in the cost of raw 
materials in recent months have compelled the 
Association Valentin Haiiy to raise the price of 
its publications correspondingly. Until 1939, 
the Association sold these to the blind well 
below cost, but conditions have changed and are 
still becoming more difficult so that the Associa- 
tion is now obliged in respect of certain of 


its services—notably its Braille publications— — 


to recover the whole of their cost from the 
customer, including recent increases and any 
which may still occur. The Association is 
also obliged to undertake an economy drive 
from within and will from now on apply strictly 
the rule that no order will be despatched if it 
is not accompanied by the appropriate remit- 
tance. In order to enable the customers to 
conform to this rule, the Association has just 
published up-to-date editions of all its Braille 
Music Catalogues. . 

Louis Braille Stamp.—On 19th January the 
French postal authorities issued a stamp: 
bearing the effigy of Louis Braille ; its postage 
value is six francs and there is an additional 
tax of four francs of which the proceeds will 
assist the work of Entr’Aide Francaise. 

French Braille Readers——The Braille Library 
of the Association Valentin Hatiy now serves 
17,000 blind readers. The estimated cost of the 


Library for the coming year is 1,500,000 francs. ~ 


The Blind in Portugal—Dr. Madeira Pinto 


recently spoke in the Portuguese Chamber of © 


Deputies on the problem of blindness in Portugal. 


He said that the census of 1940 reveals a total — 


of 11,891 blind persons in Portugal or 154 per 
100,000 of the population. Only 7.8 per cent. 


of these are gainfully employed, and of the | 


remainder 45.8 per cent. live at the expense of 
their relatives ; 
homes ; 17 per cent. are beggars, and the rest 


fall into a miscellaneous category. Portugal has. . 


14 voluntary Homes for the Blind, but these 
are concentrated into only five of the 22 counties.. 


This number is insufficient. Dr. Pinto advocated — 


the establishment of a national organisation,, 
promoting useful employment, 
education of the blind, the setting up of training 


centres and especially the intensification of | 


prevention work. 


5-4 per cent. are in special © 


compulsory | 


the biggest event on record for the blind golfers. |. 


‘« Harsh Realities’’ | 
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NATIONAL TRIBUTE TO A GREAT BLIND WELSHMAN 


| has preached for.70 years. 
_than 200 hymns, won the chair at Caernarvon 
_ National Eisteddfod in 1894, the crown twice, 
at Wrexham in 1888, and later at Brecon. He 
_ is an ex-Archdruid. 


Dr. H. ELVET LEWIS — ELFED, 


| ALES paid homage at the Temple of 
\ X Peace, Cardiff, on January 23rd, to a 
great man in Welsh literature—Dr. 


H. Elvet Lewis, the blind hymnologist, 


writer, bard and preacher. The following 


_ account of the ceremony is from the South Wales 


Evening Post. 
From all corners of the Principality where 


_Elfed’s memorable messages from the pulpit 
_have been heard and his popular hymns sung, 


came leading figures in Welsh life to bestow on 


this 86-year-old native of Conwil Elvet, Car- 


marthenshire, the tribute of a nation. . 
Although he retired from the pastorate of 
King’s. Cross, London, in 1940, Elfed, despite 


_ his blindness, is still actively engaged as a writer 
and preacher, and lives in Penarth. 


He took over his first church 68 years ago,and 
He has written more 


Presenting the cheque for £1,600, Mr. Cecil- 


Williams, Treasurer of the Testimonial Fund, 


said it was the greatest pleasure he had ever 


| had.to give thanks to Elfed in the name of the 


nation. 
Speaking to a packed audience, which in- 


_ cluded representatives of music, literature, and 


the arts and crafts of Wales, Mr. Jim Griffiths, 


_M.P., Minister of National Insurance, said Elfed 


: 


_ living symbol of Wales and its people. 


_ -was one of Carmarthenshire’s greatest sons. He 


was the voice of the people of Wales, and a 
They 


“VOICE OF WALES ’’ 


were not only honouring Elfed, but, honouring 
Wales as a nation. 

The. Rev. William Evans (Wil Ifan), Bridgend, 
the Archdruid of Wales, recalled Elfed’s long 
association with the National. Eisteddfod of 
Wales, and his reign as Archdruid. 

Canon Maurice Jones, former Principal of 
Lampeter College, who presided, said his life- 
long friendship with Elfed had given him the 
opportunity of knowing his fine qualities. Elfed 
had never mourned over his affliction... Instead, 
the blind bard could see better than ever, not 
the temporal, but the spiritual, invisible things. 

The Rev. W. J. Rees, Alltwen, chairman; of 
the. Congregational Union, said Elfed had 
preached, in his life, more than any other 
minister. It was a great day for Wales to be 
able to appreciate a great son. 

Acknowledging, Elfed mentioned a letter he 
had recently received from New Zealand asking 
for permission to use one of two of his hymns 
at a festival. He had always felt that there was 
something sacred in a hymn and any country 
in the world would get a hymn from him for 
nothing. 

“Let us give all we can to the service of 
Wales, and to other nations,” he said. ‘“‘ That 
is the only way we can bring this world back to 
its place one day. Let us give thanks that we 
have the privilege to serve.’ What has paid me 
back is that I have been of assistance to some- 
body or another.” 

Two of Elfed’s hymns, ‘‘ Cofia’n Gwlad” 
and “Whom Oceans Part”’ were sung’ at the 
meeting. 


I WISH I WERE... 
BPE ete 2 NAMEN 
(who ts blind) 


I wish I were a bird on the wing : 
That I might fly, that I might sing ; 
I wish I were a garden gay 

To bring folk pleasure day by day ; 
I wish I were the golden dawn 

That welcomes in a summer morn ! 


Or better still, I’d like to be 
White-crested waves upon the sea ; 
I wish I were a gentle breeze ; 

An avenue of lovely trees! 


I would I were a crystal stream, 

A harvest moon, a starry gleam! 
Or could I be some green-clad hills, 
A vale of dancing daffodils ? 


Not birds nor flowers, not hills nor trees ; 
Nor sun or moon, no, none of these— 
God’s great creative work I could not be. 
So I'll remain content to be—just me. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor. 
Registration and the Blind 

Sir,—With reference to the announcement 
that blind people, with other disabled people, are 
exempted from registration under the Registra- 
tion for Employment Order, this is, I feel, 
grossly unfair. I think that the Government 
should be approached to put pressure on to 
employers in order that they may open the 


doors of industry wider to the blind. There are, - 


I know, numbers of blind people who are quite 
capable of carrying out useful employment— 
for instance, blind street-musicians, to my mind 
another type of Spiv. We wish to be thought of 
as useful independent citizens, so why not let 
us make a stand and show that we are just as 
capable as workers with sight of being fitted 
into industry ? 
Yours, etc., 
N. FRANKLIN (London). 


To the Editor. 
‘* Colonising ’’ the Deaf-Blind 

Sir,—The article entitled ‘‘ Why not ‘ Colon- 
ise’ the Deaf-Blind ? ’ in your December issue 
sounds very nice on paper, and will certainly 
appeal to many individual deaf-blind; but I 
feel sure that the majority will agree that to 
segregate themselves in such a way would be 
to admit an impotency to live like ordinary 
citizens. Furthermore, while curing one kind 
of loneliness, it would create another and far 
greater solitariness, that of being cut off from 
the rest of the world, and so would not be to 
the benefit of the deaf-blind as a class. How- 
ever, | am putting the matter before the deaf- 
blind by reprinting the article in the June 
issue of their magazine, The Braille Rainbow, 
and [ hope that it will evoke discussion. I 
shall be pleased to send ‘‘ Columbus ”’ either a 
carbon copy of my typed MS. or a Braille copy 
of the magazine, if he will apply to me in 
Braille to 13, Bateman Road, Brightlingsea, 
Essex. 

Yours faithfully, 
Dorotuy L. BRYANT. 


To the Editor. 
The Theosophical Teaching 
Sir,—I always find THE NEw _ BEAcON 
interesting, and 15th January issue particularly 
so. 
In her interesting article “What Are You 
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Going to Do About It?”’, Dorothy L. Bryant 
says “as the Theosophists would say, to the 
sins they had themselves committed in a 
previous life.’ Knowing something of the 


theosophical teaching, I thought I would like 


to enlarge on this statement, as otherwise it 
sounds a_ little discouraging when we look 
around the world of to-day and see how we are 
all suffering ; we must have been very sinful! 
But know, there is a hope in it. Having com- 
mitted sins or mistakes in the past, often due 
to ignorance, we treat the effects of these mis- 
takes which come to us in the present in a 
different spirit, by reason of our added ex- 
perience. It is our reaction to circumstances. 
which is so important ; 
negatively, we can react positively and thus 
begin to build a more glorious future. 

Yours faithfully, 

D. M. WooDWARD. 


To the Editor. . 
The Study of Psychology 

StrR,—Perhaps it may interest your readers to. 
know how I began to study Psychology. Many 
years ago, when I was working for my Home 
Teacher’s Diploma, the Vicar of the church I 
attended, St. Andrews, Starbeck, Harrogate, 
decided to give some lectures on Psychology to. 
the church workers, Sunday school teachers, 
etc. I attended these lectures. Our Vicar, 
apart from being a Vicar, was a scientist. 
Amongst the books we studied was “Social 
Psychology,” by McDougall, obtainable in 
Braille from the National Library for the Blind. 
This book is an excellent work, and a good book 
for beginners. It deals with instincts, senti- 
ments, character, etc. 

I found my psychological knowledge very 
useful when I started my duties as a Home 
Teacher. 

Yours, etc., 
ENID MuRRAY. 


To the Editor. 
Swimming 
Str,—I was much interested in your editorial 
on Swimming, but surprised to learn that the 
sport is indulged in by only a small percentage 
of blind people. I have heard so much about 


the freedom of movement made possible for 


those who cannot see because of there being 
nothing to bump into in the water, and have so 


_ 


we need not react — 
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_ often seen allusions to blind swimmers in your 
““ Achievements of the Blind” column, that I 
| somehow imagined that the majority of young or 
| youngish ‘blind people, who were otherwise 
_ physically fit, could swim. 

Some years ago I helped to teach blind men 
' and women at a swimming bath frequented by 
_ the Sports Club for the Blind. I must admit that 
| I found them slow learners. This may have 
_ been partly because I was unaccustomed to 
| teaching adults at all and swimming should be 
_ learnt young. But I do think that any teacher 
| of blind swimmers requires an infinite amount 
| of patience. The sighted pupil learns so much 
| trom watching other people swimming that one 
| is inclined to forget how much extra instruction 
| is required to compensate for this. On the other 
| hand I was pleasantly surprised to note the 
freedom with which the accomplished swimmers, 
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including those with no sight at all, struck 
out, or dived from the spring-board. Few, if 
any, blind women were divers. But I have noted. 


in the sighted world too that, though on an. 


average women are better swimmers than men, 
or at least have more staying power, a great 
many women never attempt to dive at all. 
One or two blindfold races at swimming 
galas gave me a small personal experience of 
how little the inability to see matters in the 
water, and I hope that your editorial will en- 
courage more blind people to take part in a 
sport from which they can derive such a tre- 
mendous amount of pleasure—apart from the 
all-important fact that none of us can tell when, 
through some unforeseen accident, we may owe 
our lives to our ability to swim. 
Yours, etc., 
HELEN CHALMERS. 


OBITUARY 


We deeply regret to announce the deaths 
of :-— 


Charles F. Phillips, Vice-President of the 


“Swiss Cottage’? Old Pupils’ Association. 


Mr. Phillips was such a popular personality — 


that it is difficult to express adequately the 
loss the club has sustained. Mr. N. F. Hill, 
General Secretary, writes: “He would not, 
I know, wish us to mourn him, but there is 
no doubt that he will be greatly missed. Let 
us, who are the poorer for his passing, try to 
keep his memory evergreen by recollecting 
his steadfast spirit, his great good humour and 
his unbounded cheerfulness, qualities which, 
so richly found in him, will prove him our 
example and inspiration.” 


Miss J. E. Butler. She taught under the School 
Board for London and the London County 
Council from 1881 until the end of I9g19 in 
several schools for the blind, and was much 
beloved by her pupils. During her retirement 
she corresponded with many of her old pupils 
and showed much interest in their careers. She 
will be greatly missed. 


Herbert S. Royston, at Leigh-on-Sea, aged 75. 
In 1897 he qualified as a piano tuner after three 
years’ training at the Royal Normal College for 
the Blind, Upper Norwood, and within a few 
years of hard work had established himself in 
London as a successful piano tuner and music 
teacher. His consideration for his less fortunate 
fellow blind, a marked feature ‘ throughout 
_ his life, early showed itself, and many tuners 


will recall with gratitude the kindly advice 
and help they received from him at the beginning 
of their careers. To stretch out a helping hand 
was to Herbert Royston an irresistible impulse. 

His interest on behalf of the blind absorbed 
most of his leisure time. As Honorary Secretary 
to the Blind Social Aid Society and Literary 
Union he will be most widely known, and as the 
Society’s representative he served from 1931 
to 1940 on the Executive Council of the National 
Institute for the Blind. In other’ directions, 
too, he worked for the cause that he had at 
heart. He was one-time Chairman of the Royal 
Normal College Old Students’ Guild, a mark 
of appreciation which he well deserved. He was 
also on the Tuners’ Committee appointed some 
30 years ago to ascertain whether by adaptation 
it would be possible to make more complete 
the blind tuner’s outfit of tools, and to recom- 
mend, if necessary, improvements to the tools 
then in general use. Good work was accom- 
plished, as evidenced in the N.I.B. Apparatus 
Catalogue. This Committee also set up a 
Board of Examiners, of whom Herbert Royston 
was one, to test young tuners before placing 
them, not only in piano tuning but also in minor 
repairs. } . 

In 1939 he was compelled to retire from’ his 
activities owing to failing health, and'it must 
have been a bitter disappointment to him to 
rélinquish his connections with the blind com- 
munity. About this time he undertook to teach 
Braille to a business man who had lost his sight 
twelve years earlier.. Later, when he was unable 
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todo anything for himself, this act-brought its 


own- reward ; his latest pupil often read to him 


and wrote his correspondence. No wonder that 
all with whom he came in contact respected him 
—a most- lovable man, a thorough Christian 
gentleman. ) 

Herbert Stanley Broderick, of Bournemouth. 
He took a keen interest in the Bournemouth 
Blind ‘Aid Society, and was Assistant Treasurer 
and a regular visitor every fortnight to the 
Society’s Home in Victoria Park, Winton. | 

George Gosling, of Ilford, Essex, aged 72. 
When working at the [ford Tramways Depot 
his sight failed, due it is believed to malaria 
through army service overseas in the 1914-18 war, 
and 20 years ago became totally blind. When 
he was workless three years later he was invited 
by Mrs. Elizabeth White to spend a week with 
her husband and herself at their home, 471, 
Ley Street—and stayed there for 17 years. 
Mrs. White, his ‘fairy godmother,’ took 
him almost daily to meetings of old age pen- 
sioners in halls throughout Ilford, and he 
became the life and soul of these meetings, 
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dancing, cracking jokes, and singing his favour- 
ite song, ‘‘Cockles and Mussels.””:: At his 
funeral service, the clergyman who conducted 
it spoke a fitting epitaph, saying : “ Through 
twenty years of darkness he brought a deal of 
light to thousands of people.” 
Bailie John Welch, Labour Member of Edin- 
burgh Town Council since 1938. He took a 
particular interest in the welfare of the blind 


and served on the Board of Management of ~ 


the Royal Blind Asylum and School, Edinburgh. 

W. A. Jupp, Secretary of the West of England 
Institution for the Blind, Exeter. A partner 
in the firm of Messrs. W. Cutcliff Knill and Co., 
accountants, he had a great deal to do with 
the affairs of the Institution when Mr. Knill 
was its secretary, and on the death of Mr: Knill 
in 1936, Mr. Jupp was appointed Secretary 
and held that position since. The many pro- 
fessional people and representatives of organisa- 
tions with which he was connected who attended 
the funeral at Heavitree Parish Church show 
how wide were his activities and how highly he 
was respected. 


“LANGE DE LA NUIT” 


(Academy Cinema, London,’ W.1) 


not Geneviéve, the “angel of the dark,” 

who makes this film, but the man whom 

she “rescues ’’—the war-blinded Jacques 
Martin, played by the artist who enchanted 
us in “Les. Enfants du Paradis’—Jean-Louis 
Barrault. His interpretation of the part has 
a depth and delicacy found all too rarely among 
screen actors, and it is always a pleasure to 
listen: to his clear, attractive voice. The plot 
is simple, even hackneyed. Jacques is an art 
student pursuing his studies and earning. his 
living at the same time in pre-war Paris, in 
the company of Simone, a vixenish “ piece,” 
who seems, unaccountably, to charm him. 
War breaks up the happy-go-lucky student 
life and Jacques returns—blind—to. find that 
Simone has fled to pastures new. Geneviéve, a 
fellow-student, whose simplicity is her strength, 
never doubts for an instant that Jacques can 
and will reach greater heights than ever before. 
Spurred on by her, he does—and inevitably 


S nai cen and lovely though she is, it is 


falls. in love with his ‘‘ ange de la nuit,” who | 


promises to marry him. But her fiancé, Bob, 
long given up as “ missing,’? suddenly appears, 
and Geneviéve, in a painful scene, in which 
Jacques is unaware of his rival’s presence. in 
the room, has to make her choice. Her 
love for Jacques proves the stronger and the 
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honest but uninteresting Bob fades silently 
away. . | 

If sentimentality there is in the film, it is 
certainly not Jacques’s fault. Pitchforked back 
into civilian life with little apparent preparation, 
the mainspring of his will is not broken. His 
first appearance at the student club as a blind 
man is admirable. He walks quietly in, without 
undue hesitation, and refuses to be “ fussed 
over.” Perfectly natural, too, is the outburst of 
nervous irritability when an awkward, com- 
passionate silence falls on the group of students 
gathered to meet him. “For heaven’s sake, 
go on talking,’ he cries. Then he goes to his 
studio, and forces himself to explore it inch by 
inch. Here he certainly blunders about rather 
badly, but this only happens when he loses his 
sense of direction and in an access of nervous 
rage neglects to move with caution. At this 
point, his courage fails and at length he allows 
Genevieve, whose: aid he has angrily spurned 
up to then, to lead him to a chair. The rest 
seems deceptively easy, for the tedious process 
of Jearning to pick up the threads of his existence 
is left to the imagination and only the successful 
result is seen—the artist absorbed. again in his 
work of modelling. It is a tribute to the sensi- 
tive quality of Barrault’s acting that he: has 
made the réle a convincing one. ar 
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THE BILL AND THE DEBAT E 


HE National Assistance Bill, which had its Second Reading in the edt, on 
November 24th (four weeks after publication), is nearing the end of its rapid passage 
through committee. After ten sittings, Parliamentary Committee C has .reached 
the First Schedule, and the Bill will probably go to the Lords immediately. 

Pa Ong December 17th, Mr. Richard Law, supported by Mr. Edward. Evans. and 
Lieut.-Commander Clark Hutchison (who have, together, most ably championed 
the cause of the blind throughout the debate), moved a valuable amendment. to 
delete from Section 9 the phrase disqualifying workers under a contract of service 
from receiving assistance grants. The Section, as drafted, disqualified-more than half the blind 
working population, and would have resulted in a false distinction between workshop employees and 
home workers, both of whom suffer equally from the handicap of blindness and the extra living costs 
which blindness entails. The Minister of National Insurance agreed with the intention of this 
amendment, though disapproving its form, and undertook to reconsider the question and to “ meet 
the point in some other way ” on the Report stage. 

At its sixth sitting, the Committee debated the vitally important Section 28 which re- -enacts 
and expands the provisions of the Blind Persons Acts, and embodies the powers and duties of Local 
Authorities in relation to the welfare of the disabled. Mr. Edward Evans, after failing to secure an 
express reference to the deaf-blind in the definition of disability, succeeded in obtaining an addition 
to sub-Section (4) specifically empowering Local Authorities to compile and maintain, classified 
tegisters of disabled persons who will benefit from the local welfare schemes. This amendment will 
safeguard the existing registers of the blind and, if the power is effectively used by Local Authorities, 
will provide an essential scientific basis for a corhprehensive welfare service for other classes of 
disabled persons who have not hitherto been registered. The registers maintained under this Section 
will be a valuable check on the comprehensiveness of registration under the Disabled Persons 
(Employment) Act, and will enable Local Authorities which enter upon detailed classification, to 
compile special registers of the deaf-blind. 

On the same sub-Section, the Committee considered an amendment of far-reaching 
importance, intended to define the boundaries of ministerial responsibility for workshops for the 


blind. The Bill, as drafted, empowers Local Authorities to provide workshops and home workers’ 


schemes and, apparently, even to operate a placement service. The Minister of Health is centrally 
responsible for this part of the Bill, and the local scheme embodying these employment facilities will 
be approved by him. This power, which exactly duplicates that of the Minister of Labour under 
Section 15(5)(c) of the Disabled Persons (Employment) Act must, at best, cause endless confusion 
and, at worst, could withdraw workshops for the blind from the scope and benefits of that Act. The 


_ Parliamentary Secretary to the Minister of Health, in resisting the amendment (which was ultimately 
 negatived), stated that the Bill “’ does not in any way modify the powers which Parliament has placed 


in the hands of the Ministry of Labour under the 1944 Act.” That is literally true; the one Act 


| will not modify the other. It merely duplicates it and renders it meaningless. The assurance which 
_ has been given does nothing to dispel the fear that the Disabled Persons (Employment) Act, which 
- seemed to be a new deal for the blind, will, in the matter of sheltered employment, be a dead letter. 


The major defect of the Bill, from the point of view of national and regional organisations, was 
considered. on an amendment to Section 29 at the seventh sitting of the Committee. Unfortunately, 


_ the Bill was drafted without regard to the fact that Blind Welfare is, and other welfare services to 


the disabled will increasingly become, a complex of national and regional as well as local. services. 
The repeal of Section 102 of the Local Government Act 1929, under which grants have hitherto been 


| made towards.the cost of Braille and Moon literature and certain regional services, involves a loss of 


some. {15,000 per annum. The attempt to re-introduce these grants by a lengthy amendment to 


_ Section 29 was ingenious but technically unacceptable, and it was withdrawn on an undertaking 


that contributions would be continued from the departmental appropriation of the Ministry of Health. 
That is a welcome concession, but does not go far enough, as the amount of contribution is frozen 


| to pre-war costs, and the arrangement will not include a grant to reduce the price of apparatus, 
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which now costs the blind customer more than he should be expected to pay and yet imposes a heavy 
charge on the funds of the National Institute for the Blind. It includes no provision for new services 
such as talking books, which will involve a heavy outlay in the next few years. The departmental 
appropriation, moreover, is subject to annual review and is vulnerable in times of economic crisis. 

Another consequence of the same structural defect is the Bill’s failure to provide a distinct 
method of registering, inspecting and financing national and regional organisations for the disabled. 
Quite apart from the absurdity of registering civilian organisations under the War Charities Act 1940, 
Section 39 ignores the recommendations of a Home Office Committee and the experience of twenty- 
seven years of the Blind Persons Act that local authority registration is not an effective way of 
ensuring the honesty, relevance or efficiency of Charities which operate in more than one local area. 
The issue is not, as the Parliamentary Secretary suggested when resisting the amendments, merely 
one of status and prestige, but involves the whole question of effective supervision in the public 
interest and, as the Bill stands at the moment, no provision exists for making capital contributions. 
towards the cost of national and regional Homes. The arrangement whereby a Local Authority will 
inspect and grant-aid a Home maintained, as its agent, by a voluntary organisation, applies well to 
a Home which serves local needs; but it cannot be stretched to include a Home which meets the 
special need of a widely scattered class of handicapped people among whom may not be anyone 
ordinarily resident in the Registering Authority’s area. We hope that this question will be reconsidered 
at the Report stage. 

On February 5th the Committee reached the difficult question of defining blindness. . Mr. Edward 
Evans moved an amendment to Section 61 which would have substituted the following for the present 
statutory definition: “A blind person means a person whose vision is so reduced that he is incapable 
of following activities for which eyesight is ordinarily essential.’”” The Parliamentary Secretary, 
though commending the ingenuity of this attempt to solve a problem which is well appreciated by the 
Government, resisted the amendment as inexact for legal purposes, and the question was deferred 
for later consideration. That gives an opportunity, before the Report stage, to hammer out a 
definition of blindness which will be acceptable to ophthalmologists, lawyers and weltare workers. 

As we go to press the Committee has under discussion an amendment to the Second Schedule, 
which would empower the National Assistance Board to “ disregard the first ten-and-sixpence a week 
of a periodical grant paid to a disabled person by a voluntary organisation.” If the sense of this 
amendment is not accepted, the pension societies of the blind (of which there are forty-four in England 
and Wales with an annual expenditure of approximately £48,000) will have to revise their functions. 
The blind will suffer because such pensions are of immense value in meeting special conditions of 
hardship which call for special allowances. We understand that the Minister of National Insurance 
has told the Committee that the National Assistance Board will be given wide powers to disregard 
pensions and allowances from voluntary sources, which at the moment seems highly satisfactory. 

THE EDITOR. 
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A BLIND GROOM 


HE Shields Evening News of 17th January unloaded. Quite frequently Wrightson rode 


contains some interesting particulars of 

William Wrightson, a blind man of How- 

don, who, losing his sight through smallpox 
in childhood, lived here in the early rgth century 
and became a groom to Mr. Hurry, the ship- 
builder. 3 

Wrightson often rode to Shields and, although 
blind, threaded his way through the narrow 
streets to the fish market and always returned 
within the hour. 

When Mr. Hurry died Wrightson took service 
with Mr. Jopling, the shipowner. _Shipowners 
and captains were always eager to secure dis- 
charging berths and had: to ride post-haste to 
Newcastle to do this. Delay sometimes meant 
waiting a month before the vessel could be 
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to Newcastle for his master, and leaning for- 
ward in his saddle with his right ear towards 
the road to listen for oncoming traffic, he went 
confidently at a smart trot. Henever had a fall. 

On one occasion Mr. John Charlton, the How- 
don baker, bought a new spring cart. It was 
lying at the blacksmith’s shop belonging to — 
Joe Rutter. Wrightson came in, passed his 
hands over the cart and asked who had been 
foolish enough to buy a cart with odd wheels. 
A careful examination by the experts proved © 
that Wrightson had perceived what those with © 
sight had missed. | 

Wrightson had a sad end. He was stricken © 
with cholera when the malady visited Howdon | 
and did not recover. | 


| he will suffuse with shame, 


banquet hall deserted.’’ 


he New 
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A BLIND BLUNDER 


By JOHN NOLAN 


NY blind or sighted man who has 
lived his sixty motley years 
should be able to recall with 
pleasure his virtuous deeds 
which have _ bettered his 
fellow-men. Concurrently, his 
retrospection, if he has lived 
as naughtily normal as the 
rest of men, should also make him wince at 
the misdeeds and mishaps which beset him 
away back down his road of years, for which 
If he has made 
the journey without seeing the track, he will 


be blushingly mindful of ludicrous episodes, - 


involving himself and others, in which he had 


| no contriving intent, although filling the roles 
| of chief producer, performer and sufferer. His 
| regret at such remembered occurrences will be 


earnest, but will be none the less so if his 


| penitent expression of face be followed by one 
| of apoplectic, laughing crimson at the thought 
of the idiotic figure he cut during those 
| exhibitions. 


The blunder to be recounted is true. But for 


| the Editor’s peace of mind I hasten to assure 


him that it is non-libellous. It was enacted 


| 40 years ago, and the actors are dead, leaving 


oe 


me the sole extant who treads alone the 


| The Domaine of Isolde. 


Two thousand years ago Tristan, at the 


| behest of King Marc of Cornwall, crossed the 
f sea to .an 


adventured valley to propose 
marriage by proxy to the Princess Isolde, and 


| to escort her to King Marc as queen. Kingship 
_ in those unparliamented days could be achieved 


by the ownership of a few thousand forested 


| acres, stocked with wild men, pigs and wolves. 
_ Isolde was the only child of her dead father 


and living mother, was sole inheritress to a 


few modern county-sized tracts of forests, with 
wild men, pigs and wolves aplenty. Royal 


|. Marc was as earnest a business man as he was 
a loving lovér. 


Poor Isolde, Tristan and Marc! Theirs is 
a sad and lovely story, but one which cannot 
be dawdled over here. You would be better 
advised to go to Covent Garden and hear how 
Wagner plays up the theme, or read the verse 
and prose versions which twenty centuries of 
writers have written. Anyhow, this scribe is 
too ignorant of the misty facts to be a reliable 
narrator. But he has acutely intimate know- 
ledge of what befell others and himself on that 


legend-haunted spot two thousand years after 
the original performance of the first act of 
‘* Tristan and Isolde.”’ 


A Sunday Morning Walk in Paradise. 

A Sunday morning in mid-June, 1905. Three 
men newly graduated from adolescence, two 
totally blind and the third with gravely in 
adequate eyesight, had walked miles into one 
of the largest metropolitan parks in Europe, 
which was once a portion of Isolde’s ‘‘ queen- 
dom.’ If there has been a more celestially 
weathered morning since, the recountant has 
failed to observe it. The ineffable deliciousness 
of vernal perfumes, the concerted hum of 
honey-happy insects, the exultant songs of 
birds above and the vibrato of the grasshoppers 
in the flowered sward below, were glowed to 
scented-breathing, vocal joy by the seductive 
warmth of the breezeless sunshine, 

Too distant to be a distraction, could be 
heard the sotto: voce cacophony of a city-full 


‘of ringing church bells mingling with the 


muted blare of military bands marching to 
Divine Service. As the young men went their 
way, the bells and bands dimmed to broken 
whispers, and then to silence, and the only 
mortal sound was of their treading feet and 
their spoken words. 

Despite the tarmac road they trod, two of 
them saw nothing fanciful in the suggested 
analogy of their companion that they were 
taking a Sunday morning walk in Paradise, 
and would be more likely to meet Adam and 
Eve doing likewise than anyone of their day 
from the city of bells and bands from whence 
they came. They were not stalely grown up, 
were avid readers of pretty poetry and prose, 
and were deep in the study and practice of 
romantic music, which all combined to make 
them ingenuously imaginative; so, moving in 
their innocent allegory, they continued their 
Sunday morning walk in Paradise. 

They came to a winding valley, narrow, 
deep and waterless, down whose steep ramps 
cautious men descended feet and tail first on 
hands and knees, or frontwise by sedentary 
locomotion. Such descent, however accom- 
plished, necessitated an all-four ascent from 


the valley on its opposite side. By such hazards 


a half-mile short cut could be made; for the 
road on the lips of the valley kinked in 


harmony with its windings. 


On former visits in the starkness of winter . 
they had halted on the brink of the treeless 
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declivity, joined hands, counted three, and 


jumped in many arching hops. to the bottom,.... . 


three high steeples deep. 


On this sainted Sabbath morn, with earth 
and elements so redolent of Eden, they 


righteously. debated as to the irreverence of - 


taking such workaday leaps. | There being 
no other soul of mankind present to ~ be 
scandalised, they decided on the sinlessness of 
the hurtling descent. . 


Paradise Lost. 

~Buttoning their Jackets’ joining hand—the 
two wholly blind ones on the outsides—they 
approached the fearsome slope, and chorussed 
quietly One... Two... Three, and sprang 
downwards into space. With practised pre- 
cision they alighted some twenty feet lower to 
rebound on their second swoop. And at its 
zenith their brains and stomachs were chilled 
to stone with terror. 

Dead in the line of landing came warning 
roars and shrieks from the gaping mouths of 
a bass-voiced old man and his two young- 
women daughters, who had been reclining 
there in idyllic seclusion; father to read his 
Sunday paper, with an acolyte daughter 
slantingly prone on either side reading the 
volumed literature of her choice. All three 
were now perilously on their knees facing up- 
hill, waving newspaper and books in panic 
effort to shoo off the oncoming triple monster. 
But the inexorable working of gravitation 
would not be put off its mark thus, and that 
mark was the exact site occupied by the frantic 
family. Better, far, far better, had it taken 
courageous, instantaneous, diving flight before 
the dropping destruction. 


The landing was so momentous and its 
momentum so impelling that, despite the trio’s 
saving embraces, the six were scrummed into 
a'conglomerate ball, which rolled a squealing, 
grunting, falling course. So terrific became 
its speed and weight that the turf was rooted 
up by the whirling hands attempting to brake 
or Stay its frenzied surge. It shed in its wake 
sixteen shredded sheets of the Sunday paper, 
two books, a lady’s shoe, torn pieces of Sunday 
clothing, and much pocket property. The old 


man’s bowler gamely rolled a race, with its. 
engulfed owner, being occasionally spurred on- 


by an inadvertent kick from a protruding foot 
from the bowling nightmare. None of its six 
thudding heads was permitted a second’s col- 
lected thought; but a fleeting wondering flashed 
through one of them as to whether it was not 
from the topmost Everest. that this eternal, 
bilious-bounding had commenced. His specula- 
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tion was distracted by somebody’ s knee hurt- 
fully entering his mouth, whenafter his brain 
was awash with swirling oceans. 

There WAS a level, static bottom to the 
world and the commingled sextet was a 
gasping, aching, tattered pile upon it. 

For long moments it did not disintegrate, 
so dire its dread that any movement might 
trundle it off on. another abysmal tumble. Then 
its foundations heaved and cried aloud at the 
smothering load of the fleshy superstructure, 
and it crawled asunder into conventional 
entities. No word was spoken, each one being 
too concerned in exploring the seriousness of 
his or her aches or in the ashamed adjustment 
of displaced clothing, while all were greedily 
gulping air; the Old Man being the most 
wheezily voluble in doing so. Yet in his dis- 
tress and smarts, the blind allegorist mentally 
recited: ‘‘ Ruin upon ruin! Rout on rout! 
Confusion -sworse confounded!’ (Paradise 
Lost.) By jingo, it was! 

A soothing-toned voice began to address the 
wreckage: it was that of ‘‘ Savonarola,’”’ the 
most rhetoric of the three young men, and 
hence his pseudonym. He was unknowingly 
standing on the old man’s collapsed bowler, 
with both hands in his trousers’ pockets—no 
one then knew that high up on the hill his 
braces had sundered, and that his one aim 
in life or death during the tumultuous hurly- 
burly had been to keep that garment function- 
ing in its ordained position. Despite this 
seeming insolent stance, his pleasing voice and 
well-worded apologies appeared to awaken a 
forgiving sense in the souls of the hard-bustled 
family ; in the girl section, anyway : their father 
was still too gluttonous for breath to be rightly 
assessed. ‘‘ Savonarola’’ would indeed be 
worth his name if he could blarney this situa- 
tion to a calm and happy end, his colleagues 
thought. His succeeding words so ensured 
them that he would, that they stood and 
cautiously went to his side, for there was an 
irresistible, tweedling coax in his words. An 
older man than ‘‘ Savonarola’’ would have 
ended his oration at this point and left; but 


_being too trustingly youthful, he waited for 


the old man’s absolution and benediction, who 
by now was replete with wind and was 
squatting in silence. With a_ shattering, 
barrack-square bellow it came: 

"Will you get-off my)... hat and (oem 
out o’ that!-You’re a murdering danger to 
the public! Etc., etc.’’. He had marvellously 
shocking eloquence! Utterly unprintable, 
though! But if ever an aged man was justified 
in profane wrath, this disturbed parent was. 

It was the behaviour of those daughters of 
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his that scalded the hearts of fhe. young men 


most, for they turned over on to their. faces . 


in screeching, choking laughter. Whether at 
the memory of ‘ ‘ Savonarola ’? preaching from 
the’ pulpit of their father’s hat, or whether from 
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hy sterical reaction, the trio never knew. The 
two with still working braces linked 
‘* Savonarola ’’ and painfully crawled up the 
southern. side of that fabled valley whose 
history they had just so energetically enriched. 


ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF THE BLIND 


Don Primitivo Perez Ruiz—a member of the 
Central Blind Welfare Council in Spain—has 
received the Labour Medal from the Spanish 
Government. Subsequently, he made a votive 
offering of the Medal to Our Lady of Pilar. 

Blind Musician’s Success.—Mr. Ronald H. 
Finch, of 20, Graham Road, Rugby, has success- 
fully passed the Fellowship of the Royal College 
of Organists’ Examination. The son of an engin- 
eer, Mr. Finch is now 34 years old. He was 
educated at the Brighton School for the Blind 
and the Royal Normal College for the Blind, 
and became an L.R.A.M. at the age of. 20. 
By 1937 he was an Associate of the Royal 
College of Organists. 


A Blind ‘‘ Man of the Year.’’—A man who has" 


been blind from birth, Lavon Peterson, of 
Omaha, Nebraska, has been selected by the 
United States National Junior Chamber of 
Commerce as one of the ten outstanding young 
men of 1947. 


Mr. Peterson, says B.U.P., taught Army radio © 


servicemen how to repair sets in total darkness. 
To make their task easier, under war conditions, 
he developed a device with a hand-operated 
pointer and a dial with figures in Braille to 
record resistances. 

He is now teaching other blind people to 
repair radio sets and gives lessons in radio 
theory. 

Blinded Officer Passes Law Finals.—Blinded 


while serving with the 99th L.A.A. Regiment, © 


R.A., in Italy, ex-Lieutenant A. Howard 
Simcocks has since studied law, and has received 
intimation that he has passed the finals of his 


law examinations, and is qualified to practise in 


the Isle of Man. 

Blind Probation Officer—George Risko, a 
totally blind man who is a former student of 
the Western Pennsylvania School for the Blind 
in Pittsburg, and who holds a B.A. degree from 
Pittsburg University in Sociology and Psycho- 
logy and a Master’s degree in Social Work, 
obtained employment as a Probation Officer 


(Class C) with the Juvenile Court of Allegheny 
County, Pennsylvania. Now, at the agé of 29, 
he holds a Class A position with the same Court. 
His responsibilities cover the investigation and 
handling of juveniles who come to the Court for 
reasons of neglect, delinquency or other causes. 
Mr. Risko is believed to be the only blind 
Probation Officer in the U.S.A. He attributes his 
engagement to the fact that the job can certainly 
be done without sight, that he had the necessary 
qualifications, that his field work training had 
shown that he was capable of the job, and that 
he had an over-riding desire to obtain it and 
hold it down. 

Blind Piano-Teacher’s Appointment.—Miss 
Irene Luff, L.R.A.M., teacher of the pianoforte, 
at Portsmouth, has secured a part-time appoint- 
ment under the Local Education Authority, 
teaching students at the Portsmouth Women 
Teachers’ Training College and proving very 
successful at the work. Miss Luff, who is: an 
ex-pupil of the Royal Normal College, formerly 
held the post of Music Teacher at the Southsea 
School for the Blind until the school closed 
down in 1943. From this date until she took 
up her present appointment she was employed 
as a Telephone Operator on the Municipal 
Switchboard. 

Spanish Blind Chess Champion.— Juan Peix— 
a blind man—is this year’s champion of the 
Catalan Chess Club in Barcelona, It was 
against this club that a team of blind players 
competed for a cup presented by the Spanish 
National Organisation of the Blind in a match 


‘which took place on 13th December between 


Io p.m. and 3 a.m. The Catalan Club won by 
74 games to 4b. 

Another blind player, Juan Fiter, was this 
year’s runner-up in the championship of the 
sighted club to which he belongs. 

French Blind Student’s Success.—René 
Gouarné, a young blind Frenchman of twenty- 
three, has been admitted to the National 
Centre of Scientific Research. This success 
has tulfilled a long-cherished ambition. In 
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1936, when Gouarné was only twelve, he had 
to. leave his secondary school because of a com- 
plete loss of sight, but by 1941 he was able to 
pass the first part of his matriculation and since 
then he has obtained certificates in general 
mathematics, differential calculus, physics, 
mechanics, astronomy and actuarial science. 
Canadian Blind Pianist’s Recital.—Miss Mary 


Munn, the blind Canadian pianist, returned to . 


the Wigmore Hall on 15th January after an 
absence of nearly ten years. “‘ She pleased a 
large audience,’ says The Daily Telegraph, 
““with her exceptional ability and sound 
musicianship. In Liszt’s arrangement of Bach’s 
organ fantasia and fugue in G minor her reading 
had a directness that brought out easily and 
admirably the natural dignity of the work.”’ 
Blinded Soldier’s Diploma of Education.—Mr. 
Robert A. Fullard, formerly of Wolverhampton, 
now living at Chirk, Wrexham, was _ blinded 
during the war. The war had interrupted his 
university studies, but he returned, obtained 
his B.A., and now has successfully completed the 
Oxford University Department of Education 
course for the Diploma of Education. He passed 
the examination in both practical and theory. 
Blind Chess Player’s Feat.—Last month, 
Mr. R. W. Bonham, a master at Worcester 
College for the Blind who is himself blind, played 
chess simultaneously against a representative 
team of twelve local Rotherham players. 
Although the opposition was strong, and included 
four county players, as well as other inter-city 


players, Mr. Bonham, in a 34 hours’ session, won. 


seven of the games outright, drew three and lost 
Two. 

Schoolmaster Overcomes Blindness.—Mr. T. R. 
Bailey, Ph.D., of Widnes, Lancs, a master at 
the Wade Deacon Grammar School, lost his 
sight and feared that, in consequence, he would 
be obliged to relinquish his position. The 
Ministry of Education decided, however, to 
grant him a trial period as English master at 
the school from March last. This period, during 
which Dr. Bailey was employed on a temporary 
basis, ended on 31st December, and his employ- 
ment has now been made permanent. In 


informing the National Institute for the Blind ° 


of this happy result, Dr. Bailey says: “‘I 
should like to state quite honestly that at no 
time have I found the slightest difficulty in 
performing my duties. I have been as happy 
with my work as I have ever been in the past 
and I feel certain that my work has been as 
good as it ever was.’’ He also expresses his 
gratitude to the National Institute for the 
valuable assistance it has given him in over- 
coming his handicap. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Primary Education 
Primary Schools for Blind Children, by Nancy 
Catty, M.A., N.I.B. Bulletin No. 16. Price 6d. 

Even in these days people too often forget the 
original meaning of the word “ education ’’— 
a “‘ drawing out,” by intelligent guidance, not 
a ‘ramming in ”’ of arbitrarily chosen facts and 
figures. In the latest N.I.B. Bulletin, Miss 
Nancy Catty, 
N.I.B., stresses the importance in the Primary 
School, which caters for the ages 7-12, of re- 
lating lessons to everyday life and environment. 
Even formal lessons “ should have a bearing on 
some activity of the children; a post office, for 
example, at which one has one’s own parcels 
weighed and one’s letters stamped, goes far to 
make the practice in formal money sums vital 
and thorough.’ How refreshingly different from 
the days of “text-book” sums, 
phantom engines, mythical cyclists, unreal 
bales of cloth, about which the average child, 
in modern parlance, “‘ couldn’t care less.”” On 
the informal side, there are the things which a 
sighted child learns by visual imitation, but 
which a blind child must be shown how to do— 
boarding buses, shopping, how to behave at 
parties and many other processes which will 
enable the child to cope easily and naturally 
with normal life. 

Plenty of opportunity must be given for 
physical exercise and exploration—better 
acquired informally in garden, swimming pool 
and countryside, Miss Catty thinks, than in the 
conventional gymnasium. Great stress is laid, 
too, on the need for independent creative 
activity, which can find an outlet in crafts, 
concerts and plays. To provide these possibili- 
ties, an essential background is a large house 
and garden, the former to include some odd 
corners where private ‘“‘ ploys’’ and games can 
be enjoyed and access to a kitchen and scullery 
where the children can themselves help to 
prepare meals and clean up. 


An ounce of fact being worth a pound of ~ 


theory, a description is given at the end of the 
booklet of some of the work being done in a 
preparatory class at Worcester College, in 
Birmingham Institution Junior School and at 
Court Grange. All three show the excellent 
results obtained when children are allowed to 
exercise their own initiative. A variety of 
suggestions are offered at the end—all aimed at 
teaching the children “to teach themselves.”’ 
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PERSONALIA 


_ CAPTAIN G. S. Hoven, R.N. (retd.), Secre- 
tary of the Sir Beachcroft. Towse Ex-Service 
Fund and Secretary and Treasurer of the 
Association of Blind Chartered Physiotherapists, 
has been awarded the Order of Orange-Nassau 
(Commander, Military Division) by the Nether- 
jJands Government in recognition of services 
rendered to the Netherlands during the war. 
* * * 


_ Miss Maup MircHett, who retired at the 
end of last year after 21 years as a representa- 
tive and Home Teacher of the Manchester Blind 
Aid Society, i8 so popular with the blind people 
‘of Collyhurst, Newton Heath, Harpurhey and 
Moston, that she has decided to continue as a 
voluntary helper and visitor at their homes and 


centre. Tributes came to her from all sides 
when she retired, and Mr. Turner, Secretary of 
the Society, said: ‘‘ We could do with her for 
another 20 years.” A presentation was made 
to her, “but my greatest reward,” she said, 
“was in the words of an elderly blind man who 
before he came to the centre had no interest in 
life. He said: ‘I’m now too busy to die.””’ 


* pe ig 


On 25th January, Mrs. Mary WILLIAMS, 
a resident at the Kent County Association’s 
Guest House for the Blind at Ramsgate, cele- 


_brated her goth birthday. She is quite fit and 


able to get about and enjoy life. Her great 
ambition is to live to the age of 100. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND 
224, Great Portland Street, London, W.1 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 
BRAILLE MUSIC 


The prices of the following pieces of music are net, 


and represent a fraction only of the actual cost of 


production. 
Organ: 
So he 
18930 Bach—Fugue in G, Vol. g, No. 4 ye a Beg 
18931 Fugue in D, Vol. 9, No.5 av ra) Oe a) 
Rheinberger—Meditations, Op. 167— 
18415 7. Intermezzo. . yaa o 6 
18416 g. Tema Variato yo 
18417 10. Passacaglia ri taco 
Piano: 
19767 Chopin—Nocturne in C sharp minor, 
Op. posthume ee os ¢ fh LORTED 
19640 Gibbs, C. Armstrong—Dusk (arr. by | 
J. Wilbur) So ah ie 22 OeeO 
18670 Kuhlau—Sonatinas, Op. 55 .. at aie © 
19447 Lehar, F.—Gipsy Love, Selection (arr. 
by H. M. Higgs) + BA ie on Oy 
19703 Poulenc, F.—Pastourelle 6 


Dance: 
19751 Bernard, B.—Bow Bells, Song Fox-Trot 0 6 
19752 Fisher, F.—Peg o’ my heart, Song Fox- 


Trot. ic ate ie tone 
19753 Kennedy, J., and Simon, N.—An Apple 
Blossom Wedding, Song Fox-Trot .. (2 MEN 5) 


19766 Parker, R.—I’1] make up for ev’rything, 
Song Fox-Tyvot bh’ 50 bo 


Songs: 

19506 Bach—Grief and. Pain (Alto Recit. 
and Air from ‘‘St. Matthew Passion’”’), o 6 
F sharp minor: B,—E! ... a OF 6 


19507. Bach—In love my Saviour now is dying s. d. 
(Soprano Recit. and Air from “ St. 
Matthew Passion ’’), A minor: E— 


G1 ct oe a Me Niece: mars! 
18947 Sarson, May—Cavalier Song (Unison) o 6 
19702 Wood, Haydn—tThe Stars looked down, 

FE ys Det eas, Bs. by PS eG 
Cantata: 


19746 Hollins, A—The Mouse and the Lion 
(Children’s Voices) is 


N 
OV 


BRAILLE BOOKS 
Blind ‘Institutions and blind individuals in the 
British Empire are allowed two-thirds discount on the 
prices given. All books are in Grade 2 Interpoint 
Standard English Braille, large size, paper covers. 


Drama: 

The Silver Box, by John Galsworthy (with Actors’ 
Parts). Reissue of this well-known three- 
act comedy of social conditions as affected 
by law, accompanied by separate acting 
parts for all characters. 

4080" ‘Text (reprmt)< 1 vols, 5s. 9d. 

19757 Actors’ Parts: 1 vol. (Loose-Leaf), 7s. 3d. 
F'.130, | 


Educational: Mathematics: 

19759-60 Pupils’ Class-book of Arithmetic, The: 
Teacher’s Book IV, by E. J. S. Lay. Books 
II to VII of Lay’s Pupil’s Class-Book of 
Arithmetic have long been in Braille, but 
this is the first of the Teacher’s Books of 
the series to be issued in Braille. If the 
demand is satisfactory, Braille editions of 
Teachers’ Books II, III, V to VII will 
follow. .2. vols. - 6s. per vol... F.115. 


Fiction—J uvenile: | 


-19722-3 Adventurous Exile, by Elizabeth White- 


head... The exciting adventures of a party 
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of English schoolgirls in Brittany during the 
German occupation, excellently told by a 
blind author who was awarded for it the 
first prize of {100 in a competition for a 
book suitable for girls in their early “ teens.”’ 
a 2 WOls\’ “95; 30... per VOLO rats. 
9 


Medical: 


19669-71 Synopsis of Medicine, A: by Sir ‘Henry 
_ + Letheby Tidy. Vols. 10-12. 5s. 9d. per vol. 
Es F.168. 
Political : 


19758. Summary of the Provisions of the National 
Assistance Bill. This Bill is now before 
Parliament and will affect all classes of blind 
persons. 1 Pamphlet. 1s. 6d. F.14. 


Forthcoming Panda 
No. 108. Hiroshima, by John Hersey. 
A vivid yet matter-of-fact account of the 
_ experiences of six people (a German priest, 
and five. Japanese—two doctors, an office 
girl, a Protestant clergyman and a tailor’s 
widow), who were in Hiroshima when the 
first atomic bomb was dropped on Monday, 
6th August, 1945. A true, appalling story 
of one of the world’s most catastrophic events. 
2 vols. Is. net. 


19598-9 


Mr. Winston Churchill’s ‘‘ War Memoirs ”’ 
. Issued in Braille 

The National Institute for the Blind has pleasure 
in announcing that by kind permission of Mr. Winston 
Churchill and Lord Camrose it will issue in Braille 
the excerpts from the first part of Mr. Churchill’s 
War Memoirs which are shortly to be published in 
The Daily Telegraph in serialised form. 

The Braille edition will be issued in about five 
monthly parts, and it is hoped that Part I will be 
published sometime in April. 

The subscription for the complete series, which will 
be supplied to subscribers only, is 3s. post free. Orders, 
with cash, should be sent immediately to the Secretary- 
General, National Institute for the Blind, 224, Great 
Portland Street, London, W.1. and all orders should 
reach the Institute by 1st April. A. limited number of 
copies will be reserved for customers overseas whose 
orders may not reach the Institute by this date. 

Subscribers should note that the National Institute 
cannot undertake to bind the parts for customers, 
as the complete War Memoirs will, by kind permission 
of. Mr. Churchill and Messrs. Cassell & Co., Ltd., be 
published in Braille in volume form, when the complete 
letterpress edition is available. Details will be an- 
nounced later. 


to be 


MOON BOOKS 
The prices given are net. 
4851-4856 The Path of the King, by John Buchan. 
6 vols. Grade 2 Moon. 5s. per vol. 


NATIONAL LIBRARY FOR THE BLIND 
35, Great Smith Street, Westminster, S.W.1 
“OE. W. AUSTIN’? MEMORIAL READING 
COMPETITION 
The Nineteenth Meeting of the ‘“ E. W. Austin” 
Memorial Reading Competition will be held at the 
National Library on Saturday, 29th May, 1948. 
Unseen passages will be read, and prizes awarded 
for “fluency, ease of diction and general expression. 
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“(Should the entries in any Class be very limited, prizes 


will only be awarded if merited.) 
ApuLtt.—A. Advanced Readers in Competition for 
the ‘‘ Blaneburgh ”’ Cup. 
B. Other Readers. 76. 
Junior.—1. Children under 9 years of age. — (Com- 
petitors in this Class to be allowed their choice of read- 
ing contracted or uncontracted Braille.) s 
2. Those between the ages of 9and 12. ° 


3. Those between the ages of 13 and 16. (In com- 


“petition for the “‘ W. H. Dixson Memorial Shield.’’) 


A Special Competition for the reading of poetry 
written since. 1900, for which everybody is eligible, 
including all previous winners in any Class, will be 
held. 

Intending competitors should send in their names 
to The Secretary, National Library for the Blind, 35, 
Great Smith Street, Westminster, S.W.1, not later 
than Tuesday, 18th May, stating in which Class they 
wish to enter. : ar. 

The Committee consists of : Miss Gulick (Chairman), 
J. de la Mare Rowley, Esq., Miss Jameson, Miss Till, 
The Viscountess Buckmaster, Constance, Lady Thom- 
son, Miss Hazel Winter (Winner of the Open Event 
1947), Harry Booth, Esq. (Winner of Class A. I1947)> 
Miss Driver (Winner of Class B. 1947) Miss Alexander, 
Miss Garvie (Secretary). 


THE ROYAL NATIONAL EISTEDDFOD OF WALES 
TO BE HELD IN BRIDGEND, 1948 


The following are the items which are open to blind 
competitors only :— 


Nos. Particulars Regarding Items Classes 


301 Stool seating—cane or other Open to children 
materials. under 16 years of 

age. 

302 Round machine knitting, boys’ 
stockings size 6 in. to Io in. 
with fancy turned down 
tops. 

303 Oval willow basket—bottom Open to youths 
8 in. by 5 in., depth 6 in., 16 to 21 years of 
top II in. by 8 in. age. 

304 Coir mat 30 in. by 18 in. Open. 

305 Round machine knitting— Women only. 
golf stockings size 8 in. to : 

II in. 

306 Needlework basket not on a 
stand. 

307. Hand knitting—ladies’ jum- 
per, or cardigan. 

308 Round linen basket 11 in. 
base, 24 in. high. 

309 Mat with fancy border 30 in. 
by 18 in. 

310 Shopping basket any size or Open to men not 
shape. working as 

journeymen. 

311 Hand _ knitting—scarf, two Open to women 
colours. not working as 

journeywomen. 
BRAILLE COMPETITIONS 

312 Uncontracted — Braille: A. Children under 
favourite Welsh Story—in 13 years ofage. 
English or Welsh. 

313 Contracted Braille: The life Children between 
story of a Welshman—in 13 and 16 years. 
English or Welsh .. es 

314 Contracted Braille: Old Over 16 years of 


Welsh Customs—in English 
or Welsh. 


age. 


Che New 
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AWARDS 
In this section, successful competitors over 16 years 
of age will receive a silver medal and an Eisteddfod 
Certificate. Those under 16 will receive a bronze medal 
and a Certificate. There will be no entrance fee for 
the Educational and Blind sections. 


GENERAL INFORMATION ' 

Entry forms, together with particulars regarding 
Official Agents to whom (in certain cases) works from 
a distance may be sent, will be forwarded by the 
General Secretary on receipt of a stamped addressed 
envelope. Entry Forms must reach the General 
Secretary, Mr. W. Samuel, National Eisteddfod Office, 
38, Dunraven Place, Bridgend, Glamorgan, S. Wales, 
between May 9th and May 16th, 1948. 

The nom-de-plume, and, if for sale, the price must 
appear on the piece of work to which it refers, together 
with a sealed envelope with the competitor’s proper 
name and address. The work should be sent in between 
the 5th and r4th June, 1948. 

If blind competitors have enquiries regarding any 
competitions, if they write to Mr. H. V. Smith, G.C.C.. 
School for the Blind, Bridgend, he will be able to give 
further information. 
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VACANCIES IN HOMES, ETC. 
( February, 1948) 
National Institute for the Blind 
Sunshine Home for Blind Babies, Leamington .. — 
Sunshine Home for Blind Babies, East Grinstead — 
Sunshine Home for Blind Babies, Haydon Bridge, 
Northumberland . ae 
Sunshine Home for Blind Toddlers, Northampton ae 
Sunshine Home Nursery School, Northwood ‘a 
Bloomfield, Leamington (Women—permanent) = 
Wavertree House, Hove (Women—permanent) ... — 
The Haven, Scarborough—Holiday Home* 21 
Westlands, Harrogate (Home for the Deaf- Blind) saat 
Fellowship House, On an (Holiday Home for 
the Deaf-Blind)* : Me Ae by: 4 
Craven Lodge, Harrogate*. Pye 10 


. Home of Recovery, Long Meadow, Goring eee 


Home of Recovery, America Lodge, Torquay swe er 
School of Shorthand-Typing and Telephony, 
Oldbury Grange, Bridgnorth .. ba ia 2 
Hostel, 31, Palace Court, London, W.2 .. os — 
Hostel for Blind Workers, Wimbledon .. oo 
Arno, Ventnor, Isle of Wight a :: te 


* Holiday vacancies oily. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


ADVERTISING Rates: 1s. 6d. a LinE (MINIMUM he 


WANTED : Braille Wristlet Watch. Gold preferred. 
Write: Miss Murray, Psychological Department, 
Birkbeck College, Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 


TUITION. Lessons in Braille, elementary education 
and higher studies for blind persons given by blind 
Indian student, B.A. (London). Moderate fees. Apply 
J. J. V. Kamat, 32, Torrington Square, W.C.1. (Just 
behind new London University building.) 


KNITTING FOREWOMAN required. Qualified 
with Stocking and Garment Machines for small depart- 
ment, suitable for expansion. Experience in designing 
and cutting garments essential. State age, salary and 
experience to: -— Manager, Royal Institution for the 
Blind, 12, Borough Road Sunderland. 


BASKET MAKER. Capable man required with all- 
round experience as Assistant Foreman of Department. 
Salary £315/£360 per annum, plus War Bonus £55. 
Applications, The Secretary, Birmingham Royal 
Institution for the Blind, 62, Woodville. Road, Har- 
borne, Birmingham. 


MATMAKING—Oualified foreman required for de- 
partment of eight looms, working five-day week. Super- 
annuation scheme operating. State experience, age, 
whether married, and salary desired, together with 
two copies of references. Manager, Royal Institution 
for the Blind, 12, Borough Road, Sunderland. 


BRAILLE SHORTHAND INSTRUCTOR required 
for Shorthand-typing Course, Oldbury Grange, Bridg- 
north. Salary £200 to £250 per annum, resident. 
Must be expert Braille Shorthand writer ; teaching 
experience an asset. Application should be addressed 
to the Secretary-General, National Institute for the 
Blind, 224, Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 


LESSONS given by correspondence in hygiene and 
dietetics. Could coach for examinations. Either blind or 
sighted students. Robert Malton, M.R.I.P.H.H., Certi- 
heated Dietitian, London. 18, Claremont Road, 
Folkestone, Kent. : 


YOUNG BELGIAN LADY, who lost her sight at the 
age of 19, is anxious to get in touch with a private 
family, resident in or near London, with whom she 
could stay for one or two months during the coming 
summer, in order to improve her knowledge of English. 
Address: Mademoiselle Van den Bosch, c/o The 
Editor, THE New Bracon, 224, Great Portland Street, 
London, W.1 


HOME TEACHERS’ EXAMINATION, 4948. Can- 
didates desiring instruction and guidance ‘to assist them 
to obtain the Certificate of the College are invited to 
apply for details of a Correspondence Course. Refresher 
Courses in Braille and Professional Knowledge a 
speciality. Numerous successes gained in past 
Examinations, Enclose 2$d. stamp for reply. H. N. 
Vickerstaff, Birmingham Royal Institution for the 
Blind, Court Oak Road, Harborne, Birmingham, 17. 


GRAMOPHONES FOR SALE 

A number of second-hand clockwork gramophones 
and playing desks will become available during the 
next few months. The gramophones are the ordinary 
portable type with sound box. The playing desk type 
is fitted with pickups and can be used through a radio, 
providing the radio has the proper connections, or it 
can be used with headphones. There will also be one 
or two small portable models for use with stethoscope 
earpieces or loudspeaker. The volume of these is 
very small, but they would be suitable for listening in 
places where noise cannot usually be tolerated. 

All are priced at £2. ros. and application should 
be made to the National Institute for the Blind, 
224-6-8, Great Portland Street, W.1., stating type of 
machine required. 
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RESIDENTIAL HOME FOR THE BLIND, HERE- 
FORDSHIRE. Accommodation for men and women. 
Bed-sitting rooms (single and one double) and small 
dormitories. Apply Secretary, Hampton Grange, 
Hereford. 


NORTHERN COUNTIES ASSOCIATION 
FOR THE BLIND 

Training Course for Prospective Home Teachers 

The Annual Training Course organised by the above 
Association will be held, commencing in May, 1948 
and occupying a period of eight weeks. Approval of 
the Association must be obtained before admittance to 
the Course and candidates must not be less than twenty- 
one years of age on the date of the 1948 Examination, 
which they must undertake to sit. 


SWANSEA AND SOUTH WALES 
INSTITUTION FOR THE BLIND 
Applications are invited for the post of Foreman of 
the Brush making Department. Candidates should 
have full knowledge and experience of+«the pitch pan 
brush trade and should be capable of boring brush 
stocks by the hand drill. 
Applications indicating age, qualifications, experience 
and salary required, should reach the Secretary- 
Manager, 116, Eaton Crescent, Swansea, not later than 
the 28th February, 1948. 


ROYAL SCHOOL OF INDUSTRY FOR THE BLIND, 
WESTBURY-ON-TRYM, BRISTOL | 

Applications are invited for the post of Resident 
Assistant-Master. Burnham Scale. Board Residence 
and Laundry in return for resident duties. Appoint- 
ment from April 19th for summer term. Previous 
experience with blind pupils not essential. Successful 
applicant will be required to take the appropriate 
examination of the College of Teachers of the Blind if 
this diploma is not already held. Apply giving age, 
qualifications and sending copies of three recent 
testimonials to the General Superintendent, not later 
than February 28th. 


CORNWALL COUNTY ASSOCIATION 
FOR THE BLIND 
APPOINTMENT OF HOME TEACHER 
FOR THE BLIND 
Applications are invited for the post of a certificated 
Home Teacher. Salary £330 per annum, rising by 
annual increments of {15 a year to £375 plus cost of 
living bonus. Candidates must be able to drive a car. 
The successful candidate will be asked to pass a 
medical Examination. Applications, stating age, full 
details of qualifications and experience with three 
recent testimonials should be forwarded to The Secre- 
tary, Miss W. M. Barker, Tregye Cottage, Devoran, 
Truro. 


NORWICH INSTITUTION FOR THE BLIND 

Required shortly, man and wife, for the position of 
Matron and Caretaker (no accommodation for children), 
nursing and experience in blind work desirable, but not 
absolutely essential. Number of blind in residence, 
approximately 84. Joint salary £325 per annum, with 
full board and lodging, and nice quarters. 

Applications, stating experience, with copies of 
recent testimonials, to: Alfred E. Ledger, Esq., 
Superintendent and Secretary, Norwich Institution for 
the Blind, Magdalen Street, Norwich. 
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The CLEVELAND AND SOUTH DURHAM INSTI- 
TUTE FOR THE BLIND, MIDDLESBROUGH, are 
requiring a fully qualified Instructress-Supervisor for 
the Knitting Department— Round and Flat machines. 

Application forms may be obtained from the 
Secretary-Superintendent and the salary required should 
be indicated at the same time as making application. 


Applications are invited from duly qualified persons 
for the position of Working Instructor-Supervisor in 
the Mat Department of the CLEVELAND AND SOUTH 
DURHAM INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND, MIDDLES- 
BROUGH, employing 8 blind male operatives. 

Forms of application may be obtained from the 
Secretary-Superintendent ; the salary required should 
be stated when making application. 


CONDOVER HALL 

Applications are invited from teachers (men and 
women) prepared to co-operate in the opening of a new 
School recognised by the Ministry of Education for 
blind children with additional handicaps, to be opened 
in May, 1948, by the National Institute for the Blind. 

Previous experience with blind children would be 
helpful, but the essential qualification is interest in 
education by activity and experience based on interests 
and aptitudes. 

Applications with copies of three testimonials should 
be sent immediately to the Principal, Mr. S. O. Myers, 
Condover Hall, Condover, Nr. Shrewsbury. 


ROYAL MIDLAND INSTITUTION FOR THE ~* 
BLIND 


Applications are invited for the post of Home Teacher 
in the City of Nottingham. The salary scale for a 
certificated teacher is £330 per annum rising by annual 
increments of £15 to £375, plus cost of living bonus 
(at present £48 2s. per annum), and for an uncertificated 
teacher, £200 per annum rising to £250 per annum, 
plus cost of living bonus. 

Applications, with copies of testimonials, should be 
addressed to—A. C. V. Thomas, Superintendent and 
Secretary, Chaucer Street, Nottingham. 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF WALLASEY 
SECOND FEMALE SIGHTED HOME TEACHER 
FOR THE BLIND 

Applications are invited by the 8th March, 1948, 
for the above position, together with copies of three 
recent testimonials. Salary £330 x £15 = £375 p.a., 
in accordance with A.P.T.1. Grade of the Scale 
of Salaries of the National Joint Council, according 
to qualifications and experience, plus Cost *ef Living 
Bonus. 

Application Forms and further particulars may be 
obtained from the Medical Officer of Health, Town Hall, 
Wallasey. 


HAMPSHIRE ASSOCIATION FOR THE CARE OF 


THE BLIND. 

Applications are invited for the post of Certificated 
(sighted) Home Teacher (female), for duty in the 
Winchester neighbourhood, at a salary within the 
scale £330— 375, plus cost of living bonus. 

The appointment will be subject to the provisions 
of the Local Government Superannuation Act 1937. 
Candidates should be able to drive a car, which will 
be provided, or be willing to learn. 

As plenty of scope is given to develop the occupa- 
tional side of blind welfare, the post requires some 
one with initiative. : 

Forms of application can be obtained from the 
Secretary H.A.C.B., 81, North Walls, Winchester. 
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EMPLOYMENT—SHELTERED AND UNSHELTERED 


Some Experiences of a Blind Worker 
Byvaa.. R OFDEIGH 


HAVE been blind since a child, and at the age of nine went to a School for the Blind in London. 

Here I learnt Braille and had a general elementary education in most subjects, and having 

compared notes with some blind friends of mine, I should say that the school was pretty good. 

I have merely one comment to make. I noticed that the sighted friends a blind child makes 

during the holidays have quite forgotten him by the time the next holiday arrives. I, as others, 

went through a phase of loneliness but it passed or was overcome, but the feeling of the need 
for more sighted companionship which I had in my childhood remained with me. 
At the age of sixteen I left school, and tried to find out what trade I could be taught. 
There were only a limited number of trades amongst what are now known as “ sheltered ’’ occupations, 
namely, basket-making, mat-making, brush-making, mattress-making, piano-tuning and machine- 
knitting (for females only). 

All of these trades took anything from two to five years to learn, and during this period the 
boy or girl went away to an institution where the Local Authority was responsible for the cost of the 
training and had to pay anything up to £50 per annum for each trainee. Alternatively, the trainee 
lived at home and travelled daily backwards and forwards to a workshop for the blind, the parents 
meeting the cost of his keep. If a trainee were a married man he would have to apply to a local 
association for the blind for his support during training. Nowadays, of course, the blind person 
receives domiciliary assistance, but this, it should be noted, puts a burden on the rates. 

Having left school, I attended a training institution and travelled daily from home. [I went 
with the intention of learning piano-tuning but the Superintendent told me that I was to go into the 
basket-shop, where I remained for three years. This cost the Local Authority £120 plus my subsistence 
allowances of {1 os. 6d. which I began to receive two years and six months after I had begun work. 
I was then told by the Superintendent that I was totally untrainable. 

Then I had six months at home, and during that time I was referred to another organisation 
and was offered further training. This I refused. I felt, and still feel, that it is wrong and a slight 
to a blind person’s liberty for training to be extended to him if he is indeed untrainable and has no 
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prospect of obtaining a means of livelihood 
thereby. To deprive him of his home life 
and the normal pleasures of a young man just 
because he is blind is something which few, 
indeed, of the other classes of disabled people 
have to experience. In this respect I think 
the institutions make a great mistake. 

After this, a workshop very kindly gave me 
the opportunity of learning mattress-making. 
The training lasted for four years, during which 
time I travelled daily from home to workshop, 
leaving home at 6.30 in the morning and reaching 
home in the evening just after 7 o’clock. This 
time I was more successful and became a 
journeyman mattress-maker. JI remained at 
this trade for eleven years and during the early 
part of the war my journey was increased, as 
we were bombed out and removed further 
away from the workshop. My average earnings 
were between {2 and £3 per week on piece- 
work, and 15s. a week were added to my earnings 
by the Local Authority as a capitation grant. 
Many of my fellow workers did not earn as 
much money as I did, especially in the basket- 
shops, as there was no minimum wage paid 
until 1938, when the minimum wage of £3 5s. 
came into force, gradually increasing to £5 3s. 
During my earlier years at this work I had 
several periods of unemployment. We had to 
wait until the workshop became busy before 
we could return to work again as we were 
barred from all unsheltered occupations. 

In 1943 I was out of work and great was my 
joy when I found that I could have a job in an 
ordinary unsheltered occupation. At the works 
on the west side of London where I was taken on, 
I found between 25 and 4o other blind workers 
engaged. We first of all worked on inspection 
of machine-gun parts with various types of 
gauges. Blind people are now able to work 
after a few days’ training with Braille-reading 
micrometers and other intricate gauges. We 
later learned to operate single-purpose capstan 
lathes and various types of presses making 
striker-holders for incendiary bombs and other 
munitions. After the war we turned to the 
manufacture of artificial jewellery. Plastic 
was the material in which we worked. All 
this was achieved without the expenditure of a 
single penny by the Blind Authorities. Quite 
a number of blind operatives worked on more 
complicated machines such as Herbert and Ward 
capstan lathes. 

I should like to draw attention to the fact that 
several of the workers here had previously 
been considered ‘‘unemployable” by the 
authorities of the sheltered workshops. Yet 
here were we engaged in these many activities, 
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not one of which had involved the Blind Author- 
ities in any expense. Our earnings averaged from 
£5 to £7 per week and the blind women earned 
from £3 to £3 10s. My wife had been a sock- 
maker at home and she, too, found that industry 
was a great uplift for her. The works to the west 
of London eventually closed and, fearing un- 
employment, I followed the firm to Essex, 
travelling from Ealing daily. 

I have since obtained a situation with a 


firm making hot water heaters. I work on the ~ 


assembly bench with four other blind pals 
and my wages are considerably more than I 
should earn in the sheltered workshops, even 
under the latest minimum wage scales. My 
experience is that the blind people with whom 
I have come into contact very much prefer 
the factories to the sheltered workshops. They 
feel, for the first time, that they are earning 
their living in full on their own feet, instead of 
receiving part of it, and often a very large 
part, from charity. They enjoy better social 
amenities, being able to join in the fun provided 
by the sports associations in the factories 
and by general contact with their sighted 
colleagues. 

I think that the authorities would do well 
to consider very carefully, when they are 
arranging employment for the blind, the 
implications of such facts which I have recorded. 
Too often, in the past, a man who has been an 
engineer has lost his sight and has been put 
into a trade for which he is totally unsuited, 
but now he has the opportunity of continuing 
(as have others without such — specialised 
engineering experience) his original work. The 
younger blind people, I feel sure, wish to work 
with their sighted comrades as I and so many 
others who are older now do, and in my opinion, 
the furtherance of their ambitions in this 
direction would save the authorities in charge 
of the blind vast sums of money. 


WHEN TOMMY WOKE UP 
By ANNIE THORN PO 
(who ts blind) 


THINK it has been snowing all the night 
| make the fields so wonderfully white, 
_And turn the trees to corals tall and grand— 
Our orchard is a perfect fairy-land. 
There’s not a single footprint in the lane, 
And ferns are growing up my windowpane. 
It’s strange to think such tiny little flakes 
Could change the ricks to giant Christmas cakes ! 
Perhaps you're frozen feathers—pretty things ! 
That fall because the angels flap their wings. 


\ 
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A New Home for the Bedfordshire Blind.— 
‘Pirton Hall, near Shillington, is to be leased 
to the Bedfordshire County Council as a Home 
for the lonely blind of Bedfordshire. The Hall 
| stands in grounds of 22 acres, and is suitable for 
housing from 20 to 25 persons. The County 
Council is negotiating for a 21-years’ lease. 
| Blind Persons in L.C.C. Service—A report to 
the London County Council, quoted in the 
Mumcipal Journal, shows that there are 49 
‘registered blind persons in the Council’s employ- 
‘ment in eight departments consisting of 15 
_ physiotherapists, 8 home visitors of the blind, 

6 porters, 5 shorthand-typists, 4 labourers, 
|3 evening institute instructors, 2 pianoforte 
| tuners, 2 telephone operators, 2 domestic 
assistants, I solicitor and 1 male staff nurse. 
| Blind persons have been given trials as gardeners, 
ee tburers, cleaners and warehousemen. 
It is hoped to increase the number of blind 
shorthand-typists and physiotherapists em- 
| ployed by the Council. 
_ Blindness in  Shetland.—Registered blind 
_ persons in Shetland are nearly four times as 
/numerous as in other. parts of the North of 
‘Scotland, states Dr. S. A. B. Black, County 
| Medical Officer, in a special report to the Public 
| Health Committee. The report suggests, how- 
ever, that the longevity of the population is 
| one of the principal reasons. It is known that 
the population of the county has a far higher 
| proportion of people in the older age groups 
than is found in the rest of Scotland. As many 
_as 80 per cent. of the blind persons in Shetland 
are over 60 years of age, Commenting on the 
_report, Mr. Charles E. Mitchell, a member of the 
| Committee, said: “‘ Instead of us being alarmed, 
_ Dr. Black’s report has shown we have the best 
sight in Britain. What is wrong is that we live 
too long.” 
The Queen at St. Dunstan’s——On 26th 

_ February, Her Majesty the Queen paid her first 
visit to the St. Dunstan’s Training Centre at 
_Ovingdean, Brighton. The centre, which was 
_ opened in 1938, was originally used as a holiday 
and convalescent home. Here the Queen saw 
some 200 trainees at work, and she learned that 
80 per cent. of all those trained there are now 
~employed, many in factories. 
Her Majesty made a tour of the workshops 
and talked with many of the men and women 
who are being trained in them. Among them 
were three blinded Polish soldiers operating 
capstan lathes in the engineering shop and, 
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in the Braille room, a handless ex-serviceman 
who typed with his steel fingers on a specially 
designed typewriter. 

A woman trainee presented a bouquet to 
the Queen and war-blinded men and women 
presented gifts they had made. These included 
a leather bag, a woollen scarf, a plastic powder- 
bowl, a table-lamp, and a royal- blue rug. Sir 
Ian Fraser, Chairman of St. Dunstan’s, arrived 
from South Africa just in time to receive Her 
Majesty. 

Princess Presents Guide Dog.—Last month, 
Princess Elizabeth presented to Mr. Daniel 
Pretorius, a blinded South African soldier and a 
great-grandson of the famous General Pretorius, 
a guide-dog which had been given to her as 
a wedding-present, the choice of a blind recipient 
for it having been left to her. Mr. Pretorius was 
personally received by the Princess at Bucking- 
ham Palace, and he was accompanied by 
Captain N. Liakhoff, Director of the Training 
Centre for Guide Dogs for the Blind at 
Leamington. 

Extension of Worthing Home.—Plans for the 
extension of the Worthing Home for the Blind 
to provide accommodation for a further 12 
residents have been considered by the Public 
Health Committee of the West Sussex County 
Council. 

Welsh National Schools for Handicapped 
Children Recommended.—The report of a 
Ministry of Education working party, appointed 
by the late Miss Ellen Wilkinson in December, 
1946, and published last month under the title 


~ Educational Administration 1n Wales, considers 


that the needs of handicapped children require 
long-term and comprehensive planning and 
suggests that schools for blind, deaf and epileptic 
children should be provided on a national scale, 
with the Joint Education Committee as the 
central planning authority for Wales and 
Monmouthshire. 

N.I.B. Holiday Homes.—The National Insti- 
tute for the Blind has five Homes where blind, 
and deaf-blind, men and women can spend a 
fortnight’s holiday this summer. These are as 
follows: The Haven, Scarborough; Craven 
Lodge, Harrogate (managed by the Institute in. 
conjunction with the Harrogate Society for 
the Blind); Fellowship House, Hoylake (re- 
served for deaf-blind men and women and their 
guides and managed in conjunction with the 
National Deaf-Blind Helpers’ League) ; Bannow, 
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St. Leonards ; and Oldbury Grange, Bridgnorth, 
which will again be available in the month of 
August for holiday guests. About 1,500 men 
and women, in all, will be accommodated in these 
Homes during the summer months. 

Bookings began on Ist March and within the 
first 24 hours the entire accommodation at 
The Haven, Scarborough, from April to the 
end of October was booked. Many applications 
for accommodation have had to be refused. 

The rebuilding of Bannow, St. Leonards, 
which was damaged by enemy action in the early 
part of the war, is nearing completion, and a 
limited number of guests will be admitted in 
the months of April and May. By 1st June it 
is hoped that the Home will be ready to receive 
its full complement of 54 guests. 

Fellowship House, Hoylake, which last year 
had 20 beds, will this year have 34, as the old 
house at 57, Trinity Road is to be opened as an 
annexe. 

Craven Lodge, Harrogate, has been extended, 
and will now accommodate 26 men and women. 

Pirates Spring.—The National Institute’s 
School Journey Centre and Holiday Home 
for Blind Children, named Pirates Spring, 
which is on the coast between Dymchurch and 
New Romney, Kent, was closed in the early 
days of the war. Recently it has been under- 
going repair and will be reopened early in June. 
The Wardens, Mr. and Mrs. Dockree-Miles, 
have been appointed, and will soon take up 
residence. The objects of the Home are three- 
fold: (xz) to provide a School Journey Centre for 
children attending schools for the blind ; (2) to 
serve as a Holiday Home for children who have 
no homes to go to during the school holidays ; 
(3) to serve as a Holiday Centre for children 
whose families cannot afford to send them away 
in the summer and who otherwise would have 
to go without a holiday by the seaside. At 
any time in the year when it is not required for 
the use of blind children it is available for use 
by other children at a reasonable rate. 

The Sports Club for the Blind (London).— 
Members who were not present at the Annual 
General Meeting held recently will be interested 
to learn that Mr. H. V. Manly has been elected 
Secretary in the place of Mr. J. W. Kitchen, who 
has accepted the invitation to become Vice- 
President. 

“Three or four years ago,” writes Mr. H. L. 
Powell, President of the Club, ‘‘ Mr. Kitchen, 
although he had little spare time, kindly 
consented to become Secretary of the Club at a 
time when great difficulty was being experienced 
in finding someone to fill that office, and much 
thanks is due to him for his timely help and the 
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good work he has done. It is good to know that 
his active interest in the Club is to be 
continued. 

“Mr. Manly, in addition to giving Miss 
Howard valuable assistance with the rowing 
at Regent’s Park Lake throughout last summer, 
has been regular during the winter with his help 
at both the Club Recreation Room and the Club 
Dances. His keen interest in the Club can, 
therefore, be relied upon, but, to enable him to 
make a success of his task, it is earnestly hoped 
that the members will give him every support 
in their power.’ 

Mr. Manly’s address is: 63, Wymering 
Mansions, Maida Vale, London, W.g. 


Blindman’s Brush.—Sixty years ago, the 
Birmingham Royal Institution for the Blind, 
then in its pioneer days, made a brush. It was 
destined to travel far, and eventually found 
itself in Australia, taken there by a Birmingham 
emigrant who died recently at her home in 
Sydney. Shortly before her death, she 
requested that the brush be returned to the 
Birmingham Institution, with the commendation 
that ‘‘it had given wonderful service’ during the 
past 60 years. Made of the finest materials— 
mahogany and pure Russian hog bristles—it is 
now on view, a fine specimen of blind 
craftsmanship. a 


Bath Social Club.—The establishment of a 
Social Club for Bath’s blind population has 
become possible thanks to the work of a number 
of sympathetic citizens. The Club will meet 
at 2, Newark Street, and all blind people will be 


welcome from 2.30 to 4 p.m. every Friday. — 


The Chairman is Mr. W. L. Jennings. 


A Successful Party at Worthing—The Mayor 
and Mayoress of Worthing and the Deputy 
Mayor and Mayoress attended a party for the 
blind held recently at the Blind Home of the 
Worthing Society for Befriending the Blind, 
at which 175. guests were present. Among 
them was Mr. A. Bartlett, who is deaf, dumb and 
blind. Being a metal worker by trade, he was 
much interested in the Mayor’s chain of office 
and medallion, his fingers tracing the fine 
work in the enamel design. 


Soundless Worship.—In a most interesting 
booklet with this title, the Rev. T. H. Sutcliffe, 
M.A., Chaplain to the East Lancashire Deaf and . 
Dumb Society, describes amongst other things 
how the seeing deaf members of the congregation 
in a church for the deaf “‘ pass on”’ the silent 
words of the service and the sermon to their 
deaf-blind neighbours by means of the Deaf- 
Blind Manual Alphabet. ‘‘ A member of Toc. 
H,” writes Mr. Sutcliffe, “brings a blind-deaf 
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man by car to attend services every Sunday 
evening. This blind-deaf man (who is in the 


local institution) never misses unless he is ill. 
In his world of darkness and silence he looks 


forward to this hour eagerly through the week. . 


_ Each Sunday evening as the chaplain says 
_ good-bye he asks ‘Shall I be coming next 
_ Sunday?’ The chaplain spells by touches on 
_ his hand, ‘ Yes, Mr. So-and-so will bring you 
| again in his car.’ And the blind-deaf man’s 
_ face lights up with joy in a way impossible to 
_ describe in cold print.” 

__ Northern Counties Association for the Blind.— 
_ The report, recently issued, of the meeting of the 
_ General Council of the Northern Counties 
| Association for the Blind, held on November 
_ 27th, 1947, at Southport, seems to reflect some 
_ of the uncertainty caused in Blind Welfare 
| circles generally by the complexities of State 
| legislation. The Home Teachers’ Sub-Com- 
| mittee reported that the position with regard 
to training courses was unsettled. The 
Association had made plans for an eight to nine 
months’ training course, but the Ministry of 
Health had said that they ‘‘ could not see their 
way to approving a course of the length 
| suggested,” since no one knew what would be 
| the future requirements for Home Teachers or 


_ what qualifications would be necessary. It had - 


therefore been decided to hold a course of eight 
weeks’ duration only. Since then, the Ministry 
| had invited representatives from all bodies 
_ concerned in the training of Home Teachers to 
| submit a syllabus and scheme for approval, 
| sucha scheme, if adopted, to come into operation 
in time for the 1950 examination. In the 
_ discussion which followed the presentation of 
_ the report, several speakers spoke against 
_ increasing ‘‘ academic qualifications,”’ maintain- 
_ ing that the personality of a Home Teacher was 
_ what mattered most. It was pointed out, 
_ however, that the right kind of personality and 
the possession of better qualifications could 
reside in the same person. 

Presenting an interim report from the Deaf- 
Blind Sub-Committee, Mr. Tomlinson said that a 
carefully drawn-up form of enquiry had been 
sent out to all registering authorities and 
agencies, one form to be completed for each 
deaf-blind person on their records. Up to date, 
23 out of 51 authorities had completed and 
returned the forms. Attention was drawn to 
the «recommendation that Local Authorities 
might co-operate in employing Home Teachers 
specially for the deaf-blind, but it was felt that 
such teachers should be allowed to devote a 
percentage of their time to ordinary Home 
Teaching duties. The need for more homes for 
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the deaf-blind was stressed and tribute paid to 
the work done by the Deaf Missions. 

On the question of Domiciliary Allowance, 
it was resolved—after some disagreement on 
the use of action at a time when things were in 
the melting-pot—to inform Local Authorities 
and the Ministry of Health that the Executive 
considered a suitable minimum scale of D.A. to 
be the amount of the Old Age Pension plus a 
handicap allowance of 25s. per week. A 
general discussion of the National Assistance 
Bill followed, with special reference to thé 
position of Regional Associations in the scheme, 
which appeared to require safeguarding, and it 
was announced that Mr. Boucher of the Ministry 
of Health had offered to address a meeting of the 
Association on the National Assistance Bill. 
It was accordingly arranged that a special 
meeting of the Council should be held on 
December 19th at Leeds. On this occasion, 
Mr. Boucher gave a clear exposition of the Bill 
in its relation to Blind Welfare and answered 
various questions put to him by representatives. 


APPEAL FOR CHILDREN 


WORLD-WIDE appeal has been launched 
A by the United Nations for the millions 
of needy children in the war-devastated 
countries, and the campaign in this 
country is being organised by the Lord Mayor 
of London. The need is immediate and desper- 
ate. In Europe alone there are about 40 million 
children under 18 requiring nutritional and 
medical assistance, while in the Far East the 
numbers are larger still. A cat’s saucer of milk 
would be a three days’ allowance for a stunted 
child in some cities anda dog’s bowl of food would 
contain more nourishment than 8 children would 
get daily in some starvation areas. 

Fifty per cent. of the funds raised in this 
country will go to the International Children’s 
Emergency Fund; 10 per cent. to UNESCO 
for urgently needed school equipment ; 20 per 
cent. to British Voluntary Agencies engaged 
in children’s relief work abroad, and 20 per 
cent. will be held in reserve to meet the urgent 
needs of children at home. 

‘““ The responsibility lies on every single one of 
us as citizens of the world,” writes the Lord 
Mayor. “ This is a special appeal. It is the 
greatest effort yet made by the world to solve 
the problem of its suffering children and I very 
much hope that this appeal will be brought to 
the home of every individual in the country.”’ 
Contributions should be sent to The Lord Mayor 
of London’s United Nations Appeal for Children, 
The Mansion House, London, E.C.4. 
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Blindness in the Northern Transvaal.—A 
warning that the Treasury will have to pay 
increasingly large amounts in blind pensions on a 
progressive basis unless Government departments 
give immediate attention to a scheme for the free 
treatment of eye cases, and unless the Native 
Affairs Department introduces rehabilitation 
schemes to improve the social conditions of 
the Native population, is contained in a state- 
ment recently made by the South African 
National Council for the Blind. 

Figures on the incidence of eye diseases are 
given, as a result of an ophthalmological survey 
conducted by Dr. P. Boshoff and Dr. E. Donegan 
in the Northern Transvaal. In one location, 
of 114 Natives examined, 102 were suffering from 
eye disease. In another, 118 of the 173 persons 
examined had eye disease and in a third, the 
incidence was 173 of 293 examined. 

If no suitable additional treatment facilities 
are made available in the Louis Trichardt area, 
the incidence of blindness will increase rapidly, 


says the Council, which ascribes the underlying 
cause to the ignorance of the Bavenda tribe, 
which it describes as the most backward Native 
people it has ever encountered. 

The statement says that where nutrition 
is fairly good, the incidence of eye disease is 
correspondingly lower. “It appears that a 
lowered physical condition provides a favourable 
soil for the development of eye diseases and 
it is of primary importance in the campaign 
to prevent blindness, to raise the standard of 
living of these backward people.”’ 

One reason for the inertia of the Bavenda 
tribe is said to be the consumption of a potent 
distilled alcoholic drink. The Council urges 
vigorous attempts to stamp it out completely. 
Many of the eye sufferers appeared to prefer 
blindness—which carries’ with it a pension— 
rather than submit to treatment. 

The Council states that the only practical 
solution is to provide a_properly-equipped 


_mobile clinic to visit every section of the country, 


FOREIGN NEWS 


A New Source of Books for American Blind 
Students._-Not long ago the U.S. Veterans’ 
Administration began to provide blinded ex- 
Servicemen with ‘Sound Scriber ’’ equipment 
which enabled them to record material on thin, 
plastic 7-in. discs. The sequel was a demand 
for the recording in this form of textbooks for 
blind students. Experts computed the cost of 
_ recording to be less than 20 cents per hour, and 
considered that the bulk of the completed 
book would be no greater than that of the 
letterpress copy and might prove to be less. 
It was also shown that these discs might be 
played back on normal Talking Book machines, 
provided they possessed sufficiently light pick- 
ups. 

As a result, recording centres have been 
established at the New York Public Library, the 
H.Q. of the Volunteer Workers for the Blind in 
Philadelphia, the Services for the Blind Depart- 
ment of the American Red Cross, the Society 
for Ethical Culture in New York City, and a 
number of other places. Meanwhile research 
is proceeding to determine whether a much 
cheaper machine than the Sound Scriber could 
be produced, and present indications are that 
this will be possible, and that equipment for 
recording on 10-in. discs should cost only a little 
over 100 dollars. 
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In view of the rapid growth of this new move- 
ment, a meeting recently took place at the 
College of the City of New York, for the 
discussion of standards and policy. All the 
recording agencies in the New York area sent 
representatives, as did the American Foundation 
for the Blind, the Veterans’ Administration and 
three colleges. It was agreed that, for the 
present, only material required for study 
would be recorded, and that it would all be 
turned over to the New York Public Library, 
which would maintain an up-to-date catalogue. 
Blind students in all parts of the U.S.A. may 
borrow these discs. 

The Technical Research Supervisor of the 
American Foundation for the Blind feels that, 
with an efficient central clearing house, it will in 
time probably be practicable to meet all the 
textbook needs of all blind students, and even ~ 
to extend the service to blind persons in the 
professions. In fact, this scheme may become 
the solution of the present great demand-for 
recorded material on serious and pesos 
subjects. 

Message from Japanese Blind Studeniiee 
The following extracts appeared in a recent 
letter to the blind of America, which was the 
result of a resolution passed by the National 
Convention of Blind Students which took place 
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at the Tokyo school for the blind on 4th 
November last. 

“While education of the blind in Japan 
_ started about sixty years ago, the real impetus 
to all work for the blind here came from the 
_ inspiration of Dr. Helen Keller’s visit in 1937. 
_To Dr. Keller blind students are eternally 
grateful. When the war broke out, plunging 
them into darkness again, friendly relations 
_ with the blind of America were cut short. Now, 
_ after the terrible experiences of the war, the 
blind of Japan are again enjoying peace and the 
_ windows of liberty have been opened. They 
wish to resume friendly relations by exchanging 
| thoughts, and to contribute something to the 
_ eternal peace of the world. They are grateful 
beyond words for the sympathetic attitude of 
the U.S. Army authorities toward the re- 
construction of the country and for the 
improvement of the educational system for the 
blind. Joy fills them to think that they have 
the opportunity to be educated under the same 
| system and with the same ideas as the blind in 
_ America have. 
“They plead with their American friends 
_for even more encouragement and_ under- 
standing and friendship than before. As the 
great love of Jesus Christ makes no distinction 


| between nations or races, they firmly believe - 


that their friendship will be blessed by God.”’ 


Income Tax Relief for U.S. Blind.—The blind 
_ of America are taking a considerable interest in 
proposed amendments to the Federal income tax 
law. At present they are allowed an additional 
tax-free personal allowance of 500 dollars, but 
_ Mr. Knutson has introduced a Bill in Congress 
_which would grant an allowance of 600 dollars to 
all persons over the age of sixty-five, and which 
_ would thus enable the blind to receive an extra 
100 dollars of tax-free income. 


International Blind Welfare Information 

Bureau.—During the war the World Association 
of Organisations for the Blind, which centred 
round the work of Mr. Harald Thilander, 
the prominent blind Esperantist, conducted an 
Information Bureau, first under the guidance of 
Mr. Thilander himself, and later, for a short 
time, with the help of Simon Roth—a blind 
_ Yugoslav who lost his life in a Nazi concentration 
camp. The Association is not yet in a position 
_to resume management of such a bureau, but 
-in the meantime a blind Norwegian, Mr. Otto 
_ Bakke, of Bjoern Stallares vei 3, Sinsen, Oslo, 
has set up a small bureau on his own initiative. 
Mr. Thilander gives this new international 
enterprise in Blind Welfare cordial support, and 
Mr. Bakke announces that its services are 
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available to the blind throughout the world. 
In addition to answering letters the bureau 
will also arrange to loan Braille material in 
various languages to enquirers. It already 
possesses Braille books and magazines for this 
purpose, but is in need of more. Mr. Bakke 
issues a special appeal to the blind of the 
U.S.S.R. and of Bulgaria, with whom he says 
his contact is not yet sufficiently firm. Miss 
Astrid Aaonsen, a sighted lady who has a life- 
long interest in the problems of the handicapped, 
is helping Mr. Bakke with the secretarial work. 
The official language of the Bureau will be 
Esperanto, but it will also deal with correspon- 
dence in English, German, Spanish and Russian. 


Blind Student Uses Portable Wire Recorder.— 
A blind student named Merckz, of the University 
of Louvain, Belgium, uses a portable recorder 
to help him in his studies. His practice is to 
record the university lectures on magnetised 
steel wire and to play them back at his leisure 
at home—taking notes as he does so. He can 
erase the recording when he no longer requires 
it, and use the wire an indefinite number of 
times. Each reel of wire gives him about fifty 
minutes’ recording. Both recorder and re- 
producer are mounted in the one unit, which is 
light enough to be carried easily from place to 
place. Its cost is still considerable, however. 


Manual of Physical Education for Spanish 
Blind.—The Spanish National Organisation for 
the Blind announces that it is its intention to 
publish very shortly a manual of physical 
education for the blind. The manual will aim 
at providing guidance for all blind persons who 
received no physical training whilst at school, 
especially in assisting them to correct defects 
of carriage, gesture and movement. 


Blind Musicians’ Orchestra in Denmark.— 
The February issue of Esperanta Ligilo contains 
an interesting account of what will eventually 
be an orchestra composed entirely of blind 
musicians and consisting of twenty players. At 
present the trumpet and the trombone are 
played by sighted performers, but blind pupils 
of these instruments are coming on who will take 
their places as soon as they are fully qualified. 
The promoter and conductor is a sighted man, 
Otto Lington, who has a national reputation as 
an orchestral conductor in Denmark. A blind 
singer, Johannes Wahl, known to Danish radio 
listeners as “‘ The Singing X,” is a permanent 
member of the group. On several occasions the 
orchestra has arranged very well-attended 
public concerts, and it makes one or two regular 
annual appearances in Danish radio programmes. ° 

In September of last year, during the 
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Norwegian ‘‘ Week of the Blind,” it was also 
heard on the Norwegian’ wireless. On 
18th January the orchestra visited Sweden, 
and gave a concert in Malmo under the auspices 
of the Journal of South Sweden. The Danes 
are anxious to learn of similar orchestras in other 
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countries with whom they might exchange 
correspondence, and perhaps even Braille music 
scores. 


Copenhagen—the . orchestra’s double-bass 


player—will be glad to receive letters in this © 


connection. 


N.LB. CONSULTATIVE COMMITTEE 


ON AID TO 


requested Lt.-Col. Sir Clutha Mackenzie, 


[: 1943 the British Ambassador to China 


who was at that time Officer Commanding 

St. Dunstan’s Training Centre in India, 
for advice from that Organisation which the 
Chinese Government required in order to arrange 
for the rehabilitation and training of the Chinese 
war-blinded. Sir Clutha undertook this task 
as soon as his other duties allowed and in 1947 
he conducted, with the approval of the Chinese 
Government and in collaboraton with Dr. 
W. S. Flowers, Secretary of the Council of 
Christian Medical Work in China, whom the 
War Organisation of the British Red Cross 
Society and Order of St. John of Jerusalem 
had seconded for special work, a detailed survey 
on the problem of blindness in China. The 
Red Cross War Organisation will shortly publish 
an English edition of this survey and of the 
‘recommendations to the Chinese Government 
which accompany it, and it is hoped that the 
Chinese Ministry of Social Affairs will bring 
out a Chinese edition soon afterwards, and that 
the survey will become the basic handbook of 
reference in the future development of Blind 
Welfare services in China. 

A further generous benefaction of the Red 
Cross War Organisation takes the form of a 
large sum of money which it wishes to apply 
to the advantage of blinded ex-servicemen 
in China, and, in order to provide the authorities 
on the spot with expert advice to guide them 
_in its expenditure as well as to identify the 

British Blind Welfare services with the general 
progress of work for the blind in China, Sir 
Clutha recently requested the National Institute 
for the Blind to convene a Consultative Com- 
mittee on Aid to China. The Institute’s Council 
readily agreed to do so, and the Committee held 
its first meeting on 28th January. In addition 
_to the N.I.B. and St. Dunstan’s it includes 
representatives of the Red Cross War Organisa- 
tion, of the British United Aid to China Fund, 
of the Conference of British Missionary Societies, 
and of the Chinese Embassy in London. 

As well as providing the Chinese authorities 
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with advice on the application of the grant from 


Poul A. Glygaard of Bogensegade, 4, — 
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the Red Cross War Organisation, the Committee | 


accepted among its main terms of reference 


the granting of status as its representative to 
Dr. Flowers and undertook to do everything © 
possible to secure the full co-operation of the | 
leading Blind Welfare organisations in the © 
U.S.A. and in other countries in the develop- — 
ment of Blind Welfare in China to the extent © 
to which the Chinese Government is willing © 


to accept their assistance. 


The Committee’s first step has been to urge ~ 
the Chinese Government to set up a Central © 
Council on Blind Welfare which could act as © 
the channel through which aid from abroad © 
could effectively reach the blind of China. They 


would wish it to include representatives of 
relief organisations, of the Chinese churches, 
and the medical services, and they hope that 


one of its first tasks will be the setting up of a ; 
training centre for the war-blinded on the © 
lines of that which St. Dunstan’s have operated — 


successfully in India since the early days of the 
recent war. 


This Centre could conveniently © 
serve as the nucleus from which the training of — 


the civilian blind could develop systematically. — 


Since 1942 the British United Aid to China 
Fund has allocated large sums to work for the 


blind, and its representative on the new Com- 


mittee stated that the Fund is particularly 
interested in the training of Blind Welfare 
workers in Great Britain. 


The N.I.B. and St. — 


Dunstan’s agreed to provide any help which — 
would be appropriate for trainees whom the ~ 


Fund may wish to bring to England for this 


purpose. In providing such facilities they have — 
no intention of moulding the training of these — 
students rigidly in the pattern of the British © 
system; rather should they be equipped to — 


evolve their own system of Blind Welfare in 


China in line with her national traditions and — 


practice. Their sponsors will therefore wish 
the students to be mature men and women 
with a post-graduate approach to their work 
and areal capacity for instructing their colleagues 
on their return to China. 


will publish a report entitled “‘ Blindness 
in British African and Middle East 
Territories.””’ This report, which runs 
| to 98 pages, is the result of an investigation 
| conducted in eleven Colonial Territories in 
| 1946/47 by a delegation appointed jointly by 
| the Colonial Office and the National Institute 
for the Blind. 

_ Its first part, in the form of a survey, contains 
a mass of data and comment, and reveals a 
'problem of alarming size and complexity. The 
| second part contains a comprehensive plan for 


| QO: the 19th March, the Stationery Office 


TWoO 


‘‘In Other Words ”’ 
Esperanto is certainly a friendly language, 
judging from the kind of people who speak 
‘in its favour in the 20-minute film, “In Other 
‘Words, ”* now being shown. Grammatically 
speaking, its rules are few and there are no 
| exceptions cropping up in odd places to trap 
the unwary. This film is an honest and skilful 
_attempt to popularise this world language and 
_to attract new students. 
| The commentator, Frank Phillips, interviews 
| a series of people against their own background 
_and finds out from them their opinion of Esper- 
-anto and its value. A schoolmaster, putting 
into practice his belief that all children should 
learn the language, is shown teaching a class 
of boys. A Cambridge don bestows a philolo- 
_gist’s blessing on it and chats benevolently with 
a group of Europeans and Orientals. On the 
more practical side a doctor tells how mutual 
_ knowledge of Esperanto enabled him to deal 
promptly with a young Pole who came to him 
for treatment, and business men commend it 
for use in international commerce. 
| Of special interest to the blind is the plea 
| put forward by Mr. Freeman Wills Crofts, the 
_ well-known writer of detective stories, for more 
| Braille books in Esperanto. A glimpse is given 
of Braille book production, with a transcriber 
_and reader working on the job, and this is 
followed by a picture of a blind man (Mr. Sharp, 
| the “‘host’”’ of the National Institute for the 
| B oace reading one of the books and translating 
) a page for the benefit of his audience. 
' Despite all the improvements of modern 
communications, it is difficult enough to bridge 
the gulf of misunderstanding between the 
peoples of different countries. If this film 
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BLINDNESS IN THE COLONIES 


the development, through co-operation between 
the Imperial Government, local Colonial Govern- 
ments and voluntary organisations, of services 
for the prevention of blindness and the education, 
training, employment and welfare of the blind. 

This report, which is of far-reaching im- 
portance, should be of interest to Blind Welfare 
workers here and abroad, and a more detailed 
review will be given in next month’s issue of 
THE NEw Beacon. The report may be obtained, 
price 2S‘; from H.M. Stationery Office, York 
House, Kingsway, London, W.C., or from. the 
National Institute. 


FILMS 


succeeds in stimulating the study of Esperanto 
it will have served a useful purpose. 


‘The Cdipus Complex ”’ 

Lovers of fine acting will remember the 
great interpretation of the title role which Sir 
Laurence Olivier gave in “ (Edipus Rex”’ 
not long ago. Thetragic end of the play shows the 
Greek king, in a torment of. mental anguish, 
blinded by his own hand. To present this effect, 
the player’s eyelids had to be painted over with 
a red liquid which compelled him to keep his 
eyes closed from beginning to end of the last 
scene. This is the very effective starting- 
point of this year’s N.I.B. Appeal film. We see 
the actor in his dressing-room, with the liquid 
being applied, we watch him led by the hand 
to the wings and at the end of the play guided 
back again to his room, where he removes the 
make-up and is able once more to open his 
eyes. By a natural transition, Sir Laurence 
tells how the acting of this part has turned his 
thoughts to the idea of blindness—has, indeed, 
almost given him a ‘‘ complex ”’ on the subject. 
And so he comes to his appeal and the work 
of the N.I.B. 

In this year’s scenes, the emphasis is on 
youth—blind babies playing sturdily by them- 
selves in the grounds of one of the Sunshine 
Homes; girls at Chorleywood College cooking 
and studying ; boys at Worcester College 
intent on Meccano modelling or sprinting on 
the running track, their hands lightly touching 
the guiding ropes. University student and 
worker in industry show the results of earlier 
training. In the hands of an artist like Sir 
Laurence and with the force of his personality 
behind it, the final appeal is irresistible. 
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A LINGUAPHONE LESSON FOR .THE BLIND 


By LESLIE UDATICE Ni Bel). 11g: 


can aid the blind student in mastering 

foreign languages—-I mean the attainment of 

real mastery of the spoken language, its 
rhythm, its native intonation—in a perfectly 
natural and effortless way. 

In this connection I must emphasise three 
points. Firstly, Linguaphone is a self-contained 
system. It makes the blind student cgmpletely 
independent of a sighted instructor, and once 
trained in the physical handling of language 
records and the ‘repeating technique,’ if 
manipulating the gramophone, he or she may 
work away in perfect happiness, according to 
a carefully prepared study plan. 

Secondly, by transcribing into Braille the 
Linguaphone French texts and by perfecting a 
Group Study procedure for blind language 
students, after several experiments made in 
association with the National Institute for 
the Blind, the textual part of the method has 
been completely and smoothly integrated into 
the Linguaphone study formula. This can be 
summarised as :— 

First, you listen (ear-training). 

Secondly, you understand (vocabulary in 

Braille). 

Thirdly, you SPEAK. 

The third point I want to make is that 
recorded speech can be of great assistance to 
groups of students regularly attending language 
classes (e.g. in Schools, Homes, Hospitals, 
Offices, Factories, etc.), ov to the. individual 
student who works in his own room and in his 
leisure time, with no fixed hours. To all of 
these, Linguaphone can be of immense help, 
whether the incentive be general cultural 
interest, pleasure, correspondence with pen- 
friends in other countries, or for examination 
purposes. 


| AM going to tell you just how Linguaphone 


The Scope of Linguaphone Courses 


Conversational Courses are available in thirty 
different languages. Besides the popular 
European languages like French, German, 
Italian, Spanish and Russian, the range includes 
Norwegian, Swedish, Polish, Czech, Portuguese, 
Irish, and even Esperanto. In the Oriental 
Series are Chinese, Hindustani, Hebrew, Arabic, 
and several others. 


A Unit of Linguaphone Equipment 
This is what a blind person should have when 
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he is provided with one unit of Linguaphone 
equipment :— | 


(i) The Gramophone. é 
A portable machine is very suitable for class 
work, because of its mobility, but any mechanical 
turntable or electrically-operated machine will 
do, as long as the speed regulator is fixed at 
78 r.p.m. 

(ii) The set of Records. 

These are packed in a neat carrying-case, easily 

opened, with two clasps. There are sixteen 

records, ten-inch and double sided, each record ~ 
in its separate envelope. | 

The Braille Texts. 

These are normal sheets on which the lessons 

have been transcribed. Before each Lesson is 

a brief summary describing the theme or the 

episode which is dealt with in the Lesson. A © 

separate set of sheets represents the Vocabulary, 
which introduces the words both alphabetically | 
and in the order in which you meet them in each © 
lesson. A third set of Braille sheets provides 
the Grammatical Text in the form of Explana- 
tory Notes dealing with each point of grammar 
as and when it crops up, in a natural and easy © 
manner. 
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The Method 


Now let me suppose that you, a blind man, 
have a Linguaphone Course, in the language of © 
your choice, placed at your disposal and that 7 
you want to share your good fortune with some ~ 
friends who are also interested. I am assuming — 
that the language you have chosen is French. 
You wind up your gramophone and place it on 
the table so that you are sitting with the 
machine at your right hand, and the class is © 
grouped around you in a semi-circle, in chairs © 
if possible, at desks or tables. Each is furnished ~ 
with a complete Braille Text. . 


Before you begin the lesson, you have grown — 
familiar with the shape and design of the turn- 
table, through touch. In the same way you have — 
handled the language records, and have noticed | 
that they are grooved on the surface. -By — 
gripping the sound-box firmly in your right hand © 
and using the needle like a stylus pen, gently — 
skimming the surface of the record when stopped, 
you can pick out each groove separately. Thus, 
by counting one or two or three or eight grooves 
(they vary in number according to the stress- 
accents in the phrase or sentence), you may 
repeat that phrase over and over again. 

This is the Repeating Technique. 

Now, with the left hand, you can manipulate | 
the spinning record to stop and re-start whenever | 
you please. Like this: While the record is | 
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playing, you put the index finger of your left 


hand firmly on the record (no wobbling !) thus 
stopping it at once. Do not apply the brake 
nor lift the sound-box. To re-start the record, 
give it a firm push forward with the same finger, 
following through smoothly for a good half 
revolution in order to resume normal momentum. 
There is no need to lift the sound-box. If you 
wish verbally to imitate the phrase, or if you 
are a teacher wishing to address the class— 
stop the record as above. To continue, simply 
give the record a firm push in order to set it 
revolving immediately at the correct speed. 
This technique is quickly learned with a little 


practice. It soon becomes automatic, and very 
accurate. Now you are ready to begin your 
studies. 


The Procedure 


You put the first record (Lesson 1) on the 
turn-table. Open the Braille Text at the first 
Lesson. Read what it describes in the intro- 
ductory synopsis, and select, say, the first eight 
phrases of the Lesson, as far as the word “la 
pipe.” Now set your record spinning round. 
Place the needle on the smooth edge of the disc 
and guide it into the first groove. Hold your 
left index finger ready for stopping the record 
after each phrase. Now follow with the text— 
three times. 
without the text, just listening passively, letting 
the sound sink into the mind through the ear. 
Return again to the text and play the same 
phrase again a few times. Repeat this procedure 
with each successive phrase, until you come to 
“il fume la pipe.”’ 

You have now completed phase one, the 
Listening, or ear-drill. 

Now, turn to the Braille Vocabulary and go 
through the whole section, word by word, noting 
the meaning. This Vocabulary, being collateral, 
will give you each word as you come to it. 
Test yourself, that you know the meaning of the 
portion. Or, if you are a teacher taking a 
group, pick out words and phrases at random, 
and satisfy yourself that each student can 
recognise what they mean. You are now ready 
for the final phase, the SPEAKING. 


The Speaking 


Back to the Braille transcript again; back 
to the beginning of the passage. Repeat the 
first phrase as many times as your students 
tequire, Then say::. (sAll together.’. .-he 
students repeat in chorus. Then repeat the 
phrase, and ask one particular student to imitate 
the voice of the French professor. Each student 
is given an opportunity of doing this, but the 


Then follow another three times: 
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record is played between each imitation in order 
to keep the intonation accurate and alive in 
the students’ minds. 

Should a student not reproduce the words to 
your satisfaction, ask him or her to “listen three 
times, will you, please ?’’ and by the spotting 
technique, pin-point the words or speech-unit 
which is causing him bother, and then ask him 
to try again. The additional ear-drill should 
have given him a fuller grasp of the pronuncia- 
tion, and you will probably notice a marked 
improvement. Encourage the student, and 
then work through the whole portion in this way 
until you reach “il fume la pipe,”’ first in chorus, 
then individually. 


Study Plan 


Each description should be divided into three 
lesson-periods. These are followed by the 
Conversational Portion, on the inner circum- 
ference of the record, which is treated in the 
same way as the description. In all, therefore, 
six lesson-periods are taken up by the first 
Lesson. This is of fundamental importance 
because every phonetic value in the language is 
condensed into the first Linguaphone lesson, 
and it is well worth your while to progress 
slowly and steadily through the first five Lessons. 


Phonetic Approach 


As and when you require extra ear-drill in any 
particular sound, you may take off the record and. 
put on the special Phonetics Record. On this is. 
recorded material giving you every sound in 
the language, as well as word-examples based. 
on those sounds. For example, on side 1, of- - 
the Sounds Record you will hear Professor Paul . 
Passy’s voice intoning the first group of long 4 
sounds, one long and two short. Then follows 
each of the other sounds (also in groups of one 
long and two short) corresponding to ¢, é, 4, 
ad, o, 6 and ow. 

In the next section of this record you will 
hear a group of word-examples, in the same 
order; i.e. in the case of long 7, as follows: 
vile—vif—si—ile—prie—y. You can stop the 
record at any sound, just as you did with the 
phrases, and imitate it—to your heart’s content. 
The longer you listen, the more regularly you 
listen, the more faithfully will you be able to_ 
utter native intonation. ) : 


Grammatical Appreciation 
Finally, the place that grammar occupies in’ 
the Linguaphone method. We think that once 
you have learned how to listen and to. under- 
stand, and (the real target) to SPEAK—now is 
the time to consolidate the ground covered in: 
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that lesson by studying the grammar from the 
third of the Braille Texts. Do please be guided 
by my sincere advice to keep grammatical 
appreciation till you have mastered Lesson I, 
and carefully work through it (at a separate 
session) or discuss it with the teacher, or with 
fellow-students in the group, prior to beginning 
Lesson 2. The same should be done after each 
lesson. If you do so you will find grammar, 
which illuminates, as you progress, much more 
palatable ! 


And now to sum up. Everybody has his or 
her own incentive for wanting to learn a 


language. The choice of a career may depend 
upon fluency in a foreign tongue. The full 
enjoyment of such interests as the wireless, the 
arts, business, science, and the international 
exchange of opinion depends on a knowledge 
of languages. For schools, Linguaphone is an 
absolute necessity. 


But whether regarded as a normal teaching 
aid, or as a fascinating hobby in your own home, 
club or workshop, learning languages by 
Linguaphone is one of the ways by which the 


blind can help to spread more light—the light 


of human understanding and good will. 


I shall be very pleased to give all readers of 
this journal any further information which they 
may require on the Linguaphone Courses. All 
enquiries should be addressed to The Editor, 
THE NEW BEACON, 224, Great Portland Street, 
London, W.1. I am hoping that they may be 
many, because the National Institute for the 
Blind cannot proceed with the provision of the 
Braille Texts for the various languages until it 
is assured that there is a substantial demand 
for them. 


PERSONALIA 


Two blind couples were wed last month at 
Christ Church, Ramsgate. Meeting since the 
Kent County Association Guest House for the 
Blind at Ramsgate was opened last year, the four 
people will live at the Guest House. 
combined ages total nearly 300 years. MABEL 
CrarA MILLIs, 64 years old, married SYDNEY 
GEORGE PATMORE, who is 66; ‘and ROSETTA 
HOCKING, aged 72, married CHARLES PINN, aged 
77s: | 


* * XK 


Mr. A. CHIVERS was presented last month with 


a cheque and wrist watch on his retirement as 
foreman forg29 years at the Workshop of the 
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Their . 


Royal Leicester, Leicestershire and Rutland 


Institution for the Blind. 
* * * 


On 22nd February, Mr. ERNEST KESSELL, f 
C.B.E., of Kingston, who has been connected” 


with Blind Welfare one way and another since 
the days when the National Institute was the 
British & Foreign Blind Association, celebrated 
his 80th birthday. Mr. Kessell’s devoted work 
for the blind in connection with St. Dunstan’s, 
etc., and his splendid services to the poor 
children of London and the big cities as honorary 
organiser for 55 years of the Fresh Air Fund, 
have endeared him to many, and he has received 


innumerable congratulatory messages, including 


best wishes from Queen Mary, the Lord Mayors of 
London, Manchester, Sheffield and Nottingham. 
the Lord Provost of Edinburgh, the Directors of 
the Daily Express, Sir Ian Fraser and the Council 
of St. Dunstan’s and Mr. W. McG. Eagar and 
the Council of the National Institute for the 
Blind. , 


* *K * 


MONSIEUR CONSTANT AUSSEL, Vice-President 
of the Federation of Civilian Blind of France 
and the French Union, and Secretary of the 
Montpellier branch of the Association Valentin 
Haiiy, has recently been appointed a Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honour for 48 years’ service in 
Blind Welfare work. 


* * * 


The Belgian Minister of Labour and Social 
Welfare has awarded to MONSIEUR DE BUCK, 
co-founder of the National Charity for the Blind 
and a member of the Commission for Allowances 
to Cripples, the special first-class welfare decora- 
tion and the first-class labour decoration. His 
work on behalf of the blind extends over a period 
of more than 25 years. ik 

x * * 


Mr. GEORGE LAMBERT, of Roundhill Crescent, 
Brighton, has just retired from his workas a 
Braille copyist for the National Institute’s 
Students’ Library after 32 years of devoted 
service. Mr. Lambert is the last of the staff 
of blind copyists who worked for the Institute 


since it became the National Institute for the: 


Blind in 1914. 


* * * 


Mr. and Mrs. FRANK AusTIN, of Ruxley, 
Surrey, celebrated last month their golden 
wedding. Mr. Austin was for 39 years Assistant 
Secretary and later Secretary of the Royal 
School for the Blind, Leatherhead. He is 85, 
two years older than his wife who, although 


nearly blind, does all the household duties, 


including cooking. 
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WIDENING THE HORIZON 


REQUENTLY in these pages we have sung the praises of language study as an absorbing 
and valuable pursuit for blind people, and we hope that the fascinating description 
by Mr. Leslie Daiken, in this issue of THE NEw BEAcon, of a Braille Linguaphone lesson 
will induce many of our readers to share our enthusiasm and become crusaders in the 
cause. We believe that only one actual demonstration of this method of instruction, 
with records and Braille text 6bedient to the seeking finger, is enough to beguile any 
blind person with an appetite for knowledge into vast fields of language study equally 
rich in pleasurable flower and sustaining fruit. 
If a man adds to his speaking, reading and writing knowledge of his native tongue, a similar 
knowledge of a foreign language, he widens his intellectual horizon to such an extent that he can 


| justifiably claim that, mentally, he can see twice as far as he could when master of one language only, 


To enable a sightless man to see far is a primary object of Blind Welfare, and Social Clubs and Centres 
for the Blind could provide a most beneficial service by introducing to their members language study 
as a “pastime occupation.’’ Mr. Daiken, in his article, shows how entirely suitable the Braille 


| Linguaphone method is for group study by blind learners, and has proved this personally by blind- 


folding himself and acting as Group-Leader at a specimen lesson. He was, of course, familiar with the 
apparatus but he assures us that a familiarity equal to his can be acquired by the fingers through 


| practice without the aid of the eyes, and that a Blind Linguaphone Group can, so to speak, be com- 
_ pletely self-contained. This is a great advantage because as the lessons progress each member of the 
| group can take a turn at group-leading and thereby gain the self-confidence which is not only the 
| slickest but the soundest aid in language study. 


Another point which should not be overlooked is that the acquisition of a foreign language comes, 
easiest to him who best knows his own language. Grammar can be, but seldom is, an attractive 
subject of study, but its somewhat meretricious attractions pale beside the beauty of poetry, and it is 
only in poetry that we can suck the sweet of language. Poetry has been defined as the summit of 
verbal expression but as such it is liable, like Everest, to escape exploration by pedestrian minds, 

Mr. Maidment, in the February issue of THE NEw BEAcon, dwelt on several aspects of Poetry. 
and Blindness, each of which might be a basis for useful discussion, but his article was concerned 
more with how poetry can reveal the mind than with how poetry can enrich the mind. The wider 
question deserves exhaustive treatment ; here, we have only space briefly to emphasise the truth that 
poetry has the power to transmute the materialism that fetters sighted and sightless alike. It is 
only the material fact of blindness that binds a blind man down ; his vision can cleave space to catch 
what it spies as swiftly as the eagle pounces on his prey from the high sky to the furthermost sea. 
Let the blind grasp poetry, then, as a drowning man a lifebelt, for assuredly it will bring them ta 
fair shores. The study of poetry, not with the scalpel of the scientist but with the living, warm 
touch of the lover, should be inculcated at school, and be furthered and facilitated in all walks of life, 
in the workshop as much as in the library. 

We are encouraged to make these remarks by the interest taken in the subject by a friend who. 


_ is well qualified to speak authoritatively on poetry study. He has offered to arrange a Poetry Reading: 


for the blind provided we can assure him of an audience. As his intention is to enlist the services. 
of well-known and accomplished elocutionists we have no doubt that the audience will be forthcoming, 
and we hope before long to make an announcemment in this journal. 

The importance to the blind of the study of languages and of poetry, the highest form of 
language, will, we believe, be readily recognized by our readers, and we shall welcome in our 
correspondence columns the expression of their views. Meanwhile, we hope that serious consideration 
will be given to ways and means of awakening interest in the subject amongst the blind, and taking- 
practical steps to meet and cultivate that interest by establishing courses and securing the assistance. 
of seeing friends as lecturers, readers, instructors, etc. In so far as the study of foreign languages. 


| is concerned, Mr. Daiken kindly offers his advice, and we understand that, if requested to do so, he 
will be able to arrange demonstrations of the Braille pane denne method before groups of blind 


_ people and those responsible for their welfare. - THE EDITOR. 
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HAROLD C. DICKINSON : 


The Blind Australian Poet 


By ROBERT ARMSTRONG 


HE poetry of a blind poet is 
a challenge to life and, in its 
turn, presents a challenge to 
the reviewer for he has to 
assess not only the _ poetic 
content, but also the poetic 
adventure into a realm he may 
but dimly comprehend. 

He can analyse the technique, compare the 
poet’s imagery, estimate his evocative power 
and suggest his standing as he would any poet. 
Add, however, the ineffable ingredient of blind- 
ness and the poet takes him by the hand into 
a mysterious world of apprehension and com- 
prehension where, with heightened perception 
and awareness, the blind poet is King and the 
critic’s guide. 

So it is with the forty-six selected poems of 
Harold C. Dickinson collected into “ Reflections.”’ 
One can tell that the young poet, who is a 
carpenter and basket maker residing in Brisbane, 
has not been blind all his years. His poems are 
therefore redolent with the nostalgia of re- 
membered visual beauty but added thereto is 
a beauty of sight and feeling that he has distilled 
from the waters of enforced contemplation. 


Youth's songs are Sung and all the lovely 
flowers 

That bloomed in Pan me ey eee 
springs 

Are withered now to dust ; 
hours 

When love was new and hope on mystic 
WINES 

Soar’d bravely over mountain, stream and 
field 

To future palaces that she had made 

Of dreams and thought and dim, vague 
fantasies 

Of beauty unrevealed, 

Where truth would walk with love, all 
unafrard 


Of tume and tears, in endless ecstactes. 
| ** ** ** 


fled are those 


but they ; as we, were grown 
To sadder wisdom, some had gone away 
While morning still was new. 
' So, in the twilight, memories alone 
Bring back the promise of the dawn of day. 
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If this profound sense of beauty were all, even 
though harnessed to the adept craftsmanship 
the poet displays in lyrical forms, particularly 
in that of the sonnet, it would be enough to 
render his work pleasurable to ears jaded by 
cacophony. There is so great an intense feeling 
for beauty in his poems, unstrained and pure. 
Perhaps from the standpoint of the highest 
criticism he has been too profuse with obvious, 
first arising epithets, “azures,’’ “‘lovelies,”’ 
“shimmerings,’’ etc., to entitle him to recogni- 
tion as supremely imaginative. 

Nevertheless every poem builds an overall 
image of beauty as the sestette of his sonnet 
“To a Rose ”’ displays : 


For you are but a vessel to contain 

A while a drop of Beauty's precious balm, 
Augmented through thy seed’s enriching birth— 
A link in that immortal, glorious chain 

Of living Beauty, pouring forth his psalm 

Of splendid rapture over all the Earth. 


This pursuit of beauty, in keeping with his 
sister accomplishment as a concert violinist, is 
not, however, the complete verdict on these 
poems for the poet has resolved his conflicts 
through his poetry by which he effects a recon- 


ciliation of the equation of Beauty and Truth © 


with God. 


This reconciliation has not been gained by ~ 
him easily for his blindness brought other | 


poignancies. 


Your tender petals opened with the Dawn 
Of yesterday and all day long the air 
Was laden with your fragrance .. . 

* * * 


Some thoughtless wanderer came with careless 
hand 

And broke your stem, and laid your Beauty 
low. 

To leave you drooping—a poor, shattered thing 

Your petals in the dust. So Love did stand 

A fragrant flower within my heart, and so 

Was broken in the zenith of tts spring. 


It is accordingly a note of triumph of the 


human spirit over travail, of hope over despair 


and of vision over blindness and death that has 


a oye ee my 
a 


siege 2 Sarees 
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made this volume of poems memorable for the 


reading. A note of triumph that is notable for 
its steadfast tranquillity and serenity. 


For I am but one in the vast net 

Of stars and planets, moons and myriad suns 
That make this Universe ; no thing is free 
But, bound by laws inexorably set 

Its lutile race through Time or space each runs, 
Fulfilling each some end of destiny. 


The lovely flowers that bloomed in other springs, 
And fell with coming Autumns, left their seeds 
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To bring thety fragrance to the world anew ; 
And Hope still soars on bravely golden wings, 
Bidding us ever follow where she leads 

To all those joys our richest fancies knew. 


Harold Dickinson is therefore not only a poet 
with a fine lyricism, but he is above all a man 
who brings a message of solace through courage ~ 
and faith. 


In Spring we gathered many flowers— 
But surely other flowers will bloom. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor. 
Basket Making 


Sir,—On reading the February issue of THE 
New Beacon, I was greatly surprised to see 
basket making described as “‘a soul destroying 
occupation”’ by Mr. Martin M. Gleeson, M.A., 
Chief Executive Officer of the City of Dublin 
Vocational Committee, in the first of a series of 
lectures Mr. Gleeson is apparently giving in 
Dublin for members of the Irish League of the 
Blind. 

Through the good offices of THE NEw BEACON 
I would remind Mr. Gleeson that basket making 
is perhaps the oldest industry known to man. 
Surely he has not forgotten that Moses was 
found in a basket, of some kind, in the bulrushes. 
Also there is, in London, the Worshipful Com- 
pany of Basket Makers, and I believe I am 
correct when I say that this honoured Company 
goes back many hundreds of years. 

Undoubtedly a secondary education is good 
for everyone, and most essential where it can 
be obtained, and I venture to say that within 
the basket-making trade there are numbers of 
people with secondary and higher education 
who have not found basket making to be “ soul 
destroying’ as stated; to produce anything 
with one’s hands is an achievement at any time, 
and the variety of baskets produced in England 
to-day is well known to everyone, and the 
importance of the trade goes without saying. 

Is Mr. Gleeson aware ®f the number of 
panniers made by blind and sighted basket 
makers during the late war, and which were used 
by our Airborne Divisions ? 

Of the large number of blind boys who have 
been admitted to this Institution for training 
during the last ten years, and those who are 


on the waiting list, I would remind Mr. Gleeson 
that 85 per cent. chose basket making of their 
own accord, one reason being the variety of the 
work, and the feeling that one is producing 
something which is so satisfactory in the 
human make-up. 

Yours faithfully, 

ALFRED E. LEDGER, 
Superintendent and Secretary, | 
The Norwich Institution for the Blind. 


To the Editor. 


51r.—In his lecture to the Irish National League 
of the Blind, Mr. Gleeson is reported to have said : 
‘““A proper system of secondary education must 
be provided for blind people in this country 
if they are to take their proper place in the 
world, and to get away from what must be a 
soul-destroying occupation—basketmaking.”’ 

I am in sincere sympathy with Mr. Gleeson 
in his desire to improve the general standard 
of education of the blind in Ireland, but: would 
respectfully suggest that not all blind people 
are suited to receive a secondary education, 
and that the possession of such a standard of 
education does not necessarily mean assured 
and satisfactory posting of blind persons in 
industry. 

The phrase to which I take exception is in 
part assertion and in part query: ‘And to 
get away from what must be a soul-destroying 
occupation—basketmaking.” Such a remark 
is quite erroneous and not likely to help in the 
establishment in industry of a better type of 
blind citizen. At best, this kind of aspersion 
made against an honourable craft can merely 
mislead the poorly informed into a misguided 
sympathy for those who are physically blind. 
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I have been actively associated with the 
craft for almost 40 years, and have rubbed 
shoulders with all sorts and conditions of workers. 
During this lengthy period I have experienced 
all kinds of working conditions, some highly 
educative and character building, and some, 
indeed, soul-destroying. Only the finest and 
strongest characters were able to rise superior 
to the ghastly effects of certain man-made 
working conditions. No good purpose could 
here be served by detailing the experiences of 
those bad old days, but I must emphasise 
that the soul-destroying agent was man-made ; 
and that basketmaking as a craft has emerged 
from those unhappy days as free from dishonour 
as any of our industries which had their being 
within “‘ those dark, satanic mills.” 

The blind man who is otherwise healthy and 
suited to manual work should not be taught 
to think in terms which lead to a distaste of 
physical effort as a means of procuring his 
livelihood. On the contrary, he should be 
given an opportunity to discover the advantages 
to be had in an efficiently run workshop for the 
blind. In the case of basketmaking, the 
capable craftsman is offered an amount of 
freedom which few industrial workers enjoy. 
Provided he is efficiently trained and the 
workshop is well managed, the workman is 
entitled to reign supreme on his plank and the 
surrounding space allotted to him. If the shop 
is not too large (eight to twelve workers at 
most), all the world’s problems can _ be 
settled, at least to the satisfaction of the 
craftsmen. No one would dream of interfering 
with the workers if they break out into 
spontaneous harmony, or for that matter 
discordant syncopation. In other words, it is 
possible for the craftsman of good ability to 
practise the advice given in the wise saw: 
“Reading maketh a full man, conference a 
ready man, and writing an exact man.” In 
addition, this type of workman develops to a 


high degree a taste in artistic design, a sense — 


of geometrical progression and general sym- 
metry in his craft, and in the wider world 
in which he has his being. 

The governing body of an efficiently run 
workshop usually provides a room or hall for 
cultural pursuits, and encourages the workers 
to share in the responsibility of the good 
management of their social centre. Any 
attempt to place workers under any form of 
governance in after-work hours to which seeing 
workers are not subject will breed nothing but 
dissatisfaction. 

Mr. Gleeson may be interested to learn that 
in the United Kingdom we are only just 
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beginning to make full use of the blind craftsman 
with proven outstanding ability. As a general 
practice, workshop managers are loath to make 
the most of such workers. This state of affairs 
should be an indication to our Irish friends 
that the standard of education among the 
managers over here is not as broad as we might 
wish. The best example of fnll recognition 
of the blind craftsman with proven ability — 
known to me is that of the College of Teachers 
of the Blind. This body has seeing and non- 
seeing members on its executive committee, 
and on all boards of examiners. On the craft 
instructor’s board of examiners a blind basket- 
maker is treated on equal terms by the seeing 
craftsman and other examiners. The soul of 
this basketmaker is not destroyed. He is a 
man who has never submitted to injustice ; 
he is conscious when and where the shoe 
pinches. He does his best to maintain a balanced 
view of life’s problems and would not deliberately 
mislead a seeing sympathiser to kick at the 
shadow and miss the substance. 

If Mr. Gleeson is interested in my trend of 
thought and feels I have something worth- 
while to say, I shall be happy to answer any 
query privately or seek your courtesy, as 
Editor of THE NEw BEAcon, to grant a little 
space for open discussion. 

With sincere wishes for an improved standard 
of education for the blind in Ireland, . 

Yours faithfully, 
F. BURVILLE. 


To the Editor. 
; Caged Birds 

Str,—We have received a copy of THE NEw 
Beacon of January 15th, and have read with 
regret the article on caged birds on page Io. 

Whilst realising that many people feel no 
qualm about keeping birds in cages and rejoice 
(as does the writer of the article) in their song, 
we feel that creatures designed for open flight 
should not spend their lives in close confinement. 
We feel, consequently, that it is a pity for a 
partially blind person to take up such a hobby. 
We note that the birds include a linnet and a 
blackbird. 

We hope, therefore, that you will use your 
influence to dissuade blind people and all your 
readers from keeping caged birds for any purpose. 

We have two deaf-blind friends for whom we 
do what is possible, and are supporters of the 
work of the Deaf-Blind Helpers’ League. 

Yours sincerely, _ 
C. A. and E. WEsTACOTT, 
Hon. Secretaries, 
The United Humanitarian League. 


BEACON 
To the Editor. 
A Uniform for Home Teachers? 

S1R,—Shortly, the new Health Services will 
come into operation, and I would like to suggest 
that with its advent, the Home Teachers should 
adopt a uniform. Such uniform could be in the 
form of a suit, say of navy blue, bound with 
royal blue, white shirt blouse with tie of royal 
blue. This would be neat, attractive and service- 
able. I think it important that such style should 
be standardised for the whole of the country 
and not vary in different areas. 

I think most Home Teachers have had the 
experience of being mistaken for the Doctor, the 
“Pensions Lady” and even the “‘Insurance Lady.” 

I wonder if other Home Teachers are in 
favour of a standard uniform; it would be 
interesting to have their ideas and Bide 
on the matter. 

The Regional Associations have done much 
to raise the status of the Home Teachers and 
we are indeed grateful for their interest on our 
behalf. Perhaps they would care to consider 
the suggestion and, if acceptable, put forward 
proposals for its adoption. 


Yours, etc., A HOME TEACHER. 


Ewe, | 


REP 


Bristol Royal Blind Asylum.—The 154th Annual 
Report of the Bristol Royal Blind Asylum for 
the year 1946-47 opens cheerfully with the news 
that despite present-day difficulties, more pupils 
are now accommodated in the School, more 
men and women are in training and employment 
and more blind people are receiving care through 
the welfare schemes. As from ist September, 
1946, only blind pupils were retained at the 
School, the partially-sighted being transferred 
to Exeter. Bristol is well-known for its cultural 
life and the school, besides making its own 
entertainment, takes full advantage of the 
concerts and plays which the City offers. 
Workshop employees have worked. to such 
good purpose that the workshops have had a 
record year for sales—a notable effort in view 
of the still harassing shortage of materials. 
The five Home Teachers, in addition to their 
visiting, have kept the four social clubs, the 
two handicraft centres and the deaf-blind 
meetings running smoothly, and the fourth 
Horticultural Show of the Blind Gardeners’ 
Guild was an outstanding success. During 
the year, 17, Downleaze was opened as a Home 
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To the Editor. 
** Colonising ’’ the Deaf-Blind 

Sir,—I am delighted to learn from Mrs. D. 
Bryant’s letter in the February issue of THE_ 
NEw Beacon that she intends reproducing my 
article, ““ Why Not Colonise the Deaf-Blind 2” 
in the June Rainbow. I thank Mrs. Bryant for 
her kind offer to send me a copy but the magazine 
is available to me. In fairness to her readers 
and myself may I suggest that she stress the 
following four points in her editorial accompany- 
ing the article ? 

1. That whatever plan may be evolved for 
the deaf-blind must first of all be recorded on 
paper. 

2. That the fofally deaf-blind, being a people 
who dwell in Rome, simply cannot do as the 
Romans do. 


3. That “ Alone in the Midst’’ is now the 
recognised plaint of the deaf-blind. 


4. That, if “mutual aid’ becomes a reality, 
none need fear complete isolation from the rest 
of the world. 


WS 
er tas 


for elderly infirm and semi-infirm blind. The 
Report points out, with justifiable pride, that 
in the 34 years since the Homes Appeal was 
launched, this is the second Home to be opened, 
and the hope is expressed that still more Homes 
will be provided. 

Berkshire County Blind Society—The 37th 
Annual Report for the year 1946-47 records 
that the Society has 350 blind people on its 
register. Five men and women are working in 
open industry, 8 are home workers and 41 are 
employed in various other ways. A new social 
club has been started in Didcot, to which blind 
folk in outlying districts are brought in once a 
month by the kindness of friends. The various 
local Sub-Committees have done good work 
in running clubs and organising entertainments 
and outings. The Society has had one great 
disappointment. Strathfield House, which was 
bought for use as a Home, had not been de- 
requisitioned at the time of writing the Report 
and it was feared that the Women’s Land Army 
might continue to occupy it for some time. 
The need for a Home is urgent and the Commit- 
tee are trying to find alternative accommodation. 


Yours faithfully, 
‘“ COLUMBUS.” 
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RADIO ENGINEERING FOR THE BLIND 


HE Radio Engineering Institute at 
Omaha, Nebraska, U.S.A., founded by a 
blind man, La Von Peterson, for the 
express purpose of teaching radio and 
electronics to the blind (see THE NEw BEACON, 
15th September, 1946), has had a creditable 
and encouraging career since its inception a little 
over two years ago. It has turned out thirty 
graduates to date, most of whom are either 
doing well or are in process of opening radio 
repair businesses. The Institute plans to open a 
new training department this Spring in which 
the repair of all types of household electrical 
appliances, with the possible exception of 
refrigerators, will be taught to the blind. This 
is expected to be a nine months’ course at first, 
but it will be shortened if possible. 

For some months the Institute has been in a 
position to construct a complete radio testing 
bench which equips a blind person to make 
successfully any measurement. It is also able to 
give the students considerable experience in 
servicing all types of radio sets in common use, 
since the public now bring their sets-to the 
Institute to be repaired at the cost of spare 
parts, plus one dollar service charge to meet 
advertising expenses. There has been very little 
trouble with come-backs, and the public have 
shown greater interest after actually seeing the 
students working on their sets. 

Following are extracts from a letter to a 
prospective student by a graduate of the 
Institute :— 

‘“ Have you mechanical ability, or better still, 
the possibility of developing it through practice ? 
Have you patience enough to stick to a task 
which seems hopeless? If you have, you will 
be able to repair the most stubborn radio, and 
you will be able to stick in the radio business. 
I operate a very small shop, and I operate 
it alone. I am so very nearly independent that 
I do not list sighted help as an expense. I need 
one or two valves identified per week and the 
lady in the local café reads the numbers for me 
if they can be found. On the occasions when 
they are not marked on the valve, they can be 
guessed from knowledge of the age of the set, 
etc. When spares arrive from the wholesaler, 
I mark the valve cartons in Braille, or lay them 
in order, and keep them that way. The meter 
which I have sorts resisters, and condensers 
can be sorted either by physical size or with its 
help. The adapter which must be built to 
detect the position of the meter needle is so far 
beyond the experimental stage that it is now 
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taken for granted by users. It is possible for a 
blind person to test valves and thus to match 
the services of his sighted competitor with ease. 


‘““T may be somewhat slow in the replacement 


of components, but in analysing the trouble I 


make up that loss, for I do not need to look 


up the diagram in one of the fourteen volumes 
of radio diagrams which have been printed within 
the last twenty years. My class-mates and I 
were taught why radio works, and we built 
radio circuits to make them seem real and vital. 
I know my circuits, so that differences in 
replacements do not bother me. A_ good 
working knowledge of the basic radio circuits 
will enable you te identify valves, other parts, 
and characteristic troubles of certain makes 
of radio. 

“In the first nine months I saved the tax- 
payer 350 dollars in assistance. That equals 
half the cost of my tuition. In the next three 
years I shall have saved the taxpayer an amount 
equal to my tuition fees, plus a sum greater 
than that spent by the State on the purchase 
of my equipment. Is this sound economy ? 
I am not getting rich, but I have also bought 
about two hundred dollars’ worth of equipment 
which the State agency could not buy for me. 

“T could have begun servicing radio sets in 
my mother’s basement if there had been room, 
and you could do the same if conditions are 
favourable. I am trying to find a _ better 
location here in town for I feel that my 
efficiency and equipment qualify me for more 
business. 

“When a student completes his training at the 
Institute he has had six months of radio 
servicing with his own equipment, under 
competent supervision, where he can ask 
questions and work out servicing procedures. 
A radio is the most complicated of the in- 
expensive pieces of equipment yet designed, but 
a blind person who is properly equipped and 
trained can cope with it and win.” 


OBITUARY 


We deeply regret to announce the deaths 
of :— 

Miss Leonora Davies of Bangor, Caernarvon- 
shire, aged 72. A Home Teacher of the blind 
for a period of 41 years, she resigned on October 
Ist, 1944, and was made a Life Member of the 
Finance and General Purposes Committee of the 
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North Wales Society for the Blind, also a member 
of the House Committee of the Llys Onnen 


_ Home for the Blind, Abergele. She was a loyal, 
. true and faithful friend to all. 


Mrs. E. J. Biddle of Leicester, who was the 


| oldest member of the Council of Wycliffe 


Society for Helping the Blind. Her father, 


_ the late Mr. C. Harris, was one of the founders 
| of the Society. 


Thomas Rose, aged 84, formerly Headmaster 


| of Gubbins Lane School, Harold Wood, Essex, 
| in which capacity he earned the deep affection 
_ and respect of his pupils and his neighbours. 
| About seven years ago he became totally blind. 
| He sent for Braille instruction books and atthe 
age of 77 mastered Braille reading and so 
| continued to read and enjoy his beloved Shake- 
| speare, on whom he was a great authority. 


fee Co EN. 
PUBLICATIONS 


Uniform Indian Braille 


Report of the Expert Committee of the Central - 


Advisory Board of Education on Uniform 
Indian Braille. Government of India Press, 
New Delhi, 1947. 


For forty or fifty years, perhaps longer, 
workers here and there in India in missionary 
and Government institutions have tried to 
teach blind persons, generally children, to read 
by means of the combinations of the six dots 
invented by Louis Braille in 1829. 


These efforts have usually been made for 
small groups of pupils by workers who drew up 
their own codes for the languages in which they 
worked independently of each other. It is only 
since the publication by the British & Foreign 
Bible Society in 1902 of a pamphlet called 
“The Oriental Braille’? that some discussion 
has arisen as to the possibility of drawing up a 
Code which might be used to represent the 
alphabets of all the languages of India, so that 
letters of the same sound in the various languages 
would all have the same Braille sign. 


These discussions were not continuous and it 
was not till 1941 that a small Expert Committee, 
with the Educational Commissioner with the 
Government of India, Sir John Sargent, as its 
chairman, was appointed to consider the matter. 


After much debate this Committee drew up a 
Code, called the Uniform Braille Code. This is 
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published in this Report, which was signed on 
July 4, 1947. 

Meanwhile Sir Clutha Mackenzie, himself 
blind, had been appointed as the officer on special 
duty for training Indian soldiers who had been 
blinded in the war. Sir Clutha formed another 
Committee, and his Committee drew up a Code 
which they called Standard Indian Braille. In 
this Code any Indian letter that has the same 
sound as an English letter is denoted by the 
same Braille sign as in English. By this device 
an Indian blind student who wants to learn 
English, as many do, has not to learn a new 
Code when be begins English. 

The Expert Committée did not accept Sir 
Clutha’s scheme; and the Central Advisory 
Board of Education at their meeting in January, 
1947, “examined in detail the points put forward 
for and against the two Codes and unanimously 
reiterated their original recommendation that 
steps should be taken to bring the Uniform 
Braille Code into use in all the schools for the 
blind in India as early as practicable.”’ 

It is easy for a Committee to prepare such a 
Report, and easy for Government to order that 
the Uniform Braille Code shall be used in the 
schools for the blind in India. But it would 
have been well if the Expert Committee had 
suggested the steps to be taken, and the: aid 
that will be given by the Central or Proviiicial 
Governments, during the difficult transition 
years while teachers and pupils and Braille 
readers who have left school learn the new Code 
and while books are being transcribed. 

The number of those who can read and write 
in the Braille Codes at present in use in India 
is small, and the books available in Braille are 
few. Now that it is decreed that a new beginning 
has to be made, this makes it less difficult to 
start again. But much is involved. Every 
teacher of the blind must learn to write, read 
and teach the language he is concerned with in 
the Uniform Braille Code. All pupils must 
train their fingers to read and write the new 


. Code, and will be disconcerted to know that 


the little progress which they have made must 
be “‘scrapped.’”’ New primers and reading 
books in the Uniform Braille Code must be 
prepared and embossed to take the place of the 
text books in the old Codes. Adult readers of 
the old Codes who by lack of interest or because 
of age have not the enterprise to learn the new 
Code, will have to be content with the books 
already in the older Codes, and to know that 
for them there will be no new publications as 
transcribers in the older Codes turn to transcribe 
in the Uniform Braille Code. 

Once it has been accomplished it will be a 
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clear advantage for all Indian languages to be 
written in one Code. But meanwhile the 
reform would be more welcome if workers and 
learners had definite encouragement to make the 
changes involved. 

AIGA: 


Birmingham Centenary 


1847-1947. The Story of The Birmingham Royal 


Institution for the Blind 


_ The whole story of Blind Welfare in the last 
hundred years is mirrored in the pages of the 
Centenary booklet of the Birmingham Royal 


Institution for the Blind—from the first steps ~ 


of private philanthropy to the last stage of full 
co-operation between State and voluntary 
agency. 

It was in 1846 that Miss Elizabeth Bache 
Harrold, daughter of a Birmingham merchant, 
decided with her friend, Miss Mary Badger, to 
start a school for the blind. They opened with 
seven pupils in a tiny house in Ruston Street, 
which they rented for 6s. a week. The school 
grew so quickly that by 1848 they had had to 
move three times into larger premises, and in 
that year a public appeal was launched so success- 
. fully that four years later, in 1852, the Birming- 
ham Institution was formally opened in its own 
buildings on the Carpenter Road site. A glance 
at the accounts of those days is enlightening. 
The salaries of six teachers totalled £65, while 
rent, rates, food, coals and laundry for 25 
pupils cost only £68! The work quickly ex- 
panded; instruction was given to the adult 
blind in their homes, and workshops were 
opened. : 


The year 1880 was a landmark, with the intro- 
duction of Braille. So too was 1893, when the 
passing of the Elementary Education (Blind 
and Deaf Children) Act sent the number of 
boarders soaring from 65 to 116. In this year, 
also, Miss Mary Badger, who for nearly fifty 
years had guided the school, retired from active 
service at the age of 74. Between 1897 and 
1907, training in many new occupations was 
started, including shorthand-typing, with which 
the name of Mr. Henry Stainsby (then Secretary 
of the Institution) is so closely connected. 
_ State legislation after the first World War en- 
abled the Institution to expand its work and 
from 1920 onwards, with the passing of the Blind 
Persons Act, “ the Institution’s story becomes 
more and more one of co-operation between 
the Local Authorities concerned and voluntary 
effort.’ In the second World War, Birmingham 
was a pioneer in placing blind men and women 
in sighted industry—by 1943, 157 were thus 
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‘ employed, and by 1945 the Institution was 


itself employing 39 in a special department for 
light assembly work. It was during the war | 
too that the 26-acre estate of Lickey Grange 
was acquired and used to house the Senior 
Boys. At present it is the home of the Junior | 
School, but it is hoped to build new premises 
there eventually which will accommodate all 
the school children. 


“From quiet home and small beginning, ’’ 
this centre of Blind Welfare activity in the 
Midlands has grown to be one of the largest 
and most progressive of British blind institutions 
as this admirably produced and well-illustrated 
booklet clearly reveals. 


ACHIEVEMENT S 
OF THE BLIND 


Deaf-Blind Author’s Voluntary Braille Ser- 
vice.—In an interesting article in the current 
issue of The Silent World, the magazine for the 
deaf published by the National Institute for the — 
Deaf, the deaf-blind author, Miss Frieda Le 
Pla, describes how she selects and transcribes 
into Braille some of the magazine’s features for 
the benefit of deaf-blind and blind readers. 
The various people who receive the transcrip- 
tions include one in Switzerland and one in the 
United States. A headnote to the article says 
that Miss Le Pla is “‘among the great figures in 
the British deaf world.”’ 


Tribute to a Blind Scholar.—A blind scholar of 
“great industry and genuine power” from 
Strathaven, Lanarkshire, is mentioned in the 
annual report of the Carnegie Trust for the 
Universities of Scotland. Professor R. H. 
Tawney, reviewing the report sent by the Master 
of Balliol on the work done by Martin Milligan 
(Scholar) during the past two years on the 
influence of Hegel’s philosophy of history on 
the development of the social sciences, and 
having regard also to reports forwarded regularly 
by this blind scholar himself, concurs in the © 
belief that Mr. Mulligan, though spreading 
his net more widely than was advisable, has 
clearly shown himself to be a man of keen 
intellectual curiosity, great industry and genuine 
power. 


Mr. Milligan, who was born in Glasgow in 
1923 and became blind when a child, attended 
the departments for the blind at Wolseley 
School and John Street Secondary School, 
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Glasgow. He was dux medallist at the latter 
school before entering Edinburgh University 
in 1939, specialised in psychology, and gradu- 
ated M.A. in 1942. He won a scholarship 
to Balliol College, and studied there for three 
years in philosophy, politics, and economics 
for the B.A. degree. He graduated with first- 
class honours in 1945 and was elected to a 
Carnegie scholarship, and for two years under- 
took post-graduate research. 

Mr. Milligan is at the moment engaged by 
the Extra-Mural Committee of Glasgow Uni- 
versity, and has a class in the Partick district 
on political theory. 


Single-Handed French Blind Sculptor. René 
Tourneux lost his right arm during the first 
World War and he is blind. But in spite of this 
double handicap, he is a sculptor. He works 
in wax and some of his modellings were shown 
in the English magazine Illustrated recently. 
One of his favourite models is a little boy, 
Jean-Michel. He spends many mornings study- 
ing the work of a great master in the Rodin 
Museum. He lives at the Hétel des Invalides, 
_ built by Louis XIV for the disabled veterans of 
_ France. 


Belgian Blind Musician’s Success in Canada. 
Monsieur Auguste Liessens, a blind musician 
from Belgium who has settled in Canada, is 
now the conductor of a fine mixed choir of 
sixty voices. He established it first in 1932 
with only twenty-four members. At each 
_ public concert the choir includes in the programme 
at least one setting by its conductor of Belgian 
or Canadian verse. 


Medal for French Blind Organist—Monsieur 
Aeschlimann, a former pupil of the Institution 
Nationale des Jeunes Aveugles in Paris, has been 
awarded a medal by the diocese of Arles in 


recognition of his thirty years’ service as organist 
of the Cathedral. 


Diploma for Swiss Blind Musician.—Herr 
Hans Meier of Lucerne—a member of the Swiss 
Federation of the Blind—recently obtained in 
Zurich the diploma of the Swiss Society of Music 
Teaching. He specialised in the teaching of the 
piano. Herr Meier is a former student of the 
Institute for the blind at Lausanne, and later 
_ completed in the record time of two years his 

studies at Lucerne Conservatoire. 


Morley College Successes.—Blind students 
being trained by the L.C.C., under the auspices 
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of the Ministry of Labour Disabled Persons 
Vocational Training Scheme, obtained the fol- 
lowing certificates in shorthand in the London 
Chamber of Commerce November examinations:— 

50 words per minute, Eugenie Parnell. 

60 words per minute, Stanley Goodwin (with 
Distinction). 

70 words per minute, Eileen Hughes, Dennis 
Arnold (both with Distinction). 

80 words per minute, Celia Lee (with Distinc- 
tion). 

Blind Welsh Actor Wins Cup.—Baden Griffiths, 
a blind amateur actor, of Blaengarw, won the 
cup for the best male performance in the Weston- 
super-Mare Drama Festival last month. He 
played Anton Veerhind in the Blaengarw 
Dramatic Society’s presentation of Norman 
Macowan’s ‘‘Glorious Morning.’’ The adjudi- 
cator, Miss Leila S. MacKinley, of London, said 
his performance had great emotional power. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND, 
224, Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BRAILLE MUSIC. 

The prices of the following pieces of music are net, 

and represent a fraction only of the actual cost of 
production. 

Dance: S. @. 

19771 Box, Cox and Kulma.—My own Darby 


and Joan, Song-Waltz ee esi © Nehe ® 
19772 Craig, F.—Near You, Song Fox-Tyvot.. o 6 
19773. Kennedy, J., and Simon, N.—And 

Mimi, Song Fox- Trot o 6 


19774 Lubin, J., and Lisbona, E.—The Shoe- 
maker’s Serenade Song Fox-Tyot .. Oa et 


BRAILLE BOOKS. 

Blind Institutions and blind individuals in the 
British Empire are allowed two-thirds discount on the 
prices given. All books are in Grade 2 Interpoint 
Standard English Braille, large size, paper covers. 


Educational—History: 

History Senior Course, edited by Catherine B. Firth. 
A series of four books, each book intended for the 
work of a year, explaining certain facts—e.g., about 
the British Commonwealth, ancient civilisations, 
the growth of the Christian church, public affairs, 
etc.—which will enable the reader to understand 
the world in which he lives now. All four books 
will be published in Braille. 

19754-5 Book 1. The Growth of the British Common- 
wealth, by Elsa Nunn, M.A. Describing the 
foundation and growth of the main Dominions 
and Colonies. 2 vols. 5s. 6d. per vol. F.107 

Fiction ; 

18385-7 Tales from Gautier, translated by Lafcadio 
Hearn, with a Preface by George Saintsbury. 
Five masterpieces of French style and ex- 
quisite sense of beauty translated into 
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English by a prose artist; including in “‘ La 
Morte Amoureuse’’ one of the great love- 
stories of the world. 3 vols. 5s. 6d. per vol. 
F.165. 

19354-5 The Ocean, by James Hanley. A _ grim, 
powerful, tragic story of shipwrecked men in 
an open boat on the illimitable sea. 2 vols. 
5s. 6d. per vol. F.106. 

History: 

18681 Burleigh and His Times, by Lord Macaulay. 

A brilliant picture of the most famous of the 

Elizabethan statesmen, whose life ‘‘ was com- 

mensurate with one of the most important 

periods in the history of the world.” 1 vol. 

2s. 9d. F.206. 

Medical : 

19672-4 A Synopsis of Medicine, by Sir Henry Letheby 
Tidy. Vols. 13-15. 6s. 6d. per vol. F.192. 


Forthcoming Panda. 

19600-2 No. 10g. Turbulent Tales, by Rafael Sabatini. 
Fascinating short stories written round 
incidents in the lives of well-known historical 
characters, such as Michelangelo, Judge 
Jeffreys, Casanova, and Cagliostro. 3 vols. 

1s. 6d. net. 7 


Mr. Winston Churchill’s ‘*‘ War Memoirs ”’ 
Issued in Braille 

The National Institute for the Blind has pleasure 
in announcing that by kind permission of Mr. Winston 
‘Churchill and Lord Camrose, it will issue in Braille 
the excerpts from the first part of Mr. Churchill’s 
War Memoirs which are shortly to be published in 
The Daily Telegraph in serialised form. 

The Braille edition will be issued in about five 
monthly parts, and it is hoped that Part I will be 
published some time in April. 

The subscription for the complete series, which will 
be supplied to subscribers only, is 3s. post free. Orders, 
with cash, should be sent immediately to the Secretary- 
General, National Institute for the Blind, 224, Great 
Portland Street, London, W.1, and all orders should 
reach the Institute by rst April. A limited number of 
copies will be reserved for customers overseas whose 
orders may not reach the Institute by this date. _ 

Subscribers should note that the National Institute 
cannot undertake to bind the parts for customers, 
as the complete War Memoirs will, by kind permission 
of Mr. Churchill and Messrs. Cassell & Co., Ltd., be 
published in Braille in volume form when the complete 
letterpress edition is available. Details will be an- 
nounced later. 


to be 


MOON BOOKS. 
4857-4860 Five Minute Biographies by Dale Carnegie. 
4 vols. Grade 2 Moon. 5s. per volume. 
4903-4904 Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick Club. 


Chapter 2. 2 vols. 
4905 Ditto. Chapter 3. 1 vol. 
4906 Ditto. Chapter 4. 1 vol. 

Standard Moon. Price per vol. rs. 6d. 
ADDITIONS TO LIBRARIES. 
STUDENTS’ LIBRARY 
Education : Vols. 
Niblett, W. R. Essential Education .. i I 

History: 
Hervey, Lord John. Memoirs of the Reign of 
King George IT st we Sy 08 14 
Languages—French : 
Racine. Bérénice a. Sf i oF I 
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Law: Vols. 
Woolley, A. A. Handbook on Death Duties. I 
H.M. Stationery Office. Agriculture Agta»: mis 2 
Magee, B. Rowland’s Students’ Income Tax. 

Supplement to Second Edition a ots I 

Literature : 


Bailey, J. (ed.) A Shorter Boswell .. 3 


Cotterill, H. B. (ed.) Selections from Words- 
worth... Ae 2 
Nichol Smith (ed.) Wordsworth : Poetry and 
Prosé 7-2". mi o% + of bgread ohg 
Poetry and Prose: 
Verity, A. W. (ed.) Milton’s Sonnets an 2 


Physiology and Hygiene: 

Physical Exercises for Asthma .. “a Pe: I 
Social and Political : 

Daily, Starr. Love Can Open Prison Doors. 


(Story of Prison Life) - < <3 2 
H.M. Stationery Office. National Assistance 
Bill, 1947 a x ak “= I 
Theology: 


Peers, E. A. Pea of Flame (Sk ihe of the 


Cross) “+. 39 


MANUSCRIPT MUSIC LIBRARY. 

Chureh : 

842 Oldroyd, G. Missa ‘‘ O Jesu Dulcis.” 

841 Wood, C.. Te Deum (German Metrical Form of 
the Ambrosian Chant). 

Piano: 

837 Bridge, Frank. 

834 Forbes, R. (arr. by). 
(Concertos). 

Orchestra and Piano: 

Bach. Concerto in F minor: 

815 Piano Solo. 

816 Orchestral Part. 

Songs: 

839 Bishop, H. R. Pretty Mocking Bird. 

838 Linley, T. O bid Your Faithful Ariel Fly. 

836 Peel, Graham. Ferry Me across the Water. 

835 Stanford. A Song of Battle. 

Examination Papers: 

845 Royal Academy of Music. Specimen Papers for 
the Licentiateship Examination, 1944. 

840 Trinity College of Music. Specimen Papers for 
the Licentiateship Examination, 1947. 


A Sea Idyl. 
Melodies from Masterworks 


VACANCIES IN HOMES, ETC. 
(March, 1948) 
National Institute for the Blind 

Sunshine Home for Blind Babies, Leamington... — 
Sunshine Home for Blind Babies, East Grinstead — 
Sunshine Home for Blind Babies, Haydon Bridge, 

Northumberland . — 
Sunshine Home for Blind Toddlers, Northampton — 
Sunshine Home Nursery School, Northwood = 
Bloomfield, Leamington (Women Penna a I 
Wavertree House, Hove (Women—permanent) . == 
The Haven, Scarborough—Holiday Home* : 20 
Westlands, Harrogate (Home for the Deaf-Blind) = 
Fellowship House, Sree asain Home for 

the Deaf-Blind)* ‘ es 4 
Craven Lodge, Harrogate*. . Ee 4 
Home of Recovery, Long Meadow, “Goring — 
Home of Recovery, America Lodge, Torquay — 
School of Shorthand-Typing and Teleehoea 

Oldbury Grange, Bridgnorth .. 4 
Hostel, 31, Palace Court, London, W.2 .. ve -- 
Hostel for Blind Workers, Wimbledon — 
Arno, Ventnor, Isle of Wight : — 

* Holiday vacancies only. 
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~ HANDBOOK FOR HOME TEACHERS OF THE BLIND. 
Fourth and Revised Edition. 
Now obtainable from the Hon. Registrar, College of 
Teachers of the Blind, School for the Blind, Westbury- 
on-Trym, Bristol, at a cost of 6s. 9d., post free. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF THE BLIND 
(LONDON BRANCH). 

A meeting of the London Branch of the N.F.B. is 
held at 80-82, Charlotte Street, W.1, on the last Saturday 
of each month, commencing at 3 p.m. Meetings are 
followed by social functions of various kinds, and a 

list of these is given below :— 

_ Saturday, 20th March (meeting one week early 
because of Easter): A Whist Drive, with useful 
cash prizes, will be organised by P. Ashton. 

Saturday, 24th April: Miss L. Radstone hopes to 
arrange a concert, with singers, elocutionist and 
instrumentalist. 

Saturday, 29th May: Whist Drive, organised jointly 
by Miss J. Clancy and P. Ashton. 

Saturday, 2@th June: The Social Committee hope 
to arrange a “ Social Evening,’’ consisting of 
games, ‘‘ quizzes,’ and music. 

We trust that members and their friends will give 

us their full co-operation in trying to make these 

| functions a success. 

It is felt that arrangements might be made for the 

| formation of a Chess Club and a Bridge Club, if sufficient 

| support is forthcoming. Sunday ‘‘ rambles’’ could 
also be rift if desired. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


ADVERTISING Rates: 1s. 6d. a Line (Minimum 58.) 


WANTED.—Fully qualified BRUSH MAKER to 
_ supervise a small department of blind Home Workers. 
Applicant should state age, qualifications, experience 
and wage required to National Institute for the Blind, 
_ 31, Holmesdale Road, Reigate, Surrey. 


__ LESSONS given by correspondence in hygiene and 
| dietetics. Could coach for examinations. -Either blind 
| or sighted students. Robert Malton, M.R.I.P.H.H., 
| Certificated Dietitian, London. 18, Claremont Road, 
_ Folkestone, Kent. 


RESIDENTIAL HOME FOR THE BLIND, HERE- 
| FORDSHIRE. Accommodation for men and women. 
Bed-sitting rooms (single. and one double) and small 


_dormitories. Apply Secretary, Hampton Grange, 
_ Hereford. 


_ ROYAL SCHOOL OF INDUSTRY FOR THE BLIND, 
WESTBURY-ON-TRYM, BRISTOL. 

__ Applications are invited for the post of Resident 
| Assistant-Master. Burnham Scale. Board residence 
_ and laundry in return for resident duties. Appointment 
_from summer term. Previous experience with blind 
pupils. not essential. Successful applicants will be 
_ Yequired to take the appropriate examination of the 
_ College of Teachers of the Blind if this diploma is not 
already held. Apply, giving age, qualifications, and 
Sending copies of three recent testimonials to the 
_ General Superintendent. 
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WEST OF ENGLAND INSTITUTION FOR THE BLIND. 
St. David’s Hill, Exeter. 
Home Workers’ Supervisor required immediately. 
Able to drive. Commencing salary £300 year. Apply 
Superintendent. 


NORWICH INSTITUTION FOR THE BLIND. 
Required most urgently, basket makers’ tools, 
either new or secondhand. Bodkins, shears, hand 
irons, picking and chopping knives, chair caning tools, 
etc. Good price paid to anyone who has the above for 
sale. Apply Secretary, Blind Institution, Magdalen 
Street, Norwich. 


HOME TEACHERS’ EXAMINATION, 1948. Candi- 
dates desiring instruction and guidance to assist them 
to obtain the Certificate of the College are invited to 
apply for details of a Correspondence Course. Refresher 
Courses in Braille and Professional Knowledge a 
speciality. _ Numerous successes gained in _ past 
Examinations. Enclose 2}d. stamp for reply. H. N. 
Vickerstaff, Birmingham Royal Institution for the 
Blind, Court Oak Road, Harborne, Birmingham, 17. 


‘BRUSH-MAKING INSTRUCTOR REQUIRED for 
trainees 16 to 21 years of age. Applicants must be 
fully experienced and competent to instruct and 
organise the department for all types of brushmaking. 
If not in possession of College of Teachers Diploma, 
successful applicant must be prepared to take the 
examination within two years of appointment. Salary 
according to experience and ability. Applications, with 
copies of references, to Superintendent, School for 
Blind, Hardman Street, Liverpool, 1. 


RESIDENT QUALIFIED INSTRUCTRESS, required 
for next term, IN MACHINE, HAND KNITTING, 
AND CHAIR CANING, to instruct young women 16 to 
21 years of age. Applications will also be considered 
from suitable persons skilled in machine and hand 
knitting who are prepared to take College of Teachers 
Diploma (Technical) within two years of appointment. 
Salary according to qualifications and experience. 
Apply, with full details and references, to Super- 
intendent, School for Blind, Hardman Street, Liver- 
pool, f. 


BRAILLE SHORTHAND INSTRUCTOR required 
for Shorthand-typing Course, Oldbury Grange, Bridg- 
north. Salary {200 to {250 per annum, resident. 
Must be expert Braille Shorthand writer; teaching 
experience an asset. Application should be addressed 
to the Secretary-General, National Institute for the 
Blind, 224, Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 


TEACHER OF BRAILLE required for TELEPHONY 
COURSE, Oldbury Grange, Bridgnorth. Salary £150 
per annum, resident. Apply Secretary-General, 
National Institute for the Blind, 224, Great Portland 
Street, London, W.1. 


YORKSHIRE SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND, YORK. 
SECONDARY (MODERN) SPECIAL SCHOOL. 

Applications are invited for posts of Assistant 
Mistresses (resident and non-resident). Salary according 
to the Burnham Scale III for Special Schools. For 
the resident mistress board residence is provided in 
return for supervision duties. Previous experience 
with blind children not essential. If successful 
candidate does not hold the Diploma of the College of 
Teachers of the Blind she will be required to pass the 
examination within two years of appointment. 

Applications to be addressed to the Hon. Secretary, 
Yorkshire School for the Blind, King’s Manor, York. 
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WARDEN REQUIRED (female, 41 or over). Re- 
sidential. Home for 35 able-bodied elderly blind 
people, Ramsgate, Kent. Some nursing qualification 
essential. Salary £250 per annum. First class accom- 
modation. Apply in writing, with two references, to 
the Secretary, Kent County Sepp On for the Blind, 
15, Ashford Road, Maidstone. 


ASSISTANT WARDEN REQUIRED (female, 41 or 
over) for Home for elderly blind people, both sexes, 
Ramsgate. Some nursing experience desirable. Re- 
sidential, own bed-sitting room. Salary £150 per 
annum, plus dress allowance {15 per annum. Apply 
in writing, with two references, to the Secretary, Kent 
County Association for the Blind, 15, Ashford Road, 
Maidstone. 


WANTED: Basket Making—Assistant Foreman. 

Brush Making—Instructor. 

Brush Making—Experienced Boring Hand. 
Applications should be made to the Secretary, General 
Welfare of the Blind, 257, Tottenham Court Road, 
London, W.1, stating age, qualifications and wages 
required. 


WAVERTREE JUNIOR SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND, 
LIVERPOOL. Required for next term, Certificated 
Assistant Mistress (Resident). Salary according to 
Burnham Scale for Teachers in Special Schools, with 
the addition of board residence in return for super- 
visory duties. Previous experience with blind children 
not essential. If successful candidate does not hold the 
Diploma of the College of Teachers of the Blind, she 
will be required to pass the examination within two 
years of date of appointment. Apply, with copies of 
testimonials, to the Superintendent, School for the 
Blind, Hardman Street, Liverpool. 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the appointment of 
a HOME TEACHER FOR THE BLIND (certificated) 
, at a salary of £330 per annum rising by £15 to £375, 
plus £48 per annum cost of living bonus, plus travelling 
and subsistence allowances. Applicants should be able 
to drive a car. The area is rural. 

The Society is prepared to consider applicants who 
do not possess the Home Teacher’s certificate but who 
are prepared to take the examination within a reason- 
able time. 

Applications, stating age, experience and qualifica- 
tions, with copies of two recent testimonials, should be 
forwarded to the Secretary, Room 8, Town Hall 
Chambers, Reading, not later than 29th March, 1948. 


CITY OF STOKE-ON-TRENT 
BLIND WELFARE COMMITTEE 
Appointment of Matron—Home for the Blind, Trentham 

Applications are invited for the position of Matron 
at the King George V. Memorial Home for the Blind, 
Trentham. 

The Home has accommodation for ten female and 
six male blind persons. The salary is in accordance 
with the National Joint Council for Local Authorities— 
i.e., commencing at £316 per annum and rising by 
annual increments of {12 to £352 per annum inclusive 
of emoluments valued at £70 per annum. 

The appointment is subject to the Local Government 
Superannuation Act, 1937, and the successful candidate 
will be required to pass a medical examination. 
Applications endorsed ‘‘ Matron—Home for the Blind, 
Trentham,’’ accompanied by copies of three recent 
testimonials, and indicating if applicant is married, 
single, or widow, to be forwarded to the undersigned 
so as to reach him not later than Tuesday, 30th March, 
1948. Harry Taytor, Town Clerk. 
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INDIGENT BLIND VISITING SOCIETY. Applica- 
tions are invited for post of female Home Visitor for 
the blind in London, with knowledge of club work. 


Apply, giving age and full particulars, to Secretary, ~ 
51, Denison House, 296, Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.W.1. 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF SOUTHAMPTON. 

Appointment of Female Home Teacher and Visitor — 

of the Blind. 

Applications are invited from persons holding the 
Certiticate of the College of Teachers of the Blind for — 
the appointment of Sighted Home Teacher and Visitor 
of the Blind. Salary in accordance with Grade 1 of 
the A.P.T. Division of the National Scale of Salaries — 
(£390 per annum rising to £435 per annum). Further / 
particulars and application forms may be obtained from — 
the undersigned, by whom applications for the post — 4 
should be received not later than 17th April, 1948. 

H. C. MauricE WILLIAMS, 
Medical Officer of Health. 


Health Department, 
Civic Centre, Southampton. 


WELFARE DEPARTMENT. 
Appointment of Female Works Superintendent. 

Applications are invited from sighted persons of 25 
years of age or over. Salary and Conditions of Service 
in accordance with the National Joint Council General _ 
Division—{234 to £308 per annum. 

The appointment is subject to the provisions of the 
Local Government Superannuation Act and the 
successful applicant will be required to pass a medical © + 
examination. } 

The persons appointed must be fully qualified with — 
Stocking and Garment Machines for small department. — 
Experience in designing and cutting garments essential. — 
She will also be required to serve in the Sales shop. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications and ex-— 
perience, and accompanied by copies of two recent 
testimonials, to be sent to the Blind Welfare Officer, 
32, Ramsden Street, Huddersfield, immediately. 

Town Hall, HARRY BANN, 
Huddersfield. Town Clerk. 


j 
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HUDDERSFIELD CORPORATION BLIND PERSONS’ } 


‘COUNTY COUNCIL OF DURHAM. 

Applications are invited for the post of female 
(sighted) certificated Home Teacher and Visitor for the — 
Blind. The successful applicant will be seconded to 
the Royal Institution for the Blind, Sunderland, for — 
work in the administrative county. ; 

The appointment is subject to the Local Government x 
Superannuation Act, 1937, and the successful candidate © 
will be required to pass the County Council’s medical ~ % 
examination. The salary will be in accordance with — 
Grade 1 of the A.P. & T. Division of the National — 
Scales (£330 by annual increments of £15 to £375 petal } 
annum, plus cost of living bonus). 

The appointment is subject to the regulations of thell : 
County Council as to sick pay, holidays, leave of © 
absence for extraneous duties, and any other regulations 4 
affecting the Council’s staff for the time being in force, — 
and is terminable by one calendar month’s notice on 7 
either side. ' 

Applications, stating age, qualifications and ex- 
perience, and accompanied by copies of not more than 
three recent testimonials, should be forwarded to the 
County Medical Officer, Health Department, Shire Hall, 
Durham, not later than 31st March, 1948. 

Shire Hall, Durham. J. K. Hope, 
26th February, 1948. Clerk of the County Council. 


Printed by Williams, Lea & Co., Ltd., Clifton House, Worship Street, London, E.C.2. 
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BLINDNESS IN- THE COLONIES 


REPORT on “ Blindness in British African sd Middle East Territories,” issued jointly 
by the National Institute for the Blind and the Colonial Office, was published by 
H.M. Stationery Office on 23rd March. It is the outcome of a survey, conducted 
in 1946-47, in the course of which two representatives of the Institute, Miss Mary 
Thomas and Mr. John Wilson, and a representative of the Colonial.Office, Captain 
Heath, travelled more than 30,000 miles to investigate conditions in twelve British 
Colonies in the Near East, East, Central and West Africa. A joint Committee, 
under the Chairmanship of Sir Bernard Reilly, was responsible for this investigation, 
which was financed equally by the Institute and the Colonial Office. Both bodies have adopted the 
Report, which has now been sent for comment to all Coionial Goverments. 

The document runs to 97 pages. Its first part contains a comprehensive survey of present con- 
ditions over about a million square miles of territory, and describes the facilities which exist, or which 
might be adapted, for the prevention of blindness and the welfare of the blind. With few exceptions, 
available statistics of the blind population, based on Census returns, Tax Registers and counts by local 
native authorities, are inaccurate, and the investigators wisely refrained from guessing at the total 
number of blind in the Colonies concerned. Nevertheless, the picture built up from information 
available locally in Medical Service Departments, administrative offices, hospitals and clinics, 
reveals a problem alarming in its size and complexity. 

Throughout the Near East, trachoma and conjunctivitis blind thousands annually, and result 
in a tragically high number of eye defects among children. In Palestine, for example, where the 
1931 Census returned an incidence of 791 blind per hundred thousand (as compared with 179 per 
hundred thousand in Great Britain), there are districts where not a single child is free from trachoma. 
In East and Central Africa, conjunctivitis, avitaminosis, smallpox, leprosy and onchocerciasis 
flourish amongst conditions of appalling ignorance, poverty, squalor and superstition, and the 
existing medical services can deal with only a fraction of the problem. In the breeding grounds of 
the dreaded simulium fly, the vector of onchocerciasis, notably in parts of Kenya, Uganda and the 
Gold Coast, figures of blindness ranging from 4 per cent. to 7 per cent. of the total population are 
recorded. In a few areas where ophthalmologists have made exact enumerations and where 
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conditions are probably representative of the 
whole of tropical Africa, an incidence of blindness 
of at least 1 per cent. is revealed. 

‘A chapter of considerable anthropological 
interest, on the social condition of the blind, 
makes a point that, in areas where the structure 
of clan and tribe remains intact, the blind are 
ensured of the animal necessities of food and 
Shelter. The limits of this system, which is 
being disrupted by the impact of alien cultures, 
are soon reached, and once a blind man is 
alienated from the protection of his family, his 
plight is often pitiable. Examples of cruelty, 
infanticide and exploitation of blind girls are 
noted as exceptions for which native society 
has its own sanctions. In areas such as the 
Swahili coast, and the northern territories of 
Nigeria and the Gold Coast, where Moham- 
medanism has created an almsgiving public, 
blind beggars, often associated in Guilds, have 
an honourable and comparatively profitable 
status. Mendicancy cannot be stopped until the 
blind are trained for a livelihood which is 
equally attractive and remunerative, and until 
the public comes to prefer organised philan- 
thropy to indiscriminate almsgiving. 

Blindness due to military service is, fortu- 
nately, much less than was expected. Only eight 
blinded ex-Servicemen have been recorded in 
East Africa and nineteen in West Africa. Their 
gtatuity enabled them to “buy ”’ a wife who 
works for them; their pension gives them the 
largest income in their village after the chief and 
the court officials; their foreign travel and war 
service entitles them to an honoured place in 
the Council of Elders. They see no need for 
rehabilitation and employment, and as they 
are divided from one another by race, language, 
religion and vast distances, no central arrange- 
ments for their after-care can be made. These 
facts compel the conclusion that the needs of 
the ex-Service Blind in Africa can only be met 
as part of the general problem of blindness. 

Except for facilities provided for the Jewish 
blind in Palestine, educational provision is 
altogether inadequate, even in comparison with 
the partial provision made for the education of 
sighted children in the Colonies visited. Educa- 
tion is provided for approximately 20 per cent. 
of blind Arab children in Palestine, and there 
is a small school for blind boys in Cyprus. 
Throughout Colonial Africa only four small 
schools for the blind exist, in Kenya, Northern 
Rhodesia and the Gold Coast, with an aggregate 
accommodation for less than 200 children. With 
the exception of the Government school for 
Arab boys in Palestine, all these establishments 
are under missionary control, with varying 
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degrees of Government subsidy. The Report 
particularly commends the work of the teachers, 
who have done magnificent work despite their — 
own inadequate training, the shortage of 
equipment, and a complete lack of Braille 
text-books in the African vernaculars. The 
conclusion is that Colonial Governments should — 
accept the primary responsibility of providing — 
blind children with at least the same proportion ~ 
of education as that provided for sighted 
children, that more schools are everywhere © 
required, and that arrangements must be made — 
for training African teachers of the blind locally. — 

None of the schools visited has trained craft — 
instructors and, with few exceptions, African — 
blind children revert to begging or dependence — 
on their family when school days are over. No 
training centres or workshops for the blind © 
exist, though many African crafts (a list of 
which is given in an Appendix to the Report) — 
are well suited for the blind. Throughout 
Colonial Africa a controlled industrial revolution 
is in progress which, the investigators suggest, 
favours the development of training and em- — 
ployment facilities for the blind. Most blind © 
Africans are village dwellers, and work must be ~ 
found for them in the environment of their clan 
and tribe. A number of interesting suggestions — 
is made for maintaining contact between the ~ 
training centre and the African village craftsmen 
through district commissioners, tribal authori- 
ties, missions and. co-operative departments. — 
The success of the employment scheme will — 
largely turn on the effectiveness of methods of — 
supervision and control which have never © 
previously been tried in practice. This part of — 
the Report concludes with the challenging ~ 
statement that only sheltered workshops which 
can pay their way without augmentation are 
financially practicable in Africa, and with an — 
examination of the possibilities for placement: 
and professional training. 

Colonial Governments cannot be blamed for 
the appalling conditions which are revealed in 
this survey. They have had to combat the 
killing diseases and to create conditions of peace 
and good government in which social ideas and 
social institutions are possible. Over much of 
the Colonial Empire that stage has now been — 
reached, and the Colonial Welfare and Develop- — 
ment Act embodies a new and dynamic approach 
to the whole question of economic and social 
welfare. Within the limits of available resources, 
the problem of Blind Welfare and the Preven- 
tion of Blindness can now be tackled, and the 
Report leaves no doubt that Colonial Govern- 
ments are alive to the need and are anxious to 
make a success of this development. 
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A many-sided attack on these problems is 


| recommended in the second part of the Report. 
_ Inter-territorial organisations staffed by well- 
_ qualified European workers should be established 
_to serve the Near East, East and Central 
_ Africa and West Africa. Their function will be 
_ to co-ordinate development and to perform 
_ certain regional services such as the training 
| of native teachers and craft instructors and the 
_ provision of Braille literature. 
_ a local organisation should be established to 
_ devise and put into operation a scheme for 
| preventing blindness and for the development 
| of schools, training centres and employment 
| facilities. 


In each Colony 


The Report recommends that the cost of 


_ establishing inter-territorial organisations, and 


HOME 


Deaf-Blind Man to Broadcast Appeal for 


| Deaf-Blind.—The B.B.C. has allocated to the 
| National Deaf-Blind Helpers’ League the Week’s 
| Good Cause period at 8.25 p.m. on Sunday, 


13th June, in the Home Service. The appeal 


| will be made by that well-known deaf-blind © 


personality, Mr. Arthur Sculthorpe, of Peter- 


_ borough, who was delighted last month to 
_ know that he had passed the B.B.C. microphone 


test successfully. Mrs. L. Johnson, Hon. 
Secretary of the League, informs us that every- 
one concerned with the League is especially 
delighted that a deaf-blind person will make the 
appeal. This will be the first time that someone 


_ who can neither see nor hear has broadcast, and 


it is hoped that everyone connected with the 
welfare of the blind and the deaf will make a 
point to tune in on this unique occasion. 


Blind Man’s Tribute to ‘‘ Guardian Angel.”’— 
Many tributes were paid at Battersea Town Hall 
last month to Mr. Fred Hopkins, the retiring 
President of the Blind Club of Battersea Men’s 
Institute, by members of the Institute, including 
Mrs. C. S. Ganley, M.P., the Mayor of Battersea, 
and officials of the L.C.C. A blind member, 
Mr. H. Leader, told how Mr. Hopkins had for 
years been the “‘ Guardian Angel”’ of sightless 
members of the Institute, how he had started a 
dancing class for them and had formed an 
orchestra which had become proficient enough 
to give public concerts. ‘‘ Mr. Hopkins is the 
most friendly man in an official position I have 
ever met” said Mr. Leader. The Mayor of 
Battersea, Councillor Fred Humphrey, said 
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the capital cost of certain model services, should 
be met from the Imperial Exchequer. Local 
services should be primarily financed by Colonial 
Governments, but the full participation of 
missions and secular voluntary societies should 
be encouraged. 


In this review we have been able only to 
summarise the Report in briefest outline. It is 
of fundamental importance and contains much 
information and many ideas which should be 
of interest to all Blind Welfare workers in this 
country. 


Copies, price 2s. each, can be obtained either 
from the National Institute for the Blind or 
from H.M. Stationery Office, York House, 
Kingsway, London. 
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that Mr. Hopkins had made his mark on 
Battersea civic history. 


Legislation for the Deaf.—Mr. Edward Evans, 
M.P. for Lowestoft, Vice-Chairman of the 
National Institute for the Deaf, and former 
Deputy Secretary of the National Institute 
for the Blind, dealt with provisions affecting 
deaf persons in recent legislation when he spoke 
at the annual meeting of the Liverpool Adult 
Deaf and Dumb Benevolent Society last month. 

When the National Assistance Bill became 
law, Mr. Evans said, it was to be hoped that 
local authorities, to whom the Minister had 
delegated responsibility for afflicted persons, 
would not disregard the vast experience of 
societies like the Liverpool one. 

British Blind Welfare Official to Visit Poland 
for U.N.O.—Mr. A. Platt, Secretary and Manager 
of the Hull and East Riding Blind Institute, 
will this month begin a five-month visit to 
Poland to investigate conditions for the blind 
there on behalf of the United Nations Organisa- 
tion. 

His mission follows a. request by the Polish 
Government to U.N.O. for help in providing 
equipment and training facilities for the blind 
and advice on the development of blind welfare 
services. 

Besides U.N.O. support, the American 
Foundation for Overseas Blind have offered 
financial aid for Polish blind, and Mr. Platt 
will report how they can best help. 

Premises for Bolton Social Club.—The Bolton 
Blind Persons Sub-committee is to enter into 
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negotiations for the purchase of ‘‘ The Vicarage,” 
Castle Street, for social and recreational pur- 
poses for the blind, 


New Margate Social Centre.—A Social Centre 
has been set up at Margate for the 80 blind 
people in the borough. 

The scheme is under the auspices of the Kent 
County Association for the Blind and is run 
locally by a band of helpers, under the leader- 
ship of Mrs. Hilda M. Pritchard, of Mayforth 
Gardens, Ramsgate, who has had many years’ 
experience as a home teacher for the blind. 

The opening meeting was held at Holy Trinity 
Church Hall, Hawley Street, last month and 
gatherings will take place fortnightly. 


Staffordshire Association for the Welfare of 
the Blind.——The Annual Competition and Show 
of Bulbs grown by the blind, in abeyance since 
1939, was resumed by the Staffordshire Associa- 
tion for the Welfare of the Blind this year. 
Much pleasure was expressed by many blind 
persons when it became known that the Show 
would again be held. 

This took place in the Borough Hall, Stafford, 
on March oth, when over 150 bowls of daffodils, 
tulips and hyacinths were exhibited; 358 
blind people and their friends attended and 
had a very enjoyable time. Alderman Lewis 
Davies, Chairman, Staffs. County Council Blind 
Welfare Committee, presided and presented the 
prizes to the fortunate winners. He also 
presented the Shield given many years ago by 
the Countess of Harrowby to Stafford Social 
Centre, who had held it during the war years. 

Mrs. Lewis Davies, assisted by the Home 
Teachers, distributed -the contents of food 
parcels which had been received by the 
Association from the children of Mannville 
Schools, Alberta, Canada, every blind person 
receiving a gift, 

An entertainment was provided by Cannock 
Social Centre for which they were heartily 
thanked. A sumptuous tea was provided by the 
Association. 

Votes of thanks to the Mayor and Corporation 
of Stafford for the free use of the Hall and to 
the children of Mannville and their teachers, 
brought to a close a very happy re-union of 
many friends. 


N.I.B. News.—This month the National 
Institute for the Blind has launched a four-page 
quarterly letterpress publication entitled N.J.B 
News. Its purpose is described in a foreword 
by General Lord Ismay, the Institute’s Chair- 
man. It will “ keep all our helpers in touch with 
matters affecting the blind, give news of their 
achievements and record items of local interest 
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to all those who give so much in time and effort — : 


in the service of the 85,000 people in this country 


who are bereft of the precious gift of sight.” 


Mr. W. McG. Eagar, Secretary-General, further 
describes it as ‘‘a medium of communication 
with the N.I.B.’s voluntary helpers.” Attrac- 
tively laid out and illustrated, the first issue 


includes News from the Branches, Answers to — 
articles on the Sunshine Nursery © 


Queries, 
Schools, Precision Instruments for the Blind, 
Students’ Library, etc., and particulars. of how 
to join ‘‘ The N.I.B. Association,” membership 
of which is open to any person who renders 


voluntary service to the blind, and conveys the © 


status of Associate Membership of the N.I.B. 


Famous Blind Walker Presents His Own 
Cup.—None of the spectators who watched the 
1o-mile road walking championship in Hyde 
Park, London, last month, got a bigger thrill 
out of the race than Mr. J. W. Ingram. Having 
been blinded in the 1914-18 war, he did not 
see the race but followed it through a running 
commentary by a friend, and at the end presented 
a cup—his own cup— to the winner. This cup, 
which he has given as a challenge trophy for the 
individual winner of the 1o-miles title each 
year, is the one he won outright by winning the 
St. Dunstan’s London-to-Brighton walk three 
times. It was probably his most treasured 


possession, and now he has given it back to — 


the sport that he loves best, the Ingram Cup 
will couple his name for ever with that sport. 


Norwegian Education Minister Visits Bridgend 
School.—Last month His Excellency Kaare 
Fostervoll, the Norwegian Minister of Education, 
accompanied by members of the Glamorgan 
Education Committee, visited the Bridgend 
School for the Blind. He was greatly impressed 
by the beautiful, spacious building which, he 
stated, surpassed those of Norway. Dr. Bruno 
Vagedes Ahans, Westphalia, democrat and 
lawyer, studying local government and the 
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guest of the Bridgend Council, was among the ~ 


visitors to the school. He remarked that the 
school was more modern than those in Germany. 
Mr. F. E. Hewitt, head of the school, considered 
that the decrease in the number of pupils was 
due to the good work done by the clinics. 


Freedom for the Blind.—The Rev. Canon 
C, E. Bolam, the blind Honorary Chief Chaplain 
to the National Institute for the Blind, contri- 
butes a most interesting article with this title 
to the March issue of Now..., the magazine 
published by Manchester Cathedral. He con- 
trasts the lot of the blind to-day, in a generation 
which has given them their “Charter of 
Liberty,’’ with their lot through the past 
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centuries, exemplified by Milton in the famous 
lines “now blind, disheartened, shamed, dis- 
‘honoured, quelled, to what can I be useful ? 
\Wherein serve my nation, and the work from 
heaven imposed ?”’ An interesting biographical 
‘note is the mention of a visit which Canon 
Bolam, at the early age of eight, made with 


his parents to the late Dr. T. R. Armitage. 


EMPIRE 


Blind Welfare in Trinidad and Tobago.—In 
‘March, 1946, Col. E. A. Baker, Director of the 
Canadian National Institute for the Blind, was 
‘invited by the Government of Trinidad to visit 
the island to advise on the organisation of Blind 
Welfare services. As a result of his visit, the 
| Trinidad and Tobago Blind Welfare Association 
-was formed in 1947, and this Association asked 
‘for further help from the Canadian National 
Institute for the Blind in organising its work. 
Mr. Lawley, National Consultant for Field 
| Services, was chosen for this job and his first task 
_has been the registration of the blind population. 


| Blind Canadian Woman as X-ray Darkroom 
_Operator—St. Joseph’s Hospital, Sudbury, 
| Ontario, is the first Canadian general hospital to ~ 
employ the services of a blind person. Mrs. 


The Walter G. Holmes Foundation.—The 
' current issue of the Matilda Zeigler magazine 
reports that a blind man, Mr. Hubert E. Smith, 
| President of ‘“‘ Ways and Means for the Blind,” 
of Augusta, Georgia, U.S.A., has made a most 
_ generous gift to the blind community by 
_ establishing the Walter G. Holmes Foundation 
_in memory of the magazine’s late Editor. Mr. 
_ Smith founded the “‘ Ways and Means ”’ factories 
_mineteen years ago. and has developed them 
into an organisation of national scope. The 
profits are devoted to general welfare work 
among the blind, including the provision of 
interest-free mortgage loans to blind persons in 
Georgia and S. Carolina; the employment of 
the blind in the factories and the annual 
presentation of a high-quality fountain pen with 
the- recipient’s name engraved on it to the 
graduate of each high school for the blind in 
the U.S.A. who wins first place in penmanship— 
including the ability to write his or her own 
name. -This year the benefits of this award 
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Canon Bolam concludes his article with these 
words: ‘‘ We no longer ask for the sympathy 
and pity of the community but we do ask that 
those who possess the gift of sight will help us 
in any way which offers itself to live our lives 
and carry out our work in a normal way— 
in spite of what must always be, to some extent, 
a disability.”’ 


NEWS 


Corona F. Bolduc, X-ray darkroom operator 
there, is the first and only blind woman to hold 
such a responsible position on the North 
American continent, though blinded young 
ex-servicemen have been trained to do this 
work in the U.S.A. Dr. Crang, the radiologist 
to whose initiative Mrs. Bolduc owes her 
opportunity, says, ““She has a_ better record 
than most darkroom operators in the work of 
producing a good, diagnostic film.”’ 


The Australian ‘‘ Eye Bank.’’—Last month 
a Melbourne surgeon performed the first opera- 
tion in Australia with the aid of the newly- 
formed “‘ bank ” to which people bequeath their 
eyes for use after death. The patient, a man 
aged 25, had a small circle of cornea removed 
and a piece from the “‘ Eye Bank ”’ sewn in. 


| FOREIGN NEWS 


have been extended and the prizes will go to 
every member of the graduating class who 
qualifies and to every school for the blind which 
co-operates in the scheme. Henceforth these 
and other projects will be carried on in the 
name of the Walter G. Holmes Foundation 
which is technically a subsidiary of the ‘“‘ Ways 
and Means ”’ organisation. 

Mr. Smith first met the late Walter Holmes 
many years ago when the latter toured the 
southern states and their friendship developed— 
thanks to a number of visits by Mr. Smith to 
New York and to the fact that he was a regular 
reader of the Matilda Zeigler magazine from 
its early years. 

Future projects of the new Foundation may 
include the presentation of Braille watches or 
typewriters to needy blind persons in the U.S.A. 
and provision for the care during old age of 
blind persons. 

French Braille Magazine for Juniors.— Leaves 
in the Wind is the title of an edition for juniors 
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of the French Braille magazine Liaison whose 
inauguration was announced in the February 
issue of THE NEw BEAcon. It is to be published 
every two months, and the annual subscription 
is 200 francs. It is edited by a team of sighted 
children who meet periodically, and are deter- 
mined to make this effort to serve their blind 
comrades a success. A novel feature is a series 
of sports commentaries, giving _ results, 
championship tables, future fixtures, etc., as a 
supplement to the radio commentaries. Another 
regular feature is a section for girls in which 
blind and sighted girls will exchange ideas. 
Fiction, poetry, puzzles, travelogues, etc., 
complete an attractive and very promising 
first issue. 


New French Organisation for the Blind.— 
The Louis Braille Association, with headquarters 
at 57 Rue d’Aubagne, Marseilles, has recently 
been formed with the aim of improving the 
social position of the blind. 


Braille Bibles in Scandinavia.—The first 
Danish Braille Bible has been completed and 
consists of thirty-eight volumes. The first 
Braille Bible in Norwegian was completed in 
1925, and the first Swedish one in 1937. 


New. Devotional Braille Magazine in U.S.A.— 
The Gospel Association for the Blind announces 
a new free monthly braille magazine to be called 
The Gospel Messenger. It is to be in Grade 1} 
Braille and will contain articles from some of the 
well-known fundamentalist letterpress maga- 
zines. It will also include Bible studies, a 
question box and articles of particular interest 
to the blind. Its Editor is the Rev. Ralph 
Montanus, of 3756, 103rd Street, Corona, Long 
Island, New York. 


White Cane Week in U.S.A.—The National 
Federation of the Blind in the United States 
will hold its annual ‘‘ White Cane Week ” from 
15th to 21st May. The Federation urges 
individuals, clubs, churches, newspapers, and 
all other organisations and agencies, to join in 
this campaign to educate and inform the 
general public and the blind themselves about 
the problems and needs of the blind. Special 
stamps will be sold at ten cents each to further 
the purposes of the Federation. 


A Message from Japan.—The National Insti- 
tute for the Blind has just received the following 
‘charming and hopeful message from the 
Principal of an institution for the blind in 
Japan :— 

“T am very glad and thankful to your 
kindness that you sent me the year book of 
your Institute. The storm has over and the 
sunshine of peace has begun to bright. We 
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are very sad that the War interrupted the 
progress of our education. But, Democracy 
is prevailing over our country. And the — 
education of the blind has been decided to be 
compulsory for this year. So, we are very 
busy to study how the education should be 
improved. I repeat that we are very thankful | 
to your year book. Wishing your continued _ 
health and happiness...” | 


ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF THE BLIND 


Royal Normal College Successes.—The follow- 
ing recent examination successes of pupils at 
the Royal Normal College are announced :— 
ASSOCIATED BOARD OF THE ROYAL SCHOOLS oF MusICc, 

LONDON. 

Grades I to V—Piano—z Distinctions; 3 credits ; 
5 Passes. 

Grade ViI—Piano—Gordon Almond (dis.), Ann 
Blades (credit), Leslie Greenway, Gordon Stephens. 

Grade VI—Violin—Andreas Constantinou (dis.). 

Grade VIII—Piano—John Barnett, Michael James 
(dis.). 

ROYAL SOCIETY OF ARTS 

Typewriting—Stage II—(All First Class)—Eunice 
Ayrton, Doreen Courtis, Ronald Goulden, Donald 
Gray, Roy Holt, Frances Mulcahy, Albert Veitch. 

Typewriting—Stage II I—(First Class)—Douglas Bur- 
chell, Eileen Williams; (Second Class)—Roy 
Coyston, Audrey Hawkins. 

Shorthand—80 words per minute—Mary Dopson, 
Doris Goymer, Donald Gray, Roy Holt, James 
Smallwood, Albert Veitch, Sheila Wickens. 

100 words pev minute—Roy Coyston, Gerald Neal. 
LONDON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

Shorthand—t110 words per minute—Douglas Burchell 

(dis.), Eileen Williams (dis.). ? 
COLLEGE OF TEACHERS OF THE BLIND 

Pianoforte Tuning Diploma—Harvey Morris, Peter 
Price, Brian Rogers (honours), Clifford Tighe, 
Kenneth Spencer, Dennis Watts. 2 


Blind Organist’s New Appointment.—Mr. 
Henry G. Newell, Mus.Bac., F.R.C.O., L.R.A.M., 
has been appointed to the post of Organist and 
Choirmaster at Gipsy Hill Methodist Church, 
Upper Norwood. He is to be congratulated 
on his decision to resume his organist’s duties, 
as he is an acquisition to the profession. His 
resignation about a year ago from his post at 
St. James’ Presbyterian Church, Goose Green, 
East Dulwich, owing to his many activities, 
was very disappointing, and all his friends will 
wish him every success. 


Blind Anthologist.—Professor C. Walter Wallis, 
a blind organist at Philadelphia, has compiled a 
book of humour, wit and wisecracks from many 
sources and presented it to the Department for 
the Blind of the Free Library of that city. 
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RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS 


Problems of the Disabled 


“ Adjustment to Physical Handicap and Illness: 
A Survey of the Social Psychology of Physique 
and Disability.” By Roger G. Barker, Beatrice A. 
Wright, Mollie R. Gontck. Bulletin 55, 1946. 
Published by the Social Science Research Council, 
230, Park Avenue, New York, 17. 


The great interest in the effect of physical 
handicap and illness upon the attitudes and 
personality of the individual, becomes evident 
from many quotations from literature, going 
back over more than 300 years to two English- 
men, Robert Burton and Sir Francis Bacon. 
Significantly, however, these writers have rarely 
been in agreement, and only too often their 
observations have been too sweeping and their 
generalisations not checked by sufficient data. 
The magnitude of the problem of disablement 
is best illustrated by the fact that there are 
at present 853,000 persons on the Disablement 
Register. The present publication is based on 


the recognition that only research can accumu- . 


late a tested body of knowledge to provide 
understanding of the behaviour of the disabled 
as a basis for improved methods of dealing with 
them. It comprises a critical review and an 
interpretation of the available literature on the 
following topics :—physical size, muscular 
strength and motor ability, auditory impairment, 
tuberculosis, orthopedic disabilities, and acute 
illness. A special chapter deals with the 
employment of the disabled. In addition there 
are bibliographies of literature on the somato- 
psychological significance of physique on visual 
disability, cardiac disability, diabetes melitus, 
cosmetic defect, rheumatism, and cancer. 

This book is an attempt to evaluate present- 
| day knowledge of the adjustment of personality 
- to physical handicap within a framework of 
clearly stated concepts and scientific methods. 

It raises the question :—‘‘ What is known of 
the social-psychological significance of physique, 
and in what conceptual terms can the known 
facts be described?” The problem of the 
_purely psychological and social significance 
of physique placed in the larger setting of social 
psychology is here termed the ‘“ somato- 
psychological problem.” Clinical experience, 
_ case studies, and systematic observations have 
suggested the theory that important sources 
of personal maladjustment lie in the somato- 


psychological situation of the individual. It is 
the great merit of the book to have brought 
together for the first time the scattered know- 
ledge, bearing on this problem, quoted above for 
the benefit of all workers in this field. The 
collected data should prove equally useful 
to those engaged in research and to those dealing 
with practical problems of the disabled. Even 
if, on theoretical grounds, one may not accept 
explanation of the interrelations of the con- 
stitutional disabilities and illnesses and the 
reactions of the individual to them, the wealth 
of collected data, and the chief conclusions of 
the authors, are useful. “‘ With notable excep- 
tions, research in this field too often has had 
serious limitations, either in method or in the 
small number of cases studied, with the result 
that findings often are suggestive rather than 
conclusive. The chief value of the critique, 
therefore, will consist in the stimulation of 
further research, with greater precision in the 
definition of concepts, more rigid methods of 
formulating and testing hypotheses, and with 
sufficient numbers of cases to permit adequate 
statistical treatment.’’ Three types of reports 
have been used:—those of investigations 
giving sufficient data to permit evaluation of 
the conclusions ; reports giving only partial 
data and conclusions and reports of general 
impressions of experienced workers with the 
handicapped. 

The importance of further somato-psycho- 
logical research, to increase our understanding 
of adjustment, mechanisms and_ personality 
development, is obvious. Its practical signi- 


ficance lies in the desirability of supplementing 


practical experience and common sense methods 
by the results of pertinent scientific investigations, 
and to encourage further studies. The practical 
problems connected with the employment of 
the disabled are very different in the U.S.A., 
as there does not exist a comprehensive legisla- 
tion like the one provided by the Disabled 
Persons Employment Act, 1944. Most of the 
material compiled in the chapter on employ- 
ment is of value here to practical workers in 
the field. Those studies which are only applic- 
able to conditions in the U.S. are still of interest 
for reasons of comparison. The section “ Job 
Analysis as an Aid to the Employment of the 
Disabled’ should even now, two years after 
the introduction of the Disabled Persons Employ- 
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ment Act, prove an invaluable stimulus to those 


engaged in training and placing disabled persons 
in matching the individual to the job most 
suitable for him. This is a branch of psychology 
especially applicable to the disabled and as such 
too little attention has been paid to it in this 
country. The section on “ Vocational Rehabili- 
tation ”’ gives interesting aspects of this side of 
the work. 

The bibliography on the somato-psychological 
problem of visual disability on pp. 339-345, 
although certainly useful to workers in this 


particular field, by giving a number of lesser ~ 


known publications and back references to 
former bibliographies on the subject, is, however, 
far from complete and publications of use to 
those engaged in training and occupational 
rehabilitation of the blind and research have 
not been included. The chapter on the employ- 
ment of the disabled, although, of course, not 
confined to the blind, gives general conclusions 
that should be known among those who work 
in the rehabilitation of this particular disable- 
ment group. According to the authors, character 
traits such as conscientiousness and loyalty on the 
part of the disabled, so often mentioned in the 
effort to “ sell’ the blind to would-be employers, 
rest upon feelings of inadequacy, insecurity and 
dependance on the good will of the employer. 
This is hardly a sound basis for the best sort 
of personal adjustment. “It is also not a 
comfortable position for the conscientious 
employer.’ With the growing feeling of 
personal equality and economic security these 
special character traits should increasingly 
disappear among the blind, and this process 
should be hastened if those responsible for their 
vocational rehabilitation will make full use of 
the practical knowledge and experience and 
research data amassed in this book. 


L. G. Fucus, D.Ph. 


Care of the Blind Pre-School Child in America 


The Blind Pre-School Child. 
Foundation, Inc. N. Y. 1947.) 


“The Blind Pre-School Child’”’ is the title 
of the book that consists of a collection of 
papers presented at the National Conference 
on the blind pre-school child, held on March 
13th to 15th, 1947, in New York, and is edited 
by Dr. Lowenfeld. Each day was devoted to 
one aspect of the problem, Social Work, Edu- 
cational Aspects, and Medical Aspects; but 
this review deals only with the papers read on 
the first two days, as the medical problems 
discussed are beyond the province of the 


( American 
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reviewer, 
to consult this section, the papers are on 
Development and Guidance of the Blind 
Infant, by Arnold Gessell ; Early Diagnosis of — 


Visual Defect, by B. F. Payne; The ea t 
and — 


Aspects of Blindness, by R. R. Chace 
Retrolental Fibroplasia, by Merrill J. King. 


Probably the great value of this set of papers 


¥ 
For the benefit of readers who wish 


’ 


for English readers will be best made clear by — 


pointing out where the treatment of the pre- 
school child differs from, and where it agrees 
with ours. 

In the first place American workers. agree 
with us in the general aims that direct their 
work. Quoting from Elizabeth Baird’s paper : 

‘“‘ In each area education is our main objective, 
but to be more specific the aims of the Nursery 
School are : 

To help the handicapped child become as 

independent as possible. 


To help the child become a well adjusted © 


individual. 

To help him know and understand the world. 

To help him become a person, capable of 
taking his rightful place in society and 
the world.”’ 

Her account of the work of the school, with 


one exception which I will deal with later, might _ 
Again, in dealing ~ 


be that of a Sunshine Home. 
with ‘‘ The Emotional and Social Development 


of the Young Child,’ Anna W. M. Wolf, stressing . 


the need the child has of help when separated 
from his mother during his first year of life, 
writes : 

“A strong sense of peace and _ physical 
pleasure makes a better foundation for sound 
personality than premature exposures to 
discipline and denial. 
must inevitably come and the child must 
learn to meet them, but he is far better equipped 
to do this after a period in which genuine 
dependence and the privileges of infancy have 
run their full course.”’ 

She ends her paper by stating, “‘ The resulting 
sense of well-being and good nature, far from 


spoiling the child, is likely to make him more ~ 


willing to accept denials when the time comes. 
Only when our satisfactions have been firmly: 


grounded in the physical experiences of infancy _ 


are we likely to grow strong enough to tolerate 


the frustrations which inevitably come in 


life.” 

A reader who knows what we are trying to do 
in England with and for blind children under 
seven will find himself in agreement with almost 
every paper dealing with the education of the 
pre-school child, whether it be on the attempts 
to get the right relationship between child and 


Discipline and denial — 
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parents, parents and teachers or child with 
children; or breaking such habits as 
“blindisms ”’ ; or giving good habits leading to 
independence and happy self assurance. 

Where, then, does American practice differ 
from ours ? 

Briefly, while we in England have tried 
to make homes for the children, always aiming 
at giving the kind of environment and training 
they would get in a good home and at a modern 
nursery school for sighted children, in America, 
if the writers of these papers are representative 
workers, the emphasis is laid on preventive 
and remedial work in the homes of the children 
with the aim of making it possible for the 
child to remain at home and yet get the right 
training. 

More and more child psychologists stress 
their belief that unless a child is treated cruelly, 


he is, at least until the age of three, better in a 


poor home than in a good institution; the 
Americans act on that assumption. And how 
thoroughly they act! 

Thus Ruth Butler, the Medical Social worker 
at the Massachusetts Eye and Ear Infirmary, 
Boston, states that the Social Service Staff in 
their programme of service for the blind pre- 
school child work on the following principles : 

Case work approach is basic. 


Parental attitudes, particularly attitudes of. 


the mother, must receive recognition and treat- 
ment in necessary cases. 

The home environment and the family group 
offers the child in most cases his greatest sense 
of security. 

Practical assistance at the time when needed 
must be available for mothers. 

Summarising her account of the application 


of these principles, she makes two points that 


show how closely connected the care of these 
children is with other types of social remedial 
work, for she states that they use all other types 
of resources, day nursery schools for sighted 
children, for example, and also the psychiatrist 
for help with the mothers, in these respects 
differing from our method of training. 

The use of the day nursery school in Chicago 
for sighted children is described in a paper by 
Mollie Valsnik ; another type of school used 
is the Lighthouse Day Nursery School, New 
York, for blind pre-school children. It is 
interesting in this connection to read that the 
actual transport from home to school has been 
of great educational value. 

There are very few Residential Nursery 
Schools, but the Boston Nursery for Blind Babies 
takes children and has a Nursery School for 
those of school age. The school has about 
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30 children all under 54 years of age and the 


_ superintendent, presumably a trained Nursery 


School teacher, has three assistants, a greater 
number of teachers than we should supply in 
England. 

Summarising the differences in the ways of 
the American workers and ours over here, it is 
clear that while in America the children are 
educated more by their parents and every 
effort is made to train and help the parents, 
we in England rely on residential homes, though 
doing our utmost to help the parents by meeting 
them and discussing with them our treatment 
of their children. Undoubtedly, the home is 
the best place for a child until he is at least 
five and, where the home is suitable, parents 
are encouraged to keep the under fives there. 
But many. mothers wishing to do their best 
yet feel that the child cannot get adequate 
attention at home, and want him in residence, 
in England, at a Sunshine Home. In other 
cases a child for several reasons seems better | 
away from home, and once he is at a Sunshine 
Home his mother can make life more satisfactory 
for his brothers and sisters. 

Hence in England residential Nursery Schools 
are started both for sighted and blind children, 
and my experience leads me to think that in 
both kinds the staff do their best to compensate 
the children for the absence of home life. © 

Personally, I should like to see blind children | 
of all ages being taught far more than they are 
with sighted children, as they are in Chicago ; 
but most experts and teachers are against this 
plan. 
But we could all do more to interest parents 
in the work we are doing in the residential 
schools for children of all ages, and we might 
take a leaf out of the book of the Perkins 
Institute and hold a Summer Nursery School 
for parents and their children. 

N. CATTY. 


PERSONALIA 


THE Rt. Hon. Lorp RUSHCLIFFE, 
C.B.E., has accepted the invitation to pine 
President of the Southern Regional Association 
for the Blind. 

* * 

Mr. ESMOND KNIGHT, the well-known actor, 
who was blinded whilst serving aboard the 
“Prince of Wales ’’ during the action with the 
“ Bismarck,’’ is now well along the road to 
complete recovery of sight. He is at present with 
the Shakespeare Festival ay at mtratfor 
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THE BLIND MAN’S PERFECT SECRETARY 


By E. W. PAGE 


HE statement in last month’s issue of 

rn THE NEw Beacon to the effect that a 

Belgian blind student has in use a 

portable wire-recording unit is one which 

has interested me very much indeed, and I am 

hoping that my own experiences, in the same 
direction, may be of interest to readers. 

The use of wire as a medium for recording 
speech is no new idea. There are commercial 
models on the market, both in this country 
and in the United States. The advantage of 
magnetic wire-recording is that the same 
record may be used again and again and if, 
when dictating, one makes a mistake, all that 
is necessary is to apply a special “ wipe-out 
head ’”’ and the mistake is cancelled out. 

One of my main problems is the fact that 
although I need to do a great deal of reading, 
voluntary readers, who invariably come along 
at their own time and convenience, are of no 
use to me, since my time is largely controlled 
by appointments and interviews. Also, when 
I am away from the office, I cannot read cor- 
respondence sent on to me by headquarters. 

A portable recording machine is the ideal 
solution to this problem—especially if records 
can be so small and light as to be easily packed 
and posted and run for not less than an hour 
and a half each. 

But commercial English models are large 
and weighty ; they cost up to £100 each and over ; 
and they rely on the mains’ electric light supply. 

So I set out, eighteen months ago, to design 
and make my own recorder. 

After initial experiment with a number of 
systems I selected wire as the best medium for 
my purpose, since it could be used in a machine 
which was not precision in character and did 
not need working Parts other than those 
obtainable from odd ‘‘ junk ”’ shops. 

I encountered a number of problems both 
engineering and electrical. The National Insti- 
tute’s Talking-book department very kindly 
introduced me to a firm who advised me on the 
main technical snag, namely, the wipe-out when 
using limited current available from batteries. 

I have completed a large experimental model 
which is now in use in my office. Armed with 
the experience and data thus provided I have 
now embarked on the construction of a 
miniature recorder measuring Io in. X 6 in. X 
6 in. and weighing only 14 Ibs. It hangs on 
your back like a camera and is complete in 
itself with a small battery-driven electric 
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motor. Each record runs for 20 minutes; 

it reproduces at head-phone or small loud- 
speaker strength; the record-Tee are 3} in. 
in diameter and weigh just over 4 lb. It is, 
in fact, a blind man’s note-book. 

I have also a further model under construction 
which will record for 14 hours per record on the 
same reels and reproduces at full loudspeaker 
strength as well as on headphones. 

Thus, for a matter of {25 each, maximum, for 
materials, I can obtain the complete Dictaphone 
installation of three machines in a light and 
compact form, the necessity for carrying many 
wax records (since one cannot carry a Dicta- 
phone shaving-machine with one on a journey) 
being eliminated. 

The quality of reproduction is commercial in 
quality and clarity and in keeping with the 
marketed speech-recorders, according to an 
expert authority. It is not up to the standard 
of commercial music-recorders, however, since 
in order to reduce cost and current consumption, 
recording is not carried out at radio-frequency, 
as is the case in high-fidelity music-recording. 

Wire is not easy to handle, and much of my 
effort has been spent on making fool-proof 
guiding systems which do not necessitate the 
threading of the wire through eyelets. 

Armed with this equipment many of my 
problems, both of communication and memory- 
saving, will be cured. 

The wire-recorder is, in fact, a _ perfect 
secretary who never forgets. 


BLIND BOY’S PRAYER 


(Reprinted from the “ Spectator” by kind 
permission of the Editor.) 


RANT me, Oh Lord, before I die, 
To see the earth, the sea, the sky, * 
( i That in the winter I may know 
The whiteness of the fallen snow, 
That I may see with my own eyes 
The Spring with flowers and butterflies, 
The rainbow made of clouds and sun 
And sunset when the day is done, 
Then, after day, that wondrous sight 
Of crescent moon and stars at night. 
But, if the wonders of this world, 
For me are not to be unfurled, 
Some day I know that I shall see 
The glory of them all in Thee. 


ROBERT WILBERFORCE. 


—— 


SS 


° 


Published by Editorial Offices, 
the National 224, Great Port- 
Institute for land Street 
the Blind London, W.1, 


GUIDE-BOOKS FOR THE BLIND 


HERE are several tendencies prevalent in thé blind community to-day which 
prove that blind people are emerging—once for all, we hope—from the pits of 
dependence to which they were condemned in past generations, largely through 
the blind attitude towards them of their sighted fellows. One of these is the 
growing practice for blind people to find their way about alone. This is strange 
at a time when traffic seems ever increasing in density, diversity and danger, 
and when the efforts to solve its problems are of growing variety and ‘complexity. 
Perhaps, in view of such difficulties, it might be more prudent for blind travellers 

and pedestrians to rely on sighted guides, but we cannot, and should not, discourage adventurous 
enterprise and sturdy independence by crying on high that odious slogan “ Safety First.’”’ We can, 
however, and should, do our best to provide the solitary blind explorers of the traffic mazes of 
to-day with suitable equipment, and we put forward here a proposal for what might prove to be a 
really useful adjunct—a series of Guide-Books to Great Britain, printed in Braille, conceived and 
executed with the one object of giving to a blind person travelling alone concise and_ precise 
knowledge of his environment. | 

The initial volume might be a guide to the main railway lines and coach and bus routes 
throughout the country, illustrated by sectional embossed maps and containing particulars of the 
position of the termini, tables of fares, times taken on journeys from city to city, and similar broad 
facts. But the compilers would get the best chance of exercising their powers of ingenuity in 
planning the City guides. These might be truly original creations—guides to the “ feel”’ instead 
of the “look” of a district; guides to its surfaces and smells and sounds, offering, in place of 
panoramas for the eye, prospects for the ear and the nostril, and unwinding along the thoroughfares 
and across the squares and circuses of the town threads of advice and warning to the sightless 


_ pedestrian. 


In addition, each guide would give information about the leading local societies for the blind, 


_ their social centres and club-rooms, the libraries where embossed books may be obtained and, if 


possible, the addresses of suitable hotels and lodgings, together with general features, such as lists 
of popular restaurants, theatres and sports grounds, including prices and times of entertainments. 
Characteristics of the town and its citizens could also be lightly indicated—the tastes, the industries, 
the topics, the habits of the district. Indeed, no effort should be spared not only to give a reliable 
guide to the whereabouts, but to convey the atmosphere and peculiarities of the locality. 

This could not be done effectively merely by making transcripts from letterpress guides. To 
advise a blind tourist at Melrose Abbey to “ go visit it by the pale moonlight . . . and home returning, 
soothly swear, was never sight so sad and fair ’’ is liable to make him swear—but not soothly. A 
Guide-Book for the Blind should be written and arranged throughout from a “ sightless’”’ point of 
view. This does not mean, of course, that the author should write down to someone deprived of one 
of the senses ; it means that he should write wp to someone with certain faculties unusually developed. 

A small beginning in the directions indicated is now being made by the National Institute for 
the Blind in the project of a large-scale map of London, issued in sections, and provided with means 


_ by which a reader cannot only ascertain clearly the lay-out of the main streets, but can, by using an 
| Ingenious movable pointer attached to the map, and by reference to a Braille directory, find out 
| the approximate positions of almost any street. A specimen section has been prepared and will be 


| circulated shortly, to all interested, for study and criticism. A new Underground Railway Map of 


London and a Bus Route Directory are also projected. 


Maps and lists would be but the partial and more elementary features of a guide book such as 


| we have in mind. Letterpress guide books of every description, whether they are lavishly illustrated 


‘| volumes de-luxe or miniature pocket pamphlets, are best-sellers, essential to everyone, from anti- 


quarian to commercial traveller who, through love or law, must be a student of topography. It is 
the Braille equivalent of these which seems to us one of the foremost needs, in the book line, of tke 
blind to-day, when so many of them are not only peripatetic but peregrine, and we therefore trust 


_ that these words may reach and provoke some genius in imaginative compilation. | THE EpiTor. 
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THE BLIND AMONGST THE SIGHTED 


BEACON 


The Benefits of Unsheltered Employment. 
By R. BAKER. 


New BEAcon relating some experiences 
of a blind worker in what is termed 
Sheltered and: Unsheltered Employment, 
is particularly interesting to me, as Mr. Rudge’s 
experiences strongly resemble my own, in so faras 
our working lives are concerned. I heartily sup- 
port his point of view to the full and make no 
attempt to improve upon his statement. For 
the sake of completeness, however, I should 
like to give briefly my views regarding a 
situation which I know, from many contacts 
with other blind workers, has often been the 
subject for heated discussion. 
The period of my education at a Blind School 


epon article in the March number of THE 


inthe North of England was very brief, owing 


to the fact that, as a child, I had quite normal 
sight, and after its loss, was prevented by ill- 
health from making a fresh start with my 
education, as a blind person, for some consider- 
able time. The result was that I had scarcely 
three years’ schooling to my credit. Although 
this particular school has had for many years 
now the reputation of affording a reasonably 
good education, I could not take full advantage 
of this because of the short time at my disposal, 
and it was generally agreed by the teaching 
staff that although my progress all round was 
most satisfactory, it was not sufficient to earn 
the furtherance of my education at a more 
advanced school. So at the age of 16 I had to 
leave, and then, in the usual manner in those 
times, | was swept into the stream along with 
many more unfortunates, with little or no 
choice as to the type of occupation we might 
wish to follow. 

The Local Authority directed me to a Training 
School where I was to be fitted for employment, 
a procedure which, by the way, kept me from 
home and all relations for four years. On 
arriving at the school I asked if I might be 
permitted to take a course in Pianoforte-tuning 
and at the same time, continue with Music, 
of which I had already obtained some knowledge. 
I was informed that my Local Authority had 
decided previously what would be the most 
suitable occupation for me, and Basket-making 
had been the choice. I must state here that not 
a single member of the Committee -had ever 
seen me, and I am certain that the Head of my 
old school did not suggest to them that Basket- 
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work was the obvious choice for me. However, 
four years elapsed. The Course was completed 
in a year of this time, and during the remaining 
three years I was held back at the Training 
School because there were no vacancies at that 
particular time in the sheltered workshop 
where, in the future, I was to be employed. 
Eventually, I worked in that workshop for 


ten years, and could never see any future-in it, 
no prospect whatsoever. 


unhappy for most of that time, but as time passed 
I became more and more determined to break 
away and find something more rewarding. 

At last, in desperation, I got in touch with 
an organisation of which I had heard for many 
years, but with which I had never had any former 
connection. I explained my difficulties very 
briefly and at once was granted an interview. 


I was. extremely 


-  §) 
< 


I met members of this organisation, and we — 


thrashed the whole matter out. 
astonished me was the fact that they were 
listening to me with the keenest interest ; 
hitherto, I had always been in the habit of 
having to listen to other people, so the reverse 
came to me as rather a shock, to say the least! 
We discussed various jobs in “ outside employ- 
ment ’’ which blind people were tackling at 
that time. Finally, I suggested that I might 
become a switchboard operator, and all arrange- 
ments were made for me in due course. The 
necessary training was taken in three months, 
and shortly after I was placed in the Municipal 


What most 


Offices of a Borough on the North side of — 
London, where I have now been employed > 


for nearly three years, in most congenial © 


surroundings and under much more rewarding — 


conditions than anything experienced previously. 
A better staff one could never wish to meet. 


They are most reasonable, every single one | 


of them, and they treat me just like one of them- 
selves. . 


The employment of blind persons amongst | 


the sighted has, in my opinion, many advantages 


apart from the fact that it creates the possibility © 


of enabling the blind person to earn his or her 
money to the full, like all people with their 
normal faculties, without having to depend 


upon augmentations from various sources in | 


order to make up the living wage. The rates 


\ 


— 


oa; 
FH 


. | 


of pay are usually higher for office workers | 
than for workshop labour ; the hours are shorter 


| 
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for the majority of blind people now working 
with sighted people than they are in the sheltered 
workshops; and I personally feel that the 
mere fact of blind people being granted the 
opportunity of working with sighted people 
does much towards broadening one’s outlook 
through the many fresh contacts made, and 
enabling one to remain an individual instead of 
developing into a type. 

In conclusion, I would like to call attention 
to one point which has so often been discussed 
amongst the unseeing. I have never experienced 
that difficulty with the sighted person, that 
Jack of understanding, which some maintain 
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is ever present. I have found no ground for 
such an idea. During the past three years 
I have met many types of people, and they have 
not made me iee] that there was anything 'so 
very different between us. They approach me 
and hold conversation with me in quite the 
same manner as they would with anyone. Other 
telephonists and shorthand typists agree fully 
with me on this point. I trust that in the 
future opportunities for the employment of the 
blind amongst the sighted may be extended 
still further. No doubt it was a bold step in 
the first instance ; but it was the finest move on 
record. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor. 
A Uniform for Home Teachers 


Srr,—In the March issue of THE NEw BEACON, 
““A Home Teacher” wishes to have an ex- 
pression of opinion on the subject of Home 
Teachers adopting a uniform. Omitting any 
reference to clothing coupons, etc., I cannot 


think of any good reason for such a reform at 


all. Clothes should be an expression of indivi- 
duality and clearly no uniform is that. Most 
young women look smart in a regulation white 
shirt-blouse, as described by your correspondent, 
but many Home Teachers arrive at an age and 
figure which does not take kindly to_ being 
To be doomed to wear 
the same type of clothes eight hours a day, 
week in, week out, for the next few years, is 
to me a most depressing thought. How easily 
can I revive my jaded spirits by sallying forth 
on the daily round wearing my best hat, and 
I can feel a new woman by simply changing 
my coat. To appear in uniform, however smart, 
would, after the first season at any rate, deprive 
my blind women of a wonderful topic of con- 
versation. 

It has never really worried me, over the years, 
to be mistaken for any of the worthy ladies 
mentioned by ‘“‘ A Home Teacher,” though my 
selection has not always been so professional. It 


|. includes debt collector, newspaper reporter, 


the maternity nurse, and quite often ‘“ The 
Woman.” I wonder whether “ The Pension 
Lady” or “The Insurance Lady” has ever 
felt an urge to wear distinctive dress because 
she has been mistaken for ‘“‘ The Home Teacher”’! 

What of the male Home Teacher? Does he 
wish to wear uniform too? I expect he is often 
mistaken for “‘ The Assistance Board Officer.”’ 


On reflection, I think I would rather be 
thought to be a friend of the blind person I was 
visiting than be identified as an official by my 
uniform, but in these days of “ direction,’ who 
knows, it may yet be that “ by their clothes ye 
shall know them.”’ 

Yours faithfully, 
(ACARLIO‘L.. 


To the Eadtior. 


S1R,—Please, no uniform. I am certain our 
blind would not appreciate the change, and I 
know that “ first calls ’? on a household, shocked 
by the sudden blindness of one of its members, 
would be hampered by the appearance of a 
uniformed official on the doorstep, and the offer 
of friendly help would be harder to realise. 

What are we to do with our men Home 
Teachers? Send them round in navy blue 
suits with peaked caps ? 

In any case, uniform is.an expensive item to 
maintain, and navy blue is the one colour I 
avoid for a country district. Health visitors 
and district nurses have told me what ¢hey think 
about navy blue for country, and bad-weather 
wear. 

In a world which is becoming more and more 
official, let us keep the links of the personal and 
individual. 

Yours faithfully, 
MARIE L. Hoses, 
Home Teacher, 
Gloucestershire County Association for the Blind. 


To the Editor. 


Sir,—I cannot share the view of your cor- 
respondent concerning a uniform for Home 
Teachers. 
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In the first place, I feel that no useful purpose 
would be served by Home Teachers “ dressing 
up ’’—would it, for example, raise the status of 
the profession, if its members were mistaken for 
‘“‘ Street Sweepers ”’ instead of ‘‘ The Insurance 
Lady”? And, secondly, a uniform, in my 
opinion, savours of “ Officialdom,” which the 
Home Teacher should avoid at all costs, as this 
would create a barrier to the friendliness and 
informality which ought to obtain between the 
Home Teacher and those in his district. 

Yours faithfully, 
J. HERKES, 
Home Teacher, Edinburgh. 
To the Editor. 

Sir,—I was very surprised to see a letter in 
THE NEw Beacon from a Home Teacher sug- 
gesting the adoption of a standard uniform. 

As a Home Teacher of some years’ standing, 
I am definitely against such an idea, and | 
know many of my colleagues will agree with me. 

Surely one of the most important services 
rendered by a Home Teacher to blind people is 
friendship, and any sort of uniform would 
certainly suggest officialdom. 

Yours faithfully, 
‘““ ANOTHER HOME TEACHER.” 


To the Editor. 


Sir,—I am writing to protest against the 
suggestion of ‘‘A Home Teacher”’ that with the 
operation of the new Health Service should 
come the uniform clothing of Home Teachers. 

I hope, most sincerely, that we may be spared 
this ‘“‘monstrous regimentation.”’ True, there 
have been occasions on which most Home 
Teachers would have been glad to have had 
some overalls or protective clothing provided, 
but such visits are the exception, and uniform 
would scarcely improve matters. 

No, let ““A Home Teacher” wear her individually 
attractive uniform, but don’t, please, oblige 
everyone else (? male and female) to do likewise. 
I know many uniforms come to be loved and 
respected, but let us keep our individuality. 
Perhaps ‘‘ A Home Teacher ”’ might be reminded 
of how the Fascists and Nazis all loved to dress 
up in uniform. As for mistaken identity, 
that does no harm and may cause great amuse- 
ment and a good laugh. Doctors have often 
been suspected of “‘ having something to sell,” 
but they do not clamour for uniform. 

From the blind point of view, too, the Home 
Teacher brings a little variety when she is clad 
as she pleases. Many registered blind are able 
to see sufficiently to spot or sense something 
new in these dull days of ‘‘ Make Do and Mend.”’ 
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The ladies, at any rate, mostly retain a keen 
interest in dress and can get much pleasure 
from the descriptions given by relatives or 
friends. 

Therefore, for the sake of the blind, as well 
as ourselves, protect us from uniform, however 
“well designed and attractive” that uniform: 
may be. 

Yours faithfully, 
‘““ ANOTHER HOME TEACHER.” 


To the Editor, * 
The Liessens Music Writer. 


Sir,—The paragraph in the current issue of 
your magazine on that remarkable musician, 
Auguste Liessens, calls to mind an achievement 
which might well make his name a household. 
word among his blind colleagues the world over. 

A few years ago Mr. Liessens perfected a 
contrivance to enable a blind person to write 
staff notation with ease, speed and clarity. 
The apparatus, which is simple and com- 
paratively cheap to produce, was sponsored 
by the Canadian National Institute for the 
Blind and, I believe, put into production by 
the American Foundation for the Blind just 
over two years ago. 

Blind musicians in this country have been 
looking for just such a piece of apparatus for 
a large number of years ; it would be of value 
to composers and teachers alike. It is, there- 
fore, odd that it should have passed apparently 
unnoticed by us in spite of the publicity given 
it on the other side of the Atlantic, 

| Yours faithfully, 
ERNEST WHITFIELD, 


To the Editor. 
Linguaphone Language Study 


S1r,—I read the article in the March issue of 
THE NEw Beacon with great interest as I have 
recently acquired a German Course issued by 
Linguaphone. 

It is clear that efforts are being made to 
spread the knowledge of this unique form of 
language-learning among the blind. The great 
difficulty which exists, of course, is the difficulty 
presented by the letterpress volumes accom- 
panying the Course. A Braille transcription 
is essential and without it no progress can be 
made by beginners. I understand that this has 
already been achieved in connection with the 
French Course and it is hoped that these facilities 
might soon be available to the German and other 
Courses. 

The advice given in the article on the manipu- 
lation of the turn-table and sound-box is, how- 
ever, certainly questionable. If one should 
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follow this advice closely I suggest that the 
ultimate damage caused to the discs would be 
enormous. I think it a far better and safer 
plan to merely lift the sound-box a fraction of 
an inch. One can quickly learn to gauge the 
distance needed for repetition purposes with 
scarcely any error and without the possibility 
of causing damage to the disc. 

I trust, however, that your article will have 
stimulated some interest and that the Braille 
transcriptions may soon be available to the 
blind language student in order that he may 
make full use of this grand method of language 
learning. 

Yours faithfully, 
CHARLES TOWNEND. 


To the Editor. 
A Correction and a Tribute 

S1R,—In your very kind and encouraging 
note in the March issue about my article in 
the Silent World there is a tiny slip in wording 
which may result in conveying a wrong im- 
pression. Your note said ‘the author selects 
and transcribes articles into Braille,’ but it is 
not I who do the transcribing as I cannot see 
to read print nor hear to have it dictated. The 
transcribing is done by my little group of 


Braillist friends who have carried on this 


good work for my small circle of blind and 
deaf-blind letter-friends for many years—some 
of them for as long as fifteen years, so I welcome 
the aforesaid slip in wording because it gives me 
opportunity to pay the warmest tribute to them 
in public. | 
Yours sincerely, 
Fr leuPyay 


To the Editor. 
Consistency in World Use of Braille 
S1r,—In his letter published in your issue for 
December, 1947, Sir Clutha Mackenzie again 
lays emphasis upon the idea that ‘“‘ International 
Braille’’ and ‘“‘ Uniformity in its customary 


__sense’’ imply that every Braille sign has a 


definite sound value attached to it, and that all 
Braille Codes in the course of preparation or to 
be prepared hereafter, should take note of this 
principle. . 

In my personal discussions with Sir Clutha 
and in my letter published in your October issue, 
I tried to point out that this principle did not 
exist in the codes in use in the world to-day. 
I think it is necessary to go into more details 
to clarify my position. 

When Braille invented his six-point system 
for reading and writing for the blind, he also 
arranged the 63 signs of his alphabet in a 
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definite order. He selected 10 out of the 15 
signs formed by combinations of the 4 upper dots 
to form the first line and called them the 
fundamentals. By adding the first, both and 
the second of the bottom dots to each of these 
signs, he obtained the second, third and fourth 
of his lines of 10 signs each. The fifth line was 
obtained by using the lower 4 dots only, and the 
6th and 7th lines consisted respectively of 6 and 
7 of the remaining 13 signs. He then assigned 
the first 25 signs to the 25 letters of the Roman 
alphabet as used for French (omitting w) and 
the remaining 15 signs of the first 4 lines for 
accented vowels, umlauts, etc., the 5th line for 
punctuations and the 6th for some more vowels 
and language signs. 

When Dr, Armitage and his colleagues adapted 
Braille for use for the English language, they 
used for the 26 letters of the English alphabet 
the same signs as were used for that purpose in 
French, but for the rest of the signs they found 
use for digraphs and other combinations of two 
or more letters which occur frequently in 
English. The signs in the 5th and 6th line were 
used for punctuations and language signs as in 
French. While there is uniformity between the 
two languages in their use of signs for the letters 
of the Roman alphabet as well as for punctuations, 
no principle other than the peculiar needs of 
each language governs the assignment of the 
remaining signs. Now every one who uses the 
English language knows that the letters of the 
alphabet and digraphs in that language have 
no fixed sounds attached to them and each of 
them has on the average about 4 sound values. 
It cannot be asserted then that Braille signs are 
used for these languages on the principle of 
same sign/same sound. German is more 
phonetic than either English or French and 
here again, the letters of the Roman alphabet 
are assigned to the same 26 signs as in French, 
but for the rest of the signs the assignments 
have been selected without any reference to 
French or English except in the case of punctua- 
tions. The same holds good for all languages 
which use the Roman alphabet, and that accounts 
for Europe except Greece and Russia, for 
America and Australia and South Africa. 

When we consider language groups other than 
those which use the Roman alphabet, different 
problems arise. In India we use two groups 
of languages, the Indo-Aryan and the Dravidian. 
These two groups by association with one another 
throughout a long period of time have developed 
different alphabets with a very large proportion 
of common sounds. Thus for these languages 
a Uniform Code has been devised on the 
principle of same sign/same sound. Tamil uses 
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a very short alphabet, but fits in nicely in the 
above scheme. Urdu, Panjabi, Pukhtun and 
Sindhi are Indo-Aryan in origin, but by long 
association with Persian and Arabic have come 
to use a large number of words derived from 
these languages, and use alphabets derived from 
the Arabic for reading and writing. New 
letters of the Arabic alphabet have been intro- 
duced in their expression, though some of them 
have lost their original sound values. These, 
too, find a place in the Uniform Code prepared 
under Government auspices, but with the birth 
of the new Dominion of Pakistan, these 
languages will tend to align themselves more 
and more with Persian, Arabic and other 
languages of the Middle East. For this group 
of languages, then, a Uniform Code will have 
to be developed. This will have to be on the 
basis of same sign/same letter principle, for as 
stated above, some of the Arabic letters have 
lost their original sound values by moving out 
of Arabia, and many new letters have to be 
added to suit regional needs. 


I have so far seen only one Arabic Code, which 
I received from Egypt some years ago. This 
Code is admirably suited to Arabic, but will 
have to be modified to include Persian and other 
related languages. It also uses the order of the 
Braille alphabet, and uses the same signs for 
figures and punctuations, but seeks no further 
uniformity with any other language. It has 
one more peculiarity, because, European and 
Indian languages are written from left to right 
and the Arabic from right to left, the inventors 
of this Egyptian Code write from left to right 
and read from right to left, just to emphasise 
that difference. 


That shows the need of a correct lead. The 
National Institute for the Blind could help the 
future development of the education of the 
blind in those areas where it has not made any 
great progress, by suggesting the correct 
appreciation of such universal features of Braille 
as transcend the needs of language groups, and 
by discouraging loose thinking about these 
matters. It should be expert nationals of the 
area covered by each linguist group who should 
be encouraged to think for themselves and work 
out their own Braille problems rather than 
that they be asked to pay homage to shibboleths, 
which, on later knowledge, they might be led to 
discard. | | 


It would be an advantage if all Braille Codes 
throughout the world did have a common 
notation for numerals and punctuations and 
also if all had a common. musical notation, and 
it goes without saying that for these purposes 
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ment of Braille in seven lines. 

I also envisage a possible future, when the 
whole system of reading and writing may 
become more scientific, and a phonetic world 
alphabet may be evolved, when there will be 
a world alphabet for the blind as well. But for 
such a world alphabet, the Roman alphabet of 
26 letters will never do and even the Braille, 
with 63 signs, will prove inadequate. But so 
long as we must have separate languages and 
alphabets, let us use the Braille, which is the 
one alphabet used by the blind all over the 
world, in as scientific a manner as is possible. 

Yours faithfully, 
P. M. ADVANI. 
School for the Blind, Karachi, Pakistan. 


OBITUARY 


We deeply regret to announce the deaths of :— 


Miss Edith Dadson, aged 52, after a long 
and painful illness which she bore with exemplary 
fortitude and unfailing patience and courage. 
For 30 years she rendered splendid service 
to her blind fellows as a Braille Machine Trans- 
scriber at the National Institute for the Blind, 
and owing to her high standard of proficiency 
she was entrusted with many difficult and 
onerous tasks requiring sound judgment and 
speed in production, such as, for example, the 
transcription of the Braille Radio Times which 
was in her hands from its first issue until the 


; 


beginning of her illness twelve months ago. | 


She was also a beautiful knitter, and even 
in the final stages of her illness knitted a pair 
of gloves as a wedding present for Princess 
Elizabeth. Her keen interest in church work, 
in sport, especially in rowing, in all kinds of 
social activities, secured for her a wide circle 
of friends, and her charming personality, her 
generous and kindly disposition, made all her 
friendships deep and lasting. She will be 
mourned for long by many, but all her friends 
will find some consolation in knowing that 


during her months of suffering she frequently © 


expressed her intense pleasure at the warmth 
and solicitude of the affection which surrounded 
her. 

At the funeral at Southall, Middlesex, the 
National Institute was represented by Mr. 
L. Chester, Works Manager, and Miss Winifred 
Mercer, a blind member of the Transcribing 
Department. The many beautiful wreaths 
included two from the Institute—one from the 
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_whoie staff and the other from her fellow- 
_ workers in the Department. 


| Karl Andreas Thulin, of Sweden, from heart 
failure on March 18th. Born in 1879, Mr. 
| Thulin had to interrupt his studies at the age of 
eighteen, and three years later became totally 
| blind. He at once learnt Braille and began to 
_take a prominent part in voluntary services to 
_his fellow sufferers. He was secretary of 
_ “ De Blindas Foérening ” (The Association of the 
| Blind) from 1907 to 1915, and a committee 
member of the Braille library at Stockholm until 
his death. He attended the International 
Conference on the Blind at Exeter in 1911, and 
was struck by the number of blind Englishmen 
who entered the Universities and engaged in 
various professions. He decided to pave the 
way for Swedish blind people to do likewise, 
and created ‘“ Stiftelsen de Blindas Bokfond,”’ 
_a fund to provide maintenance to students 
during their higher education and the books 
_ they would need in Braille. The first subsidies 
| were given in 1917, and the books have been 
| printed at Mr. Thilander’s press, and Mr. 
|W. Percy Merrick, who has kindly provided 
| the above details, adds: “Swedish blind 
: students mourn with real sorrow the death of their 
| great blind benefactor. 
_true friend, and deeply sympathise with Mrs. 
| Thulin and their son ; I once enjoyed for a week 
| or more their charming hospitality in their 
beautiful villa at Salsjobaden by the sea.’ 


Arthur Ruddock, L.R.A.M., of Malvern, aged 
|70. Blind as the result of an accident at the 
| age of eight, Mr. Ruddock, who celebrated his 
jubilee as a church organist in December, 1945, 
'was perhaps the best-known blind musician in 
‘the Midlands. He was born in Bath, and 
educated at the Royal Normal College for the 
Blind and the School for the Blind, Clifton. 
When 19, he gained the Royal Academy of 
|Music’s diploma for organ playing, being the 
first blind candidate of that institution to 
become an L.R.A.M. in this branch of musical 
study. He subsequently became organist at 
_St. Paul’s Church, Bath, Monmouth Parish 
Church, and the Unitarian Church, Bath. From 
| Bath he was appointed to the famous Above- 


_ Bar Congregational Church, Southampton, where 
‘Isaac Watt, the hymn writer, was baptised, 
| and later was organist at Wymering Church, 
| Cosham, Portsmouth. In 1914 he moved to 
Malvern, where he was successively organist 
faa. St. James’ Parish Church, Christ Church, 
Malvern Methodist Church, and Malvern Priory 
| Church. In addition, he was for many years 
_ Branch Organist for the National 


I, too, feel the loss of a , 
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Institute for the Blind, and in this capacity 
gave recitals on some 150 different organs. Mr. 
Ruddock also composed much organ music and 
several piano pieces. His ‘‘ Song of Hope”’ is 
a well-known organ composition, and ‘‘ Daffo- 
dils ’’ is perhaps the best known of his songs. 

The Rev. I. Kempster, in his address at the 
funeral service at Malvern Methodist Church, 
paid tribute to Mr. Ruddock’s long and faithful 
service as organist for the church, a post which 
he had undertaken for 20 years, and said that 
in him they had lost a man of God rich in 
Heaven’s graces. 


T. J. Hancock, of Kilburn, aged 58. For many 
years he worked at the Royal Society for 
Teaching and Training the Blind, both at Swiss 
Cottage and at Salusbury Road, Brondesbury. 
Although totally blind, he was always ready to 
lend a helping hand to anyone. 


HEART’S-EASE 


By ROY HAYES 


ALKS in the garden a Stranger 
\ : | In moonlight heavily gold ; 
Sleeps by the water Earth dreaming, 
And the night is grown 
Immeasurably old. 
The Archer at the lattice 
Gently bends his bow : 
The arrow flies 
And the winged hour falls from known skies 
Into a pool of shadow. 


O dull and heavy spirit, sleep ! 

Soft shades keep 

Heart’s eyes sealed against hope and memory ! 
Grant me a quiet place, O Lord! 

Let me build my long days secretly. .. . 


Came the voice of the Stranger chiding me: 

‘Who prays and forgets Eternity ? ”’ 

Out of the moonlight He stepped in sandalled 
feet, 

And as He passed beyond the shadows 

There burned a sweet flame, and I remembered 

Who He was, and whence He came. 


A MEMORY OF THE BLITZ 


An article in an issue of Rotary Contact, 
giving the reminiscences of a Rotarian whose 
job it was to secure speakers at the weekly 
lunches, contains the following interesting 
reference to Mr. W. J. Sharp, the blind “ host ”’ 
at the National Institute for the Blind. 

“ The story must be told of Rotarian William 
J. Sharp, the ‘Unknown Blind Man’ who, 
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on several occasions, it will be remembered, 
gave the Wireless Christmas Broadcast Appeal. 
Mr. Sharp came to the Club to speak on ‘ Read- 
ing and Working in the Dark.’ . 

“It was in October, 1940, when Rotarian 
Sharp set out alone for St. Pancras Station 
in a bad London blitz. He boarded the train 


in the din of guns and the fall of bombs, andl 


upon arrival at Luton Station found that the © 


warning was still on. It reduced the attendance | 


of the Club by 50 per cent., but Rotarian Sharp © 
came from London to Luton, alone, through all — 


| 


the dangers of the blitz and set an example _ 


to members absent that day.”’ 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND, 
224, Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BRAILLE MUSIC. 
The prices of the following pieces of music are net, 
and represent a fraction only of the actual cost of 


production. 
Organ : sd. 
19803 Rowley, Alec.—Resurgam (Plainsong 

5 Preludes, No. 1r) oe oS 
19804 Whitlock, Percy —-Scherzetto, 3rd 

Movement of Sonata in C minor .. I oO 

Piano: 
18339 Albanesi, Carlo.—Exercises for Finger- 


ing, with Examples and Tests from 
the Works of the Great Masters .. Sea 


19775 Falla, Manuel de.—Ritual Fire Dance o 6 
Dance: 
19808 Hilliard, B., and Miles, D.—The Coffee 

Song, Song Fox-Trot o 6 
19809 Howard, J.—I Wonder W ho’s S ‘Kissing g 

Her Now, Song-Waltz , Oo; G 
r9810 ~=-Reid, B.—A Tree in the Meadow, Song 

Fox- Trot a “- o 6 
19811 Rome, H.—South America, Take It 

Away! Song Fox-Tyot = oy Or. 6 

Reprints. 

Organ: 


15629 Harwood.—Album of Eight Pieces, Op. 58. 
10008 Schumann.—Fugue No.i in B flat on the name 
Bath?’ 


BRAILLE BOOKS. 

Blind Institutions and blind individuals in the British 
Empire are allowed two-thirds discount on the prices 
given. All books are in Grade 2 Interpoint Standard 
English Braille, large size, paper covers. 

Braille Instruetion Books : 

19697 Exercises in the Braille Shorthand System 
(1945 Revision). This compilation, including 
Notes as well as Exercises, is a companion to the 
Manual of the revised Shorthand System issued 
a short time ago, embodying the conclusions of 
the 1945 conference of teachers and blind 
shorthand-typists. Like the Manual, it has 
been compiled by two members of the staff of 
the Royal Normal College. 1 vol. 4s. F.39. 

History: 


19585-93 English Social History, by G. M. Trevelyan, 
O.M. This “‘ Survey of Six Centuries—Chaucer 
to Victoria "’ is a masterly portrayal, by one of 
the foremost British historians of any age, of 
the daily life of our ancestors. With a vividness 
akin to poetry we are shown the ever-shifting 
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pageant. The immensity of its learning, the 
charm of its style, the intimacy with.all things 


human which illumines all its pages, make this _ 


history one of the most enthralling books 


written in our time. 9 vols. 6s. 9d. per vol. 
F,596. 

Medical : 

19675-7 A Synopsis of Medicine, by Sir Henry 
Letheby Tidy. Vols. 16, 17 and 18. 6s. 6d. 
per vol. F.8o. 

Sociology: 


19776 Sex-.in Marriage. This booklet, written in 
simple language mainly for those about to 


‘marry, is issued by The Marriage Guidance — 


Council, of which the Bishop of London and 
Lord Horder are Presidents. Pocket size 
pamphlet. 1s. 6d. F.14. 


Forthcoming Panda. 

19719-21 No.110. TVA, Tennessee Valley Authority, 
Democracy on the March, by David E. 
Lilienthal. The Tennessee Valley Scheme is 
possibly the greatest piece of constructive 
planning undertaken by a democracy. Its 
story, told by its Chairman, describes how the 
people of the Tennessee Valley have made the 
development and use of their resources—land, 


forests, minerals and water—their own job. 
3.yols: 1S. 6d. net, 
MOON BOOKS. 
4861-4866 Again This Rapture, by Barbara Cartland. 


Grade 2 Moon. 6 vols. 5s. per volume. 


APPARATUS. 


THE CRAB TRANSCRIBING MACHINE. 
The National Institute for the Blind is considering 
re-marketing the Crab Machine, a hand-operated 
machine for impressing the Braille characters on 


aluminium plates, from which upwards to 50 copies on — 


paper can be run off. The cost of a machine, with its 
ancillary equipment, will be approximately £55. 


Intending purchasers should write to the Editor, — 


224, Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 


NATIONAL LIBRARY FOR THE BLIND, 


35, Great Smith Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 
5, St. John Street, Manchester. 


ADDITIONS, 
Fiction: . Vols 
Anderson, Ken. Shadows under the mare 
Sun d 
Appleton, Marjorie. Under One Roof . 
Bell, Neil. Life Comes to Seathorpe 
Cartland, Barbara. Hidden Heart 
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Carr, John Dickson. He Who Whispers 
Clarke, Isabel C. Subject to Authority 
Du Maurier, Daphne. King’s General . 
Eberhardt, M. G.. With This Ring 
Ferrars, Elizabeth. I, Said the Fly 
Innes, Michael. From London Far 
Laxness, Halldor. Independent People 
Marsh, Ngaio. Surfeit of Lampreys . 
Massingham, Hugh. Harp and the Oak 
Morrison, Emmeline. Golden Autumn 
Morton, J. B. The Gascon 
Powys, T. F. Bottle’s Path (short stories) 
Robins, Denise. All For You 
Sandys, Oliver. Merrily All The Way . 
Strange, Nora K. Reluctant Nymph 
_ Streatfeild, Noel. Saplings 
Thirkell, Angela. Growing Up .. 
Ullman, James Ramsay. White Tower 
Various Authors. Story of a Strong Man and 
Other Stories 
Webb, Anthony. Mr. Pendlebury’ s Second Case 
White, Ethel Lina. They See in Darkness : 
Williams, Valentine. Skeleton Out of the 
Cupboard : : 
Philosophy and Psychology : 
Freud, Anna, and Dorothy Burlington. 
Children in War-time . 
Kilmartin, apn perk Beloved Torch 
ualism) : 
Walker, Kenneth. Diagnosis of Man 
Religion : 
Carrow, Julian. Sanctity in the City 
Doherty, Eddie. Splendour of Sorrow 
Elliott, W. H. Bring Me My Bow 
Graf, Dom Ernest. On Prayer (R.C.) .. : 
Hichens, Arthur J. IT’ Speak Your Language 
May, J. Lewis. Scenes from the Life of J. H. 
Cardinal Newman (R.C. 
with God’s Will The End Of Life, by ‘Cardinal 
Newman. 
with After The War, by Bernard Griffin, Arch- 
bishop of Westminster. 
Paxson, Ruth. Rivers of Living Water 
Redwood, Hugh. Year’s Journey 
Scott, Gabriel. Golden Gospel .. Af, ah 
Vann, Gerald. His Will Is Our Peace (R.C.) .. 
Welch, Charles H. United Yet Divided: A Key 
to Holy Scripture ‘ a 
-Religion— Anthroposophy : : 
Steiner, Rudolf. Truth and Science 
Religion— Missions ; 
Graham, Carol. Azariah of Dornakal 
Henrich, Ruth. No Richer Harvest: 
the Church in Borneo 
Kakembo, R. H. African Soldier Speaks 
British Israel : 
Heath, Albin. 
Theosophy: 
’ Brunton, Paul. 
Sociology : 
Henry, Jack. 
Natural Science: 
Haynes, Williams. This Chemical Age 
Tinn, Arnold B. This Weather of Ours 
Useful Arts—Medicine : 
Sava, George. they Come by Appomtment 
Prose Literature : 
Aitken, James (Editor). 
XIX Century : 
Trevelyan, G. M. Poetry and Philosophy of 
George Meredith 
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Hidden Teaching Beyond Yoga 


What Price Crime ? 
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Belles Lettres : 
De Chair, Somerset. Mind on the March 
Reitzenstein, Baroness Josephine von. En- 

chanted Fountain By oF 

History: 

Lattimore, Owen and Eleanor. 
Modern China 
Wilson, Charles. 

Travel : 

John, Evan. Time in the East... 
Rau, Santha Rama. Home to India 

Biography : 

Dunsany, Lord. While the Sirens Slept 
Percy, Lord Eustace. John Knox 

Juvenile : 
Blyton, Emd. O/’Sullivan Twins : 
Denison, Muriel. Susannah at Boarding School 
Linklater, Eric. Wind on the Moon bes 
Pardoe, M. Buckle Began It 

Grade 1: 
‘ Bartimeus.’’ Sea Brooms 
Conrad, Joseph. The Brute 
De la Mare, Walter. Crewe 
Hyne, Cutliffe. Fortunes Adrift , 
Jones, Philip. Sea Fight at Pantalarea (from 

Hakluyt) 

Kipling, Rudyard. "Ship That Found Herself . 
Martyr, Weston. Abolition of Armaments 
Maupassant, Guy de. Who Knows? 
Ommanney, F. D. North Cape 
Roberts, Morley. Jack-All-Alone 
‘“ Sea Wrack.”’ The Net 
‘“ Shalimar.’’ Easting Down 

Esperanto : 
Virgil. 
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NATIONAL FEDERATION OF THE BLIND 
(London Branch) 


The Federation has been obliged to postpone the 


meeting arranged for 24th April until 1st May. 


VACANCIES IN HOMES, 
(April, 1948) 
National Institute for the Blind 


Sunshine Home for Blind Babies, Leamington .. 

Sunshine Home for Blind Babies, East Grinstead 

Sunshine Home for Blind Babies, Bayou Bridge, 
Northumberland . 

Sunshine Home for Blind Toddlers, Northampton 

Sunshine Home Nursery School, Northwood 

Bloomfield, Leamington (Women—permanent) ., 

Wavertree House, Hove (Women—permanent) 

The Haven, Scarborough—Holiday Home* aH 

Bannow, St. Leonards (Convalescent and Holiday 
Home)* : fie av as ie he 

Pirates Spring, New Romney (School Journey 
Centre and Holiday Home for Children)* afi 

Westlands, Harrogate (Home for the Deaf-Blind) 

Fellowship House, pat ion ee Home for 
the Deaf-Blind)* : 

Craven Lodge, Harrogate*. . : 

Home of Recovery, Long Meadow, “Goring 

Home of Recovery, America Lodge, Torquay 

School of Shorthand-Typing and oa 
Oldbury Grange, Bridgnorth : 

Hostel, 31, Palace Court, London, W.2 

Hostel for Blind Workers, Wimbledon 

Arno, Ventnor, Isle of Wight 


* Homes fully booked for the Se? months , 
+ For shorthanda- Br 


ETC. 
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NOTICE FOR CHESS PLAYERS. 
Eaton Testimonial. 

Mr. E. A. H. Eaton, Founder of the Braille Chess 
Association and its Secretary from its inception to the 
' present time, is to retire from his office next September, 
after 17 years of whole-hearted voluntary service, and 
there is, within the Chess Association, a widespread 
feeling that it would be most fitting to mark this 
occasion by presenting him with some kind of 
testimonial. No doubt there are many outside the 
Chess Association—past members in particular—who 
will welcome this opportunity of acknowledging the 
blind chess community’s unpayable debt to him. 
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Subscriptions to the testimonial fund should be addressed ~ 
to Mr. H. H. Cohn, 89, Brook Road, N.W.2. Sug- 
gestions as to the form of the testimonial will also be 
welcomed. 


NOTICE FOR BLIND POETS. 

If you write poetry and do not receive the Braille 
poetry magazine Imnspivation, send samples of your 
work to Merrill A. V. Maynard, P.O. Box 245, Taunton, 
Massachusetts. 
for the Blind, more subscriptions may be given to blind 
poets who will actively contribute of their best poetry 
to this magazine for publication. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


ADVERTISING RATES: 


A PARTIALLY BLIND GIRL (21 years old) wishes 
to spend her Summer Holidays in France. Can anyone 
help? Reply J. B. S., c/o Editer, THE New BrEacon, 
224, Great Portland Street, W.1. 


LESSONS given by correspondence in hygiene and 
dietetics. Could coach for examinations. Either blind 
or sighted students. 
Certificated Dietitian, London. 
Folkestone, Kent. 


RESIDENTIAL HOME FOR THE BLIND, HERE- 
FORDSHIRE. Accommodation for men and women. 
Bed-sitting rooms (single and one double) and small 
dormitories. Apply Secretary, Hampton Grange, 
Hereford. 


18, Claremont Road, 


TUITION. Lessons in Braille, elementary education 
and higher studies for blind persons given by blind 
Indian student, B.A. (London). Moderate fees. Apply 
J. J. V. Kamat, 32, Torrington Square, W.C.1. (Just 
behind new London University building.) 


WEST RIDING VOLUNTARY ASSOCIATION FOR 
THE BLIND have vacancies, owing to deaths and 
removals, for 5 blind-ladies (not invalid). Applications 
should be sent to the Secretary, 29, Peterson Road, 
Wakefield, Yorks. 


MIDDLESEX ASSOCIATION FOR THE BLIND. 

REQUIRED now, capable whole-time office assistant 
with initiative, and keen interest in welfare work. 
Typist. Salary £250 to £300 p.a. according to qualifi- 
cations. Apply Secretary, Middlesex Association for 
the Blind, 66, Victoria Street, S.W.1. 


CITY OF PORTSMOUTH WORKSHOPS FOR THE 
BLIND 


Applications are invited for the post of Instructor 
Foreman of the Mat-making Department (eight looms 
and two loom frames). Candidates should have full 
knowledge and experience of the trade. Forms of 
application may be obtained from the Superintendent, 
Northern Road, Cosham, Portsmouth. 


HOME TEACHERS’ EXAMINATION, 1948. Candi- 
dates desiring instruction and guidance to assist them 
to obtain the Certificate of the College are invited to 
apply for details of a Correspondence Course. Refresher 
Courses in Braille and Professional Knowledge a 
speciality. _ Numerous. successes gained in past 
Examinations. Enclose 2}d. stamp for reply. H. N. 
Vickerstaff, Birmingham Royal Institution for the 
Blind, Court Oak Road, Harborne, Birmingham, 17. 


Printed by Williams, Lea & Co., 


1s, 6d. A LINE (MINIMUM 5s. 


Robert Malton, M.R.I.P.H.H., 


KNITTING FOREWOMAN REQUIRED. Knowledge 
of Hosiery and Garment Flat Machines, small depart- 
ment, suitable for expansion. Experience in designing 
and cutting garments essential. State age, salary 
suggested and experience to :—Manager, Royal Insti- 
tution for the Blind, 12, Borough Road, Sunderland. 


MATMAKING. Sighted Foreman required for De- 
partment of eight looms, would suit experienced crafts- 
man seeking a higher position. Five day week and 
superannuation scheme operating. Inclusive salary 
of £7 Ios. State experience, age, whether married; 
together with copies of references to:— Manager, Royal 
Institution for the Blind, 12, Borough Road, Sunderland. 


COUNTY LONDONDERRY WELFARE COMMITTEE 
Appointment of 
HOME TEACHER FOR THE BLIND 
AND OTHER HANDICAPPED PERSONS 
The above Committee invites applications for two 
appointments in connection with their services to 
Handicapped Persons :— 
(a) Home Teacher: The person appointed must 
be an experienced Home Teacher of the Blind 


holding the Home Teacher’s Certificate of the © 


Royal College of Teachers of the Blind. Salary: 
£230 X £15— £320 X f10—/330, plus cost of 
living bonus. 

(6) Supervisor of Home Teachers: Applicants 
should have had in addition to the qualifications 
required for a Home Teacher, experience in 
supervision. 
as that of the Home Teacher but with a starting 
point two increments higher than the minimum. 
A higher scale (£350 x £20—£450 plus bonus) 
may be agreed for an applicant with extra 
qualifications such as a Social Science Certificate 


or special experience with other categories of — 


Handicapped Persons. 

Both appointments will be whole time and subject 
to the County Council conditions of Service. 
allowances will be paid at Civil Service rates. 


Thanks to the American Foundation ~ 


Salary will be on the same scale — 


Travelling — 
The @} 


= = @ 
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Supervisor will be required to work from Coleraine 


and the Home Teacher from any centre in the County 
as directed by the Committee. 
Applications giving full particulars of age, qualifi- 


cations and experience together with copies of not more — 


than three recent testimonials should be addressed 
to the undersigned not later than 1st May, 1948. 
C. HENRY, 
Secretary. 
1, Institution Road, 


Coleraine, N. Ireland. 25th March, 1948. 


Ltd., Clifton House, Worship Street, London, E.C.2. 
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TIME FOR THOUGHT 


By JOYCE HARDWICK 


“ What is this Ife, tf, full of care, 
We have no time to stand and stare ?”’ 


HESE lines came to my mind when reading jof the proposed “time budget ” 

experiment for the blind, announced in Progress. No doubt it is a good suggestion 
in its way. I readily agree that the blind should be assisted in every way to become 
economically useful citizens. The blind are comparatively newcomers to ordinary 
industry ; so those interested in their welfare should be in a position to assist 
manufacturers with advice as to methods of speeding up work by making conditions 
as easy as possible for the blind workers. If the ‘“‘time budget”’ experiment can 
help in any way to bring about a better understanding between the blind worker 

and his employer, I support it wholly, as a theory. 

I am not going to defend myself for not taking part in the ‘time budget”’ as a volunteer. I 
thought about it quite seriously when I read about it in Progress ; but after careful consideration 
I have come to the conclusion that my answers to the questions ‘would not help in that kind of 
investigation. I am not one of the industrial blind, and my days are not filled up with the set 
tasks which could form useful scientific data. 

Do people slow down on becoming blind? was the challenging question. Yes; I would say 
| this emphatically. And I will add something which may surprise many in this hurrying age—I see 
no fundamental reason to worry about this slowing down. Granted the super-smart ones are 
most efficient at performing the mechanical tasks of the moment ; but is the world to be run like 
this—with the mere precision of a machine? Is the old-fashioned habit of meditation and reflection 
to be now and for ever at a discount ? 

Returning to the lines at the head of this article ‘‘...20 time to stand and stare,’ I would bring to- 
the notice of my hurrying readers the words and mind of a poet who loved the peaceful scenes of 
nature. He fed on them through his physical eyes, and their calm strength and beauty entered 
into his being and recreated his spirit. It may be argued that W. H. Davies was a lazy man, 
lacking in practical common sense. Well, his laziness was his own affair. That he was a poet 
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is a matter for gratitude on the part of all who 
have even a slight appreciation of the beauty 
and poetry of nature. 

We blind people are fully able to appreciate 
the inner meaning of the poet’s words, although 
some of us may never have enjoyed the literal 


experience they imply. We have, in a greater | 


or less degree, a mental quality which corre- 
sponds to sight; the ability to catch, and fix 
within our minds, the meaning of things ; 
we may call it insight. Now I am not inferring 
that we blind have any greater measure of this 
insight than have our sighted friends. The point 
which I wish to drive home is this: we blind 
have more opportunities for developing this 
sense. A few illustrations will make my meaning 
clear. 


Moving things always attract the eye of the 
sighted. This has been brought particularly 
to my notice when in the presence of small 
children. Several times I have tried to make 
friends with these little people, but without 
success. Why? Because they were being 
attracted continually by the moving things 
around them. My words were as nothing com- 
pared to these visible signs of life. I could not 
accompany my words with appropriate move- 
ments or pictures, so they lost interest. 


This attracting power of moving things never 
lessens. I notice this most when travelling. 
While I must sit still, with my own thoughts 
for companions, the people around me look out 
of the window to watch the shifting scene. 
While only stray words attract my attention 
above the general noise, others notice any 
unusual movements—such as the antics of 
children. They rush to catch their buses and 
trains, not because this is always necessary, I 
think, but also because the motion of the 
swiftly moving things penetrates into their 
being, and spurs them on at its own reckless 
pace. I am very conscious of this on the rare 
occasions that I have been in an underground 
station. People rushing—always people rushing 
—Where? Why? None would have time to 
tell me. But the impression is stamped for 
ever on my mind, and I know why many of these 
folk cannot find time for meditation. 


The main attraction of the cinema is this same 
_ love of movement. Sounds may add to the 
enjoyment, but the silent films of the past 
gained and held the public more firmly than the 
wireless, its sound counterpart, has done, 
Although most homes have a wireless, I find 
most sighted folk take this for granted. Sound 
is, for all but the true lovers of music, merely a 
background, 
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- think calmly of the present ; 
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Thoughts of the seeing are often diverted by — 
the sight of their fellow men and women. ~ 
Facial appearance and expression, items of — 
dress, postures and attitudes, sometimes count — 
for so much that they make a great deal of 
difference to a person’s happiness in his environ- 
ment. 


These things attract the people with sight 
in addition to the varying sounds that compete 
for the attention of the blind. If a sighted 
person wishes to meditate, he needs not only a 
quiet place but also a still place, and one to 
which he is accustomed ; otherwise even station- 
ary objects, being unfamiliar, will catch his 
attention, 


We blind people are compelled to stand aside 
from much of this turmoil. Why can’t we learn 
to ‘‘stand and stare”’ with that insight which 
blindness cannot take away ? It does seem to 
me possible that we could perform a real service 
to humanity by doing a little real, constructive, 
hard thinking. The world lies before us. We 
have the radio, Braille papers and journals, 
and excellent libraries, to inform us of the doings 
of the world, past and present. My own heart 
glows when I think of all the wealth that is mine, 
by my putting forth the minimum of effort. 
Am I not an inheritor of the world’s music ? 
Do I not share in the trials and triumphs of the 
ages ? The products of the agonies and energies 
of the centuries are offered me—for what ? 


This is a question we all, blind and sighted 
alike, would do well to think about. If we asa 
nation thought seriously, much of our thinking, 
and our living, would be revolutionised. But 
as problems press upon this poor harassed world, 
the busy worker often finds he has no time te 
explore and enjoy his rich inheritance from the 
past ; his nerves are so frayed that he cannot 
why should not 
we, who are compelled to take life more slowly, 
do some of his thinking for him ? 


We need only be a little slower in physical 
movements. Blindness should not’ cause the 
intellect to slow down. We can, if we will, 
fill in our times of inaction with thoughts and 
word pictures of our own devising, so that, on 
occasion, we can take them out of our mental 
storehouse, for the help, encouragement or 
enjoyment of others who are at grips with the 
outward realities of life. 


The Editor will be glad to consider contributions 
dealing with all aspects of Blind Welfare in all 
parts of the world. They should be addressed to 
Tue Epitor, “The New Beacon,” 224, Great 
Portland Street, London, W.r. : 


| 
if 


ie 


| for charitable purposes. 
|Home will be the sixth Sunshine Home 
_ established by the National Institute since 1918. 
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HOME NEWS 


£15,000 Gift to N.I.B.—The closing gift of 


| £15,000, from the Trust Fund left by the late 
_ Mr. Bernhard Baron, has been allocated to the 
_ National Institute for the Blind. This munificent 


bequest will be used, together with previous 


_ gifts from the Trust, to establish a new 
| Sunshine Home which will bear the name of its 


great benefactor, who left more than £500,000 
The Bernhard Baron 


Government Observers to Attend N.I.B. Council 


_ Meetings.—In view of recent legislation, which 
| has the effect of placing responsibility for Blind 
| Welfare on four Government Departments, the 
| Executive Council of the National Institute for 
_ the Blind, in December, resolved to invite the 
| Departments concerned to appoint observers, 
| with the right of attending meetings of the 
| Council. 
those of Education, 
| National Service, and National Insurance, have 
_ accepted the invitation and have each of them 
appointed an observer from the staff of his - 

Ministry. 


The Ministers concerned, namely 
Health, Labour and 


This action endorses, in the light of recent 


| legislation, the policy long ago accepted by the 
_N.LB., and embodied in its representative - 
_ constitution, that the welfare of the 
| requires full co-operation between statutory and 
| voluntary authorities. 


blind 


The Ministries con- 
cerned should be materially helped, in exercising 


' their new and enlarged responsibilities for Blind 
_ Welfare, by observing, and on occasion partici- 


pating in, the work of the Executive Council, 
which receives reports from all its Standing 
Committees and effectively controls the whole 
range of N.I.B. activities. 


N.I.B. Conference on Definition of Blindness.— 
The Government has refused to redefine blindness 
for the purposes of the National Assistance 
Bill, but a statement made by the Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Minister of Health during the 
third reading in the Commons, leaves open 
the possibility that a better definition may be 
accepted for welfare as opposed to assistance 
purposes. 

In an endeavour to take this matter a stage 
further, representatives of the National Insti- 
tute for the Blind, the Regional Organisations, 
and the Social Committee on Blind Welfare 
in Scotland met at the National Institute on the 


21st April. After analysing the defects of the 
present definition from the point of view both 
of administrators and of certifying ophthal- 
mologists, the conference appointed a committee 
to examine a number of alternative definitions 
which have been proposed, and to formulate a 
definition for welfare purposes which will be 
recommended to the Governments concerned. 
The conference further examined methods of 
certifying blindness in England and Scotland, 
and recommended action to secure better use of 
information contained in B.D.8 forms. 


Blind Workshops Hit by Tax.—The Super- 
intendent of the Sheffield Corporation Blind 
Workshops has reported to the Blind Welfare 
Sub-committee that the increase of Purchase 
Tax on light basket-ware from 50 per cent. to 
662 per cent. will adversely affect the depart- 
ment. 

It is proposed to ask local M.P.s to support 
a move being organised in the House of Commons 
for excluding light basket-ware from _ the 
increased tax. | 


Pastime Occupation Products Exhibited at 
Oldham.—A display of beautiful handwork— 
seagrass chairs and stools, wool rugs, dainty 
parchment lamp-shades and screens, wooden 
candlesticks, leather handbags and _ purses, 
knitted goods, and baskets—was on view at the 
Social Centre for the Blind, Albert Street, 
Oldham, last month. The articles were the 
work of blind people during pastime occupation 
at the Social Centre. There are 537 persons 
from Oldham and district on the Blind Persons’ 
Register, and of these nearly one hundred 
attend the handicraft classes at the Centre. 
The eldest “‘ pupil’ is over eighty years of age. 

The Mayoress of Oldham (Mrs. S. Thornton), 
supported by the Mayoress of Middleton (Mrs. 
R. Scott), opened the exhibition and sale, and 
was presented with a handmade tray by Miss 
Lily Wood, a member of the Centre. Thanking 
the Mayoress, the home teachers and workers, 
Councillor G. B. Howcroft (Chairman of the 
Sub-Committee) said that handicraft teaching 
and other pastime occupations helped to defeat 
monotony which was one of the chief enemies 
of the blind.. 

Neglect of the Eyes Amongst Old People.—In 
‘“The Social Medicine of Old Age,” published 
for the Nuffield Foundation by the Oxford 
University Press, Dr. J. H. Sheldon, Director of 
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Medicine at the Wolverhampton Royal Hospital, 
gives the results of a survey of old people at 
home. He selected every thirtieth old person 
on the rationing register and spent .21 months 
interviewing them in their homes; general 
practitioners gave him invaluable support. 

He found that the most neglected of all organs 
were the eyes. So far as could be judged without 
ophthalmic tests, little more than 6 percent. 
had unimpaired vision, while I per cent. were 
blind and at least 12 per cent. had eye diseases. 
Almost all the rest had spectacles. But 17 
per cent. had never had their eyes tested at all, 
having bought glasses at general stores or from 
travelling salesmen or acquired them by gift 
or inheritance. 
to be unsuitable by a third of their owners— 
the proportion revealed by expert tests must 
have been much greater. Nearly all people 
with incomes over £5 a week were, however, 
satisfied with their spectacles. Financial string- 
ency partly explains the poorer people’s neglect 
of their eyes, but “ignorance of the real nature 
of spectacles is equally potent,” as exemplified 
by the frequent interchange of glasses among 
friends, as though they were umbrellas. 


‘‘Triumph Over Blindness ’’ Exhibition at 
Barnet.—The progress made in training blind 
people for normal industrial and business jobs 
has been strikingly demonstrated at the 
“Triumph Over Blindness”’ exhibition in the 
Ewen Hall, Barnet, last month. 

The exhibition, which was organised by the 
Barnet and District Disablement Advisory 
Committee, included men and women from 
various parts of the country actually at work on 
the machines and benches by which they earn 
their daily bread in workshop and factory. 

One man was assembling the dashboard of a 
motor-car, another was spooling roll film, a 
third was brush making, and a fourth making 
articles of furniture at a carpenter’s bench. 
Inspection and adjustment of cinematograph 
apparatus, machine knitting, and telephone 
switchboard operating were all seen “ in action,”’ 
and at each stand was a card giving details 
of the training which the worker in question 
had undertaken to gain technical efficiency. 

It was the first exhibition of its kind in North 
London—possibly in the whole of Britain—and 
it arose on the suggestion of a distinguished 
blind man, Mr. Ben Purse, member of the Dis- 
ablement Advisory Committee and for many 
years, until his retirement during the recent war, 
Head of the Personal Services Department of 
the National Institute for the Blind. 

The opening ceremony was performed by Sir 
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Brunel Cohen, who was accompanied by Lady 


Cohen. 


Commander J. M. Upton, R.N., R.N.R., 
chairman of the Barnet and District Disable- 
ment Advisory Committee, who presided, men- 
tioned that the exhibition had grown from a 
seed planted by Mr. Ben Purse. 

Sir Brunel Cohen, too, made reference to Mr. 
Purse’s work for the blind, and he paid high 
tribute to the work of Commander Upton and 
his colleagues on the local Advisory Committee. 
Sir Brunel went on to refer to the tremendous 
progress that had been made through the work 
of such committees in enabling disabled people 
to take a full share in many branches of profes- 
sional, commercial, and industrial work. He 
mentioned that, as a result of experiments made 
during the recent World War in connection 
with the training of the blind, over 2,000 
sightless people in the country had been settled 
in normal industrial life. 

Bibles for the Blind.—Each volume of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society’s new English 
Braille Bible now costs from 7s. 6d. to gs. 4d. 
to produce, and is priced at 1s. 6d. Towards the 
cost, the Society receives a Government grant 
of 2s. 6d. per vol. In English 466 vols. in em- 
bossed type were granted free, or sold, during 
1945-460 and 1,084 in 46-47. Most of the 
English and Welsh Institutions for the Blind 
obtain Scriptures which they require from the 
Bible House at merely nominal rates. Any poor 
applicant can obtain a book of the English 
Bible in Braille as a free gift on the recommenda- 
tion “of some minister of religion or Auxiliary 
officer. 

Besides its English books in Braille type, the 
Society has helped to produce the Bible, or 
some part of it, in 40 languages for the blind. 

Changes of Address.—The following recent 
changes of address should be noted :— 

The address of the Mission to the Outdoor 
Blind for Glasgow and the West of Scotland is 
now 276, St. Vincent Street, Glasgow, C.2 
(Central 2310). 

The address of the Wales and Monmouth- 
shire Regional Council for the Blind is now 
Southerndown Rest, Southerndown, nr. Bridg- 
end, Glam. 
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The address of the new Headquarters of St. — 


Dunstan’s is now 191, Marylebone Road, London, 
N.W.1 (Paddington 5021). Nearest station: 
Edgware Road (Met. or Inner Circle). The 
Chairman’s Office and the Appeals and Publicity 
Departments will, at a later date, be moving to 
No. 1, South Audley Street, W.1, but for the 
time being their offices will remain at 9-11, 
Park Crescent, Regent’s Park, London, W.x. 
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A Unique Exhibit.—Last month Miss V. Elking- 


_ ton, of Felixstowe, exhibited, on behalf of the 
_ National Institute for the Blind, the Model Manor 
| House which she has built and furnished with 
_ such consummate skill. The home is a Tudor 
_ dwelling, and every room has its appropriate 
_ fittings and furniture designed and executed in 


EMPIRE 


Growth of Canadian Council for the Blind.— 


| Mrs. W. Bending of London, Ontario, President 
| of the Canadian Council of the Blind, announced 
| recently that the Council now represents 22 
| Clubs for the Blind throughout the Dominion. 
_ When it was inaugurated four years ago only 
_ six Clubs were affiliated to it. 
_ in co-operation with the Canadian N.I.B.— 
_ encourag2s the blind to organise themselves 
_ into Clubs for broader social and educational life. 


The Council— 


Toronto Home Nursing Classes for Blind 


- Girls.—In conjunction with the Canadian N.I.B. 


FOREIGN 


Contracted Braille for Czechoslovakia—A blind 


| Czechoslovak Esperantist, Miss E. Pollandova, 
is in charge of work on the production of a 
| system of Czechoslovak contracted Braille. — 


Until now Poland has been the only Slav 
country to use contracted Braille widely ; 
the Polish system is in three grades. The 


_ Russians are also endeavouring to reach early 


agreement in this matter. 

The Blind of Yugoslavia.—The budget of the 
Yugoslav Government for the current year 
includes provision for the establishment of blind 
workshops, and in order to keep pace with the 
activity of the State the blind themselves have 
now formed their own association, with H.Q. 
at Zemun. It is in four sections, of which one 
will deal with professional education and 
employment ; one with cultural matters such 
as Braille production and the radio; one with 
social questions and one with the medical 
aspects of blindness. The Association is in 
similar organisations in the 
£.5.5,R. 

Esperanto Congress in Sweden.—At the thirty- 
third World Esperanto Congress which will 
take place at Malmoe this summer a number 
of blind delegates will be present, including four 
from Sweden itself, one from Italy, three from 
Finland, one from Poland, four from Hungary 
and one from France. 

The Sonograph.—The American Foundation 
for the Blind has completed the development 
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miniature with exquisite art and taste, and 
infinite attention to detail. There is even a 
pretty red-haired parlour maid answering 
the telephone, and the furniture in the 
dining room has the distinction of being 
made from Mr. Winston Churchill’s cigar 
boxes, 


NEWS 


the Toronto Branch of the Red Cross has organ- 
ised what is hoped will be the first of a series of 
classes in home nursing for blind women in the 
city. There are six students in the class, which 
is under the supervision of Miss Muriel Winter, 
Director of Health Services at the Toronto 
Branch of the Red Cross, and the instructors 
are Red Cross nurses. The curriculum is the 
same as that for sighted women: it covers a 
six-months period with a two-hour class each 
week, and is designed to help women to cope 
successfully with illness or accident in the home, 


NEWS 


of the “‘Sonograph.”’: this is the smallest, 
lightest and most economical talking book 
reproducer which the Foundation has yet 
devised ; it weighs only 9$ lbs. and measures 
124 by 10} by 5h inches. It is fitted with a semi- 
permanent needle and a high-fidelity magnetic 
pick-up. It runs on A.C. mains only, and its 
price is 35 dollars. 

Blind Welfare in Belgium.—Flemish Blind 
Welfare organisations have taken the initiative 
in presenting the Ministry of Social Welfare 
with a report on the present situation of the 
blind in Belgium. The National Organisation 
of the Blind has approved this report, but the 
President of the Ligue Braille has refused to 
sign it, stating that while he is in full agreement 
with its recommendations he does not agree 
with the means which the report proposes to 
bring them into effect. 

New Organisation in Belgium.—The current 
issue of the Belgian Braille magazine, Unison, 
contains a letter from the Committee of the 
“ Belgian Blind Welfare Movement ’’ whose 
secretary is Mr. E. Depret of Anderlues (Hain- 
ault). The letter explains that the new body 
will not be responsible for financial assistance 
to the blind, as are other organisations, but that 
its aim is to conduct a search into methods of 
improving the situation of the blind, both young 
and old, intellectually and in manual occupations. 
It desires to enrol all the blind without distinc- 
tion of class or of the type of work in which they 
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are engaged. Its Committee offers to make use 
of any information, observation or suggestion 
which readers of the magazine may care to send, 
and expresses the hope that those who favour 
the “modern conception of blind welfare” 
will give a favourable welcome to its inaugura- 
tion, and furnish it with all possible support. 


Guide Dog Movement in Belgium.—Since 
February, 1947, when the Ligue Braille became 
responsible for the allocation of guide dogs 
to the blind of Belgium, it has provided 32 dogs. 
Until now these have been supplied by an 
outside professional train r, but the Organisation 
considers that the time has come to assume 
complete responsibility for this work. The 
Province of Brabant has placed at its disposal 
residential accommodation for a small number 
of blind trainees and also a training ground. 
Kennels will be set up on these premises shortly 
and a trainer has already signed the contract 
of service. 


Dutch Blind Welfare Commission.—It would 
appear that the formation of an official Blind 
Welfare Commission in Holland is at last in 
sight, and that delegates of the various existing 
organisations will take part in its work. Two 
years ago the ‘‘ Council of the Blind ’’ proposed 
the setting up of such a Commission and its 
first task will be to formulate as quickly as 
possible a set of general proposals concerning 
the improvement of the welfare of the blind, 
both socially and culturally. It will then have to 
supervise the carrying out of the necessary 
measures, and will therefore have to be more 
than a temporary organisation. ; 


French Braille Book Committee—On March 
toth the American Foundation for Overseas 
Blind convened in Paris a conference which 
included representatives of all the French 
organisations which are concerned with Braille 
transcription and printing. The Conference 
decided to constitute the “‘ French Braille Book 
Committee’’ and, at a subsequent meeting, 
the Articles of Association were worked out. 
The new Committee is expected to be in opera- 
tion shortly. 


Blind Listeners in Europe.—The following 
letter appeared in a recent issue of the Radio 
Times : “‘ Your readers may like to know how 
keenly interested in the B.B.C.’s international 
broadcasts are the blind of other lands. I am 
a Braillist (sighted) and correspond, in Esperanto, 
with blind people in Europe. They all mention 
the B.B.C. broadcasts. Here is a sample of what 
. they write: A Hungarian woman likes the 
broadcasts because her daughter: lives near 
London and they make a link between them. A 
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young Dutch woman writes me creditable letters — 
in English, which she has learned by radio. | 
A German woman is learning English by the 
same means. A Frenchman, with happy | 
memories of a short holiday stay at St. Dunstan’s | 
listens eagerly to all he can from London—in | 
either language. An Italian writes: ‘I like — 
very much to listen to the broadcasts which 
Britain sends us, and admire the way your 
country is striving to heal its war-wounds.’ | 
On behalf of the blind in other lands I send my © 
thanks to the B.B.C.—(Mrs.) M. Barnett, 
London. N.W.1.” 


Prevention Research in the U.S.A.—A study | 
of the relationship between German measles in | 
expectant mothers° and the occurrence of | 
congenital cataracts in their babies is the subject 
of a research project which the National Society | 
for the Prevention of Blindness, New York, 
is carrying on. A committee of the American 
Academy of Pediatrics under the chairmanship | 
of Herbert C. Miller, M.D., Department of © 
Pediatrics, University of Kansas Hospitals, 
Kansas City, is reviewing data from question- 
naires filled in by obstetricians, pediatricians and _ 
ophthalmologists located all over the United | 
States. ‘‘ An analysis of reports received in the _ 
first three months of the study, of 132 expectant 
mothers who contracted German measles during 
the first trimester of pregnancy,’’ it is stated, 
“disclosed that 76 babies had congenital 
cataracts; 3 had congenital glaucoma, an eye 
disease usually resulting in permanent blindness ; 
5 had abnormally small eyes; 2 had severe 
squints ; 2 had inflammations of deep mem- 
branes of the eye; and 2 had nystagmus, a 
defect which results in constant involuntary 
movement of the eyes. Other congenital 
defects noted were deafness, heart malformations, 
and abnormalities of the brain. Of the 132 
cases studied only 18 infants were free from any 
defect.”’ . 

The evaluation of practical methods of 
testing the vision of school children and a state- 
wide industrial sight conservation programme 
in. New Jersey are other recent activities of the 
Society. 


Blinded Soldier Defends Conscription.—One of 
the witnesses to appear before the Armed Ser- 
vices Committee of the American Senate was Mr. 
J.S. Brady of New York who lost his sight in the 
recent: war and is President of the American 
Blinded Veterans’ Association. Urging the ad- 
option of universal military training he said “It 
will give us a safeguard against thousands of 
veterans joining the ranks of the blind in 
another war.” 
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who dread the holiday seasons—whether 
the Bank Holiday week-ends or the 
longer Easter and Summer holidays— 
_ must indeed seem strange to that vast majority 
_of humans who look forward to these intervals 
_ of recreation with so much relief and pleasure, 
and sometimes with excitement. Yet it is a 
sad fact that many of the deaf-blind folk in 
_ our midst do regard these festival times with 
| apprehension as if they were some dark cloud 
| looming on the horizon, for such times not only 
leave them feeling “‘ out in the cold” from the 
general jollifications, but also deprive them of 
what little help and companionship does come 
their way during the ordinary periods. With the 
_ approach of the holidays their visiting friends 
begin to forecast that they will not be able to 
come for the next two or three weeks because of 
absence for the holidays, or perhaps because they 
will be busy with holiday guests in their homes. 
As an illustration, here is part of a letter to 
me from one of my deaf-blind letter-friends, 
a middle-aged lady living alone in two rather 
dingy rooms with only a rather indifferent 
landlady to see after such material needs as 
meals and fires, but who has no intention of 
' doing any additional services—or if any such 
really must be rendered, they are apt to be 
_ grudgingly done. The other lodgers take little 
notice of her. 

“Well, here are the Easter holidays looming 
near; but while the rest of the world will be 
enjoying itself and holding high festival I shall 
be alone from the Wednesday before Easter to 
the Friday after it, for both my Tuesday and 
| my Friday friends will be away, and so will the 
Home Teacher. So there will be no one to post 
anything for me all that time, and I shall be 
shut up here alone with not a soul to speak to. 
| The landlady rarely says much when she brings 
_in my meals, and doesn’t like being asked to 
post my Braille parcels.. No walks either, 
_of course, though the. weather seems as if it’s 
| going to be tantalisingly sunny. Do our friends 
never think of left-out-of-it folk when they go 
away for their own holiday pleasures ? ”’ 

At this point some readers may ask, but what 
_ about the Holiday Homes for the Blind ? True, 
| there are several such scattered about the 
| country, and there is one specially for the deaf- 


To there are some of our fellow-beings 
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WHEN THE HOLIDAYS COME 


By FRIEDA LE PLA 


Author of “ Exploring in Nature’s Wonderland,” “‘ People With Prickles,’ “ Alone in the Midst,” etc 


blind. But these could not possibly accommo- 
date all the blind and beaf-dlind folk needing 
holiday abodes. Nor do some temperaments 
care for “‘ Homes,’’ however good these may be. 
Individual deaf-blind folk there are who much 
prefer to go away alone with just a friend of 
their own who understands them, or else to go 
to stay with such friends in the latter’s. own 
homes. And there are others who prefer to 
have their friend to stay with them in their 
own surroundings, familiarity with which enables 
them to retain their much-prized independence 
of movement. 

But it is just here that a tinge of bitterness 
may creep in, with depression just behind it ; 
for the deaf-blind folk are apt to feel that, just 
because they cannot share in all the holiday 
sights and sounds (a bitter deprivation in 
itself), they are not wanted as holiday guests or 
aS companions on a going-away holiday, even 
by their own friends. Yet there are a few sighted- 
hearing folk who would readily testify to 
increased enjoyment of their own holidays in 
having a deaf-blind friend with them—*“ She 
was brimming over with infectious enjoyment 
of everything almost the whole time ! ”’ said one. 
And there was another, a girl in her twenties, 
who for years would not go away for holidays 
with anyone but her deaf-blind friend, although 
the latter was almost twenty years older than 
herself.* 

For the benefit of those sighted-hearing folk 
who are big-hearted enough to feel an intense 
longing to share their own holiday privileges 
with their deaf-blind friends, drawing them into 
the very heart of the holiday spirit, some 
alternative plans are here summarised as 
follows :— 

1. Invite your deaf-blind friend for a holiday 
in your own home if your circumstances will 
allow, even if for only a few days. 

2. Offer yourself to be her (or his) companion 
to some chosen holiday place, should there be 
no relative to do so. 

3. Should she not wish to go away or be 
unable to do so, and should you live at a distance, 
offer to spend your own holiday in her area so 
that you can take her out and visit her. 

* This young lady wrote an article on her holiday 
enjoyments with her deaf-blind friend, which was 
published in THe NEw Beracon, in May, 1938. 
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4. If the relatives wish to go away, and. for 
some reason the deaf-blind member of the 
household is not taken or does not wish to go 
with thern, offer to come to stay in the house, so 
that the relatives are free to go. 

5. If you are a regular visitor to a deaf-blind 
person who is wholly dependent on outside 
help for posting letters, walks, etc., make every 
effort to find some other helper to take your place 
during your absence so that your deaf-blind 
friend is not left stranded—feeling as if suddenly 
cast on to a desert island—for lack of help, or 
left alone shut up in the house during the whole 
period of your absence. 

6. Before going away, leave with your deaf- 
blind friend some little extra pleasure to make 
something of holiday enjoyment for her while 
you are away, to break the monotony of her 
usual routine—such as some of her favourite 
chocolate or fruit or flowers. Write to her for the 
day (or one of the days) in the week when you 
are usually with her, so that she will have 
the companionship of your letter and not feel 
forgotten and left out. Some little token brought 
back with you from your holiday will also help 
to create a feeling of holidays shared. Also a 


CONDOVER HALL AND COURT GRANGE 


adaptations at Condover Hall, the Nation- 
al Institute’s new Special School for blind 
children with other handicaps, near 
Shrewsbury, are far from complete, Mr. Tom- 


A LTHOUGH the structual alterations and 


linson, Minister of Education, having satisfied . 


himself of the immediate need for it, agreed to 
the opening of the School for the Summer 
Term with 25 children, and that number of 
children is now in residence. Next September, 
it is planned, the number will be augmented by 
those children now at Court Grange School 
judged suitable for Condover, and a small 
number of new entrants. 

When Condover Hall was purchased, it was 
thought that accommodation would be needed 
for 60 to 80 children. The number of applica- 
tions received, however, suggests that it may be 
necessary to provide for 80 to 100 children. 

As it is not contemplated to provide separately 
for partially sighted children with other handi- 
caps, Condover Hall will admit, so far as accom- 
modation permits, doubly handicapped children 
whether they are partially sighted or totally 
blind. 

The following staff has been appointed at 
Condover Hall: Mr. S. O. Myers, B.Sc. (Princi- 
pal), Mr. D. G. Griffiths, Mr. J. G. Hawtin, Mr. 
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day’s outing with her on your return could be 
planned. | a 

7, When you have decided on your holiday 
destination, make a point of ascertaining 
beforehand—e.g., by writing to the National 
Deaf-Blind Helpers’ League, Hon. Gen. Secre- 
tary, Mrs. L. Johnson, 40, Green Road, Hall 
Green, Birmingham, 28—whether there is any 
deaf-blind person in that area who would 
welcome a visit from you, and perhaps be glad 
to have an outing with you. 

There are few joys as great and wonderful as 
is the joy of giving pleasure to those who have 
less than ourselves; and most deaf-blind folk 
are very responsive and appreciative, and are © 
good .companions, with plenty of the real 
holiday spirit, contributing something them- — 
selves to the general enjoyment. Of course 
there are also a few (as among sighted folk) who © 
are unresponsive ; but in these cases there is © 
usually some tragic reason for it hidden away, 
so that it should be felt to be a privilege to try 
to win forth responsiveness and to liberate the 
imprisoned spirit of this fellow-being of ours. 
Holiday-makers, try this grand experiment—_ 
it is well worth while! 


C. C. G. Nock, C.S.M.M.G., and Miss H. Green, 
S.R.N. (Matron). Miss M. H. Bonham, Miss — 
M. E. Jeffs, Mr. B. Slee, L.R.A.M., and Miss 
H. M. Smith have also been appointed but will | 
not join the staff until the Autumn. 

No doubt there will be a formal opening of the | 
new school when the alterations have been | 
completed. Meanwhile, on 21st June, General | 
Lord Ismay, Chairman of the National Institute, | 
the Governors and the Principal of the school | 
will be at home to friends and neighbours in | 
Shropshire. - 

Court Grange School, having played a valuable 
pioneer part in developing methods for the | 
education of retarded blind children, will close | 
at the end of July, and the building will sub- | 
sequently be applied to another purpose in | 
Blind Welfare. a: 

The Headmasters of Court Grange, since its | 
opening in 1931, have been: 1931-37, Mr. G. E. | 
Spurgeon ; 1937-39, Mr. J. P. Harris; 1939- | 
1948, Mr. M. S. R. Blake. | 

The following have served on the Court Grange _ 
Board of Governors: The Rev. W. Aitchison — 
(Chairman), Miss W. L. Adams, the Rev. S. G. 
Bassett-Pike, Miss H. Bradfield, Mr. J. Chapple, 
Miss J. Falconer, O.B.E., Mrs. A. H. Harries | 
(Vice-Chairman), Mr. W. Kershaw, Miss L. | 
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King, Capt. C. W. Mayer, M.B.E., Mrs. N. E. 
Parry, Dr. E. H. Scholefield, Mr. W. J. Williams 
and Mrs. Wheelwright ; and the late Capt. C. W. 
M. Plenderleath, C.B.E., R.N., Major T. H. 
Bryant, M.B.E., the Rev. H. Every, Ald. W. W. 
Kelland, and Mr. E. S. Woodley, B.A. 

The National Institute is deeply grateful to 
all these ladies and gentlemen, particularly to 
the present Chairman, the Rev. W. Aitchison, 
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for the keen interest they have taken in the school 
and the help they have given in developing it. 

The number of children who have passed 
through the school is 143. Twelve have been 
transferred to ordinary schools before the age 
of 16; 16 have been transferred to the Royal 
Normal College or Workshops for the Blind for 
training ; 12 are now earning their own living 
in other capacities. 


THE ELUSIVE DEFINITION 


By FRANK EYRE 


of the Blind Persons Act, many attempts 
have been made to devise a definition to 
determine which of the many cases of 


F twenty-eight years, since the passing 


defective vision should or should not qualify 


for registration as blind for the purposes of the 
Act. That Act having been repealed in favour 
of other measures, the problem still arises with 
each legislative use of the word “ blind.”” Another 
search is to be made for the elusive definition 
and a special Sub-Committee has been set up for 
the purpose. 

“Too blind to do work for which eyesight is 
essential’ is inadequate. Obviously, different. 
degrees of sight are necessary for different 
sorts of work. It has been pointed out that, for 
example, a farmer might become unable to fill 
up Ministry of Agriculture forms. . . an essential 
branch of farming craft in these times ; he could, 
however, still see which end of a cow was which 
and would have no difficulty in persuading his 
dairy herd to deliver the goods. 

Another definition is “an acuity of vision of 
six sixtieths (Snelling) or less.’’ Here again 
the form of words does not meet the case for a 
man may easily pass the test but still be under 
a serious visual handicap. For instance, there 
is the problem of instability of visual acuity. 
Certain fundus diseases produce a symptom 
known as “‘ vitreous opacity ”’ which varies from 
day today. I myself suffered for eight years with 
such a disability. On one occasion when I went 
to Norwood to be initiated into the mysteries of 
a Hammond typewriter keyboard I could not 
distinguish the letters on the keys. During the 
lesson, however, the opacities suddenly absorbed 
and I could read the letters with ease. In fact 
I should have been certifiable sometimes while 
for other periods I could see almost normally. 

The subtle effects of some forms of eye trouble 
are many. They can be harassing, dangerous to 
life and limb, nerve-racking and productive of 
physical and mental misery. 


I do not believe it is possible to devise a 
dogmatic definition to cover all “ border line 
cases’ and I humbly submit to the new Sub- 
Committee that a fresh approach be made to 
the problem with a view to discovering a form 
of words that shall be designedly ambiguous. 
I will be impertinent enough to draft a clause for 
a future official pronouncement and I suggest 
this: “Blind, or having such a degree and 
quality of visual defect as to be certifiable for 
registration for the purposes of the Act.” 

It will be agreed that the suggestion certainly 
fulfils the test of ambiguity but its intention 
would have to be clarified in a direction included 
in the regulations appended to the Bill. Such 
regulations could lay down terms of reference 
for a panel consisting of a qualified ophthal- 
mologist and an experienced Blind Welfare 
worker. Consideration would be given both 
to the scientific findings of the doctor and the 
human element appreciated by the Welfare 
officer. While the Snelling test would have to 
be used as a datum, the acuity of vision could 
not be the arbiter irrespective of the nature of 
the organic or functional defect. 

Fees for examination have hitherto been a 
stumbling block in specialist consultation, but 
presumably this difficulty will disappear under 
the provisions of the new Health Service. 

The number of cases concerned is relatively 
small but they will continue to arise. If the 
new Sub-Committee can remove a long standing 
obstacle that will benefit the few who should 
be registered but are not and perhaps eliminate 
the still fewer ‘‘ swingers of the lead,” they will 
have done a most useful service. 


Definition of a Black Hat 


A black hat is a hat so deprived of colour that 
it cannot be described as anything but a black 
hat by anyone who knows what a black hat is. 
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PERSONALTA 


CaPTAIN SiR BEACHCROFT TowseE, V.C., 
K.C.V.O., C.B:E., President of the National 
Institute for the Blind, was 84 years of age on 
23rd April. Amongst the many messages he 
received were the following two. telegrams: 
“Council of N.I.B. meeting to-day send you 
their united remembrances, good wishes and 
deep affection on the occasion of your 84th 
birthday.—Ismay.”’ ‘‘ Every member of Staff 
at N.I.B. sends you congratulations and 
affectionate respects on your 84th birthday. 
Your spirit is our continued inspiration.— 
Eagar.” 


A * * 


Mr. J. Kinc Cummincs has now retired on 
superannuation from the position of Branch 
Secretary of the National Institute for the Blind 
for the Western Counties. He is succeeded by 
Mr. H. MorGan ILEs,. an accountant by pro- 
fession, born in Bristol 35 years ago and a member 
of a family well-known in the locality. 

Mr. King Cummings held the. position of 
Branch Secretary for 27 years, most successfully 
raising money for the blind in the Counties 
of Berkshire, Gloucestershire, Herefordshire, 
Wiltshire and Oxfordshire, and many tributes 
have been paid to his work and worth by N.I.B. 
Headquarters and by Local Societies: on whose 
behalf he served. Mr. Cummings was born in 
Cheltenham in 1882. He lost both his parents at 
the early age of 14. He had a very keen desire— 
even in his teens— to be of use in the world and 
to help people along life’s way. He was trained 
to be a Foreign Missionary but when the time 
came for him to go abroad he was not physically 
fit. He married and settled down with his wife 
to a life of Social Welfare in this country. 

Still unable to go abroad he had the urge to 
help the blind, and after approaching Sir Arthur 
Pearson who was then Chairman of the National 
Institute for the Blind he was appointed Branch 
Secretary at Bristol where, despite many set- 
backs, he met ‘with much success in which his 
wife shared. Her death a short time ago was 
a big blow to him because they had planned a 
very happy retirement. 

Mr. W. R. LEDGER, who terminated his 
services with the West of England Institution 
for the Blind, Exeter, during the middle of 
April, has returned, with his family, to Australia. 

Mr. Ledger had been the Home Workers’ 
Supervisor for a period of rr or 12 years, and 
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the Sales Manager for the last 2 years." During © 
the whole of his service in Devon, he has been © 


a very ardent worker for the blind, and un- 


doubtedly the Home Workers’ Scheme made. 


sound progress under his supervision. 

The manner in which he was esteemed by the 
Home Workers, the Blind and Staff at the 
Institution was shown just prior to him leaving 
by the following gifts: writing case and cuff 
links (initialled), fountain pen and_ pencil, 
ash tray, etc., and a cheque from the Committee ; 
and the good wishes of everyone were extended 


* * % 


Last month, Mr. AND Mrs, T. SUNDERLAND, 
of 15, Emsley Street, Bradford, who are both 
blind and have never seen each other, cele- 
brated their golden wedding anniversary. For 
42 years until his retirement, Mr. Sunderland 
was a piano-tuner attached to the Bradford 
Blind Institute. He is 75, and his wife is 74. 

* * * 


Miss BERYL SLEIGH, the blind mezzo- 
soprano, who lost her sight from bomb-blast 
when serving with the F:A.N.Y.s in 1941, has 
just returned from a South: African concert tour 
and broadcast last month in the Octet programme 
from Harrogate. She told a press reporter 
that she had learnt completely to be blind and 
was embarrassed if pitied because of her “ slight 
handicap.” ‘‘ I want my audiences to applaud 
my voice, if they think it good enough, and not 
me for being without sight,’’ she added. 


SPRING DANCE 


By CHRISTINE M. POCOCK 


(who was blinded by enemy action im 1940) 


ULIPS, tulips, piled on a barrow— 
| Scarlet and amber, crimson and gold, 


Pink, mauve and white and that clear 
Translucent yellow! 


There they stand by the old grey wall, 

While an organ plays with its jangling grind— 

‘“ Rusticana,.” old tunes out of mind— 

And the children come running and dance and 
dance, 

In the wine gold air they leap and prance, 

And my heart is dancing too ! 


Old, old, with eyes that are blind, 

I see them still in my joyous mind, 

The tulips, the children, the skies of blue, 
The old grey wall and the organ man, 
And my heart still dances too ! 


Tames, cad 
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SOME MORE DON’TS 


EVERAL lists of “‘ Don'ts,” advising people with sight on what not to do when in contact 
with the blind, have been circulated and most of the “ don’ts ” in them are pretty obvious, 
but the latest list to reach us is more comprehensive than most and has the advantage 
of having been compiled by a blind man, Mr. J. Robert Atkinson, Managing Director of 
the Braille Institute of America. His “ don’ts’’ amount to 33, beginning with a command 
not to treat the blind as abnormal human beings and ending with an exhortation not to 
embarrass the blind diner by continually telling him where his food is. Mr. Atkinson’s 

“pet peeve ’’ is No. 18: “ Don’t waste your time or the blind person’s by asking him 

| “Do you know who this is? ’ or by saying ‘ Now guess who I am?’”’ We agree that this is a peculiarly 

| objectionable practice, and many a blind person so skittishly played with must have been tempted 
to retort: “Judging by your voice, I guess you’re a stupidly facetious and discourteous fathead.”’ 
Unless you feel certain, from experience, that a blind person recognizes your voice immediately he hears 
it, the best way to announce yourself is to say: ‘‘ Hullo, Smith . . . Jones.”’ 
Mr. Atkinson instructs us always to speak, if only a word, when we enter a room where there 
is a blind person, and always to tell him, when leaving him in a crowd or where there is obstructing 
| noise, that we are going. Some of us may feel guilty in this respect and have an awkward 
| memory or two of darting, for some reason, suddenly from a room, or at least away from the blind - 
| person we have been talking to, and leaving him discoursing effusively to the empty air. A blind 
person runs a greater risk of doing this when addressing an audience from a platform unless someone 
makes sure of unobtrusively steering him into the right position, facing squarely and centrally his 
audience. We have seen eloquent orations spoiled by being addressed to curtains or pillars or marble 
nymphs, and more often than not this has been due to the blind person having been placed at an angle 
to the audience. On one painful occasion, the initial misplacing was accentuated by the blind orator’s 
dramatic gestures ; caught in the coil of his vehemence he finished facing a bust back stage. 

Mr. Atkinson properly condemns the door left ajar. | Wherever there is a blind person, “ close 
the door,” he warns you, “ or fling it wide open flush against the wall ’’—for a half-opened door is 
| the most dangerous obstacle confronting blind people. If you wish thoroughly to get this rule by 
| heart—or head—he advises you to collide with a half-opened door in the dark, and “ fairly crack 
your cranium.” 

He regards the hand-shake of “‘ How do you do?” and “ Good-bye”’ as the blind man’s equivalent 
of the friendly smile. It is indeed. Perhaps the hand-shake may be varied with a slight squeeze 
of the arm, but beware of the hand on the shoulder or around the neck which tends to be protectiv 

or patronising. . | 

We are advised not to refer to blindness as an affliction as it is only a physical handicap ‘‘ reduced ~ 

to 25 per cent minimum by many of the blind.” It was Sir Arthur Pearson who banished the word 
“ affliction ’’ from all public references to the blind, but an equally famous blind man who had similarly 
conquered blindness once confided to us that we could say what we liked about blindness being only 
a handicap but in stark fact it was ‘‘a damned affliction.’”’ Although in appealing to the public 
it is wiser to dwell upon the achievements rather than the privations of the blind, no one with sight 
can fail to regard its loss as a most tragic occurrence, “a state of distress,” ‘‘ an affliction,’ and to 
minimize the affliction is to belittle the achievement of conquering it. That great humorist, Sir 
Alan Herbert, once remarked that blindness was one of the few things you couldn’t make a joke 
about. But if blindness is merely a handicap, you can make lots of jokes about handicaps. 

Another of Mr. Atkinson’s “ don’ts ”’ departs, we think, from his own primary “ don’t ”’ : ‘‘ Don’t 

treat the blind as abnormal.”’ He says ‘“‘ Don’t express sympathy for the blind person in his presence.”’ 
But doesn’t that depend on the blind person’s attitude at the time? If he is obviously wanting sym- 
pathy in his tragic loss—and many a blind person does—should we not express it as best we may? 
It isn’t always wise or kind to be ‘‘Cheerio!”’ 

Cheers, nevertheless, for Mr. Atkinson’s ‘‘ Don’t fill a blind person’s cup to the brim ”’ ; and con- 
gratulations, brimming over, to him for his spirited list of ‘ Don’ts.”’ THE EDITor. 
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To the Editor. 
A Uniform for Home Teachers 

Srr,—In answer to the call for the opinion 
of a male Home Teacher on the adoption of a 
standard uniform, may I say there would appear 
to be no sound reason for adding the members 
of the profession to the already very long list 
of uniformed services. 

Most Home Teachers are now directly 
employed by the various County Councils, and 
are Local Government Officers. We in Kent, 
as no doubt our colleagues in other parts of the 
country do, still work under the direction of the 
Voluntary Association, though we are employees 
of the County Council. To the blind in our 
respective areas, therefore, we represent the 
K.C.A.B., and each of us is accepted as the 
friendly visitor to whom they can talk freely, 
and in whom they can, and do, confide. 

If ‘‘ A Home Teacher’s’”’ idea were followed 
and Home Teachers suddenly appeared at the 
homes of their blind folk in navy blue uniforms 
edged with royal blue, the ladies of the profession 
would easily be taken for anything from ex- 
W.R.N.S., to representatives of one of the 
various nursing organisations; the male 
members of the profession for anything from 
bus conductors of a transport company, to just 
another official from the County Council. 

During my two years as a Home Teacher, 
I have often been mistaken for a representative 
of one of the non-uniformed professions : 
Housing Inspector; Sanitary Inspector; an 
N.S.P.C.C. Inspector ; and on one occasion, an 
Enquiry Agent. Very often on my first visit 
to a blind person I am asked, ““and are you a 
doctor ? ”’ 

Although I am often mistaken for one of the 
persons mentioned, I still prefer to remain out 
of any kind of uniform. Surely Home Teachers 
require no uniform to denote what they are. 
The blind people they visit know them by their 
friendly disposition, the help they extend, and 
that knack they have of smoothing out the 
various difficulties which arise from time to time. 
These assets are more becoming than any 
uniform which tells the general public what 
we are. 

Yours etc., 
JAMES F. C. ADAMS, 
Bexleyheath Home Teacher. 
To the Editor. 

Sir,—‘‘ Home Teacher” should think not 

only of herself but also of those upon whom 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


she has to call. It has been my experience that 
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blind persons are often very sensitive in these © 


matters and hate to feel they are receiving 
“Charity,” which is the kind of impression 
a caller in uniform from an official department 
may easily create. : 

For Home Teachers to do their jobs effectively 
and to maintain the best relationship with those 
upon whom they call, there is need for the 
minimum ‘“‘red tape,’’ uniforms, and other 
symbols of institutionalism. 

Yours faithfully, 
K. C. AITKEN (Miss), 
Home Teacher. 
London. 
To the Editor. 

S1r,—The suggestion that Home Teachers 
should wear a uniform appears to me quite 
absurd. Where are the coupons coming from ? 
Eighteen for the coat and skirt and four for a 


white shirt—this would be, of course, eight, as — 


one white shirt will not last long ! 
We are quite sufficiently hemmed in by 
regulations, etc., without imposing more on us. 


Personally I have found the subject of clothes a — 


good topic of conversation with many blind and 
partially blind women. 

If anyone will give me the coupons to get an 
extra pair of shoes I shall be most grateful but 
I definitely refuse to consider wearing a uniform 
of any kind. 

Yours faithfully, 
E. N. ANGIER (Mrs.), 
Home Teacher for Herefordshire. 
To the Editor. 

Sir,—I have been identified as a various 
assortment of people from “the gas woman” 
to the “ doctor.’”’ I admit I did not enjoy being 


mistaken for “the gas woman” (no matter | 


how attractive she might be), but this would 
not induce me to wear uniform. On the 
contrary, I think if I had been wearing 


regulation navy-blue I should have had more | 


difficulty in disproving I was the “ gas woman.” 


I also admit I was flattered when asked if I was — 
spite of these mistaken — 
identities I would prefer to carry on in my gaily — 


the Doctor! In 


coloured costume, warm jumper, and no hat! 
Apparently my appearance cannot be so very 


unprofessional if it suggests, however remotely, || 


that I might be the Doctor! 
Yours faithfully, 


‘ONLY A HOME TEACHER.” | 


[This correspondence 1s now closed.—ED.] 
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To the Editor. 
Poetry Reading for the Blind | 

SIR,—I deeply appreciate the kindness of 
the friend mentioned in your Editorial of 
15th March who has offered to arrange a Poetry 
Reading for the Blind, if there is sufficient 
support for this, and I greatly hope to be present 
at it. i 

I hope you will not mind my sayirg that I 
feel rather apprehensive wher I consider the 
expression, “‘ Poetry Reading for the Blind.” 
Is it intended, I wonder, to try and choose 
poetry which blind people, as such, are likely to 
enjoy? I feel some concern at this thought, 
because it seems to me that. a blind person’s 
individual taste in poetry depends far more, 
if not entirely, upon his temperament and 
education than upon the fact that he is blind. 

Perhaps, however, there is no intention of 
taking blindness into account when choosing the 
poems to be read. The idea may simply be to 
give people who cannot see an opportunity, 
which they might not have otherwise, to hear 
poetry well interpreted, so adding something of 
great value to their experience. 

One can hear a good deal of poetry on the 
wireless, I know, but I do think that the fact of 
listening to it in the presence of the reader, 
and in company with others met together for the 
express purpose of listening to it, adds much to 
one’s enjoyment. 

Yours sincerely, 
MARY JAMESON. 
To the Editor. 
Blind Beggars 

S1r,—I am taking the liberty of writing to 
you on the question of Blind Beggars. How it 
fills one with shame to think and write of blind 
persons in such hateful terms. It is like stooping 
to the language of those who call respectable 
dark-skinned people, dirty niggers. But never 
mind that, no offence is intended. 

Now I am quite sure there is nothing original 
for me to say in condemnation of this social 
evil and in particular the bad influence on the 
public of blind persons marketing their affliction. 
My object in writing is to urge all interested in 
Blind Welfare to move in the matter of getting 
blind beggers off the streets and curing them ofa 
way of life which does so much harm to other 
blind persons. I am in favour of compulsory 
powers, provided reasonable safeguards are 
included. As a start, the compulsory powers 
should consist only of notification by the police 
to the Local Authority and Blind Welfare 
Organisation of all blind and partially-sighted 
street-traders and beggars. This would bring the 
problem under constant observation and facili- 
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tate investigation. I believe in firmness in 
handling this problem, but wish to prevent 
interference in the personal liberties of blind 
persons, who from a strong sense of independence 
(a mistaken sense), or because of grievances 
against the official bodies, choose to make their 
own appeals to the public. In the past, Blind 
Welfare has been largely to blame for numbers of 
blind persons distrusting it. I would not support 
any measure which would deliver up the blind 
to official authorities—until I was completely 
satisfied that the system of Blind Welfare was in 
every respect worthy of so great a trust. I hope 
the time will come, when those who have need 
of special care of any kind, will voluntarily 
avail themselves of the services prepared for 
them. It is up to all who are interested in 
Blind Welfare to win the confidence of the 
‘outsiders ’’ and rehabilitate them. 
Yours faithfully, 
Gq. V. MAIDMENT. 


OBITUARY 


We deeply regret to announce the deaths of :— 


James Barbour, aged 72. He was a native of 
Ardrossan and lost his sight as the result of an 
accident. He went to the Royal Normal 
College in 1890 and completed his training in 
1896. He returned to his native county and 
established himself as a dealer and piano-tuner. 
He visited every town and the outlying districts 
of Ayrshire, always travelling alone, and was 
ultimately very successful. He was admired 
for outstanding qualities of courage and tenacity 
of purpose, which enabled him to surmount 
many serious obstacles. 

Frank McLellan, aged 68, at Cleethorpes. 
He was Assistant Town Clerk of Grimsby for 
over a quarter of a century and Secretary for 
the Local Committee on Blind Welfare for many 

ears. 

A, E. Williams, B.E.M., of Brighton, aged 57. 
Losing his sight at the beginning of the recent 
war he was determined, after a period of abject 
despair, to play his part in the nation’s effort. 
“I woke up to the fact,” he wrote, “ that I was 
not finished yet,’’ and after learning to type at 
a Commercial School and mastering Braille, he 
organised a Savings Group and acted as Section 
Leader in local fire-watching. So successful were 
his efforts that in June last year came recognition 
of the unique services to the community which 
had long been appreciated by those who knew 
him and he was awarded the British Empire 
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Medal in the King’s Birthday Honours. His 
Savings Group was the most successful in 
Brighton, recently passing the {10,000 mark, 
and he represented the town at every regional 
conference. 

William Bastin, of Exeter, who was for 48 
years, until his retirement, foreman and teacher 
at the West of England Institution for the 
Blind, Exeter. He was also known in the 
district as a preacher. 

Mrs. William Swire, a keen worker for the 
Blackpool and Fylde Society for the Blind, 


_ 
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formerly Chairman of the Home Committee, 
and a Vice-President of.the Society. She was 
often heard to say that her sympathies with the 
blind were so great that she felt that she must 
devote all her energies to helping them. 

Isaac Smith, of Burton, aged 89. Well known 
for his connection with the religious life of 
Burton and his interest in the welfare of the 
blind, he was Investigation Officer to the 
Voluntary Aid Association for 21 years and for 
13 years Home Visitor to the Blind in Burton, 
with whom he was very popular. 


BRAILLE IN THE U.S.S.R. 


of Esperanta Ligilo describes issues of 

two substantial Braille magazines which 

he has received from the U.S.S.R.. Both 
are edited by F. Shoyev, an eminent blind author; 
one is The Soviet Pupil and is published by 
the Ministry of Education and now in its 23rd 
year; the other, The Life of the Blind, is the 
publication of the All-Russian Society for the 
Blind and is in its roth year. The circulation of 
each is in the neighbourhood of 3,000 copies. 
Both are in uncontracted Braille, for the Russian 
system of contracted Braille is not yet fully 
agreed. 

The writer states that the first Braille printing 
press in Russia began its work in 1887 but that 
during the first thirty years of its existence it 
produced only ten school books and twenty 
works of general literature. By 1917 manuscript 
Braille books were estimated to total only half a 
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million sheets, and of these 60 per cent. were- 


religious works. Before the revolution there 
was one Braille magazine, which appeared 
monthly. 

By 1926 Braille production was in full swing 
both in Moscow and Leningrad, and in 1930 the 


State assumed responsibility for it. In 1937 
56 works were printed in a total of 56,650 
volumes, and by 1940 production had risen to 
127 works in 131,000 volumes. After the war- 
time set-back the figure in 1946 was 79 works, 
the number of volumes being the same as in 
1940, and last year 118 works appeared in 225,000 
volumes. In the same year 100,000 pamphlets 
—mostly music—were published. The position 
at the moment is that almost all the books 
prescribed for secondary school students are 
now in Braille, including all of those required 
for the study of mathematics, physics, history 
and the natural sciences. . 

The writer adds that there are now some 
3,000 pupils in 100 schools for the blind and 
that there are 300 blind students in teachers’ 
training colleges and other institutions of 
higher learning. ; 

In addition to books in Russian there is now 
a wealth of Braille literature in Ukrainian, and 
150 works have been produced in Tartar. In the 
immediate future it is hoped to transcribe a 


number of Russian and foreign classics, includ- -_ 


ing some of the. works of Byron, Shakespeare, 
Goethe, Schiller and Moliére. 


GATHERING SHELLS 
By AMY ROBINSON 


(The author of these lines, written on Southsea beach ‘last year, is deaf-blind and aged 69.) 


NE summer’s eve, in pensive thought, 
I wandered on the sea beat shore 
Where oft in careless infant sport 
I gathered shells in days before. 
The splashing waves like music fell 
Responsive to my fancy wild ; 
A dream came o’er me like a spell, 
I thought I was again a child. 
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I stooped upon the pebbly strand 

To cull the toys that round me lay 

And as I took them in my hand 

I threw them one by one away. 

“Oh! thus ’’—I said, “in every stage | 
By toys our fancy is beguiled, 

We gather shells from youth to age 
And then we leave them, like a child.’’ 


/ 


a RN 
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CHILDHOOD 


Recollections of the Seeing Days 
By MARJORIE EDEN 


“ Thou child of joy shout round me, let me hear thy shouts.’”’—WorDSWORTH. 


childhood would perhaps be the happiest 

time of my life. I remember crying when 

our maid told me that good-looking 
people died young; I soon realised that the tears 
were misplaced. She used to carry me up to 
bed in the attic, where I slept with my eldest 
sister; one night when she tucked me up I 
asked: ‘“‘Is it all right to say my prayers in 
bed ?”’ and she replied that there was no 
more harm in bed or out. 

During the day the attic was my favourite 
room. There was a big chest full of musty 
smelling bound volumes of “ The Quiver,” 
and “The Sphere,’ with picture of women 
playing tennis in long flowing skirts; their 


Fo while it lasted, I thought that 


" racquets and waists were narrow. For motoring 


they wore voluminous dust coats and veils. 


There was a leather-bound ‘‘ Punch,” called. 
_“ Beaconsfield,” with cartoons of Dizzy in 


every state of dress or undress—one (goodness 
knows what was the political significance !) 
showed him winged, floating above the Houses 
of Parliament in a nightgown. 

Near my bed stood a folding screen covered 
with pictures cut from magazines. ‘‘ The 
Miller’s Daughter ”’ lay in thick snow ; beneath : 
“On the banks of Allan Water, 

There a corpse lay she!” 

Fascinating in the daytime, but how frightening 


at night, with that terrible word corpse so near ! 


But under the coverlet I’d fall asleep, to awaken 
with a beating heart when the attic door 
opened and candlelight made weird shadows on 
the attic walls. ‘‘ Who’s there?’ I'd call; 
and often came the same reply, ever new and 
startling : “ Only little Red Stocking, swimming 
in a pool of blood !’’.as my sister came up the 
stairs. 

She has ever felt it her duty to mould me ; 
when our Great Aunt gave her money to buy 
me a book it was “ Lily, or at the Eleventh 
Hour ’’—she carefully hid from me what she 
read, and how deadly dull I found ‘ Three 
Weeks,” by Elinor Glyn. For I liked tales ot 
adventure. When I was old enough to make our 
beds, immediately after breakfast I slipped 
a book down the top of my gym tunic, raced up 


the attic stairs and flung myself on the unmade 
bed. Hours later I’d be dragged, reluctantly, 
from the dungeons of the Chateau D’If, where 
I’'d been tunnelling with Edmond Dantés 
towards the cell of the Abbé Faria. 

Often, after tea, Great Aunt invited me into 
her room for a game of bezique. First I’d sit on 
a beaded foot-stool by the fire and read a story 
out of ‘‘ The Family Herald Supplement,’’ with 
a strict injunction not to tell my father, who 
would think the tale too old for me—it was 
usually about a governess employed by a strong 
silent man with a more or less mad wife. 

Then her walnut work-table (I’m writing on 
it now) was drawn up to the fire, and I, sent to 
the cupboard for the cards. Though it was full 
of treasures, including a foreign stamp snake, 
I opened and shut the door hastily to keep in 
the smell of a myriad patent medicines, Sloan’s 
predominating. 

A great treat was béing taken by my father 
on Quarter Day to collect the rents. At the 
station we'd inspect Stephenson’s “ Rocket,” 
and then the modern monster which was to 
take us up the Pennines. During the journey 
my father would explain the intricacies of the 
Westinghouse brake, how the engine took in 
water and the mails were collected while the 
train still raced along. 

Then out on to the wind-swept platform of 
a country station, a chat with the stationmaster, 
some compliments on the beauty of his garden, 
for which he’d received several prizes ; then, 
up the steep hill, in the heather-scented wind, 
tothe village. 

It was here that I received my first premoni- 
tion of blindness. The postmistress was one of 
our tenants, and with her was staying a blind 
lady. The postmistress asked me to show her 
my tiny umbrella; as her fingers explored it, 
an icy hand gripped my heart. 

School I loved, particularly the games, hockey 
and tennis, though before I left my sight was 
beginning to play me tricks. A splendid head- 
mistress taught me English, and introduced me 
to Wordsworth, Coleridge and Keats, thus 
staining the background of my existence, 
which might have become sombre, with perm- 
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anent colour. Some of the poems have now an 
added significance and beauty : 
““T cannot see what flowers are at my feet, 
Nor what soft incense hangs upon the boughs, 
But, in embalmed darkness, guess each sweet 
Wherewtth the seasonable month endows, 
The grass, thicket, and the fruit tree wild ; 
White hawthorn . . . fast fading violets, 
Fast fading violets, cover’d up in leaves” ; 
and these lines, learnt and puzzled over during 
a care-free childhood, are now strangely in 
tune with my philosophy : 
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‘What though the radiance that was once so 

bright 

Be now for ever taken from my sight, 

Of splendour in the grass, of glory im the 
flower ; 3 

We will grieve not, rather find strength, strength 

In what remains behind 

In the primal sympathy 

Which having been must ever be ; 

In the soothing thoughts that spring 

Out of human suffering.” 


‘HOW I PERCEIVE THE WORLD” 


A review, by Prof. L. S. Penrose, of the writings of Olga Skorokhodova, a deaf-blind Russian girl, 
published by the Academy of Pedagogic Sciences, Moscow and Leningrad, 1947 (im Russian). 
Reprinted from “ The Silent World,” by kind permission of the Editor. 


one of the most exacting tasks in the 

whole field of education. Over a century 

ago, Dr. S. G. Howe undertook the educa- 
tion of a blind and deaf girl, Laura Bridgman 
(1829-1889). Some of the methods of Howe, 
the great pioneer, seem crude to modern experts, 
but the subsequent success of his pupil, Miss 
A. M. Sullivan, in training the brilliant Helen 
Keller (b. 1880) has been an inspiration to all 
workers in this field. From the Soviet Union, 
news has recently come of another outstanding 
success in the education of a blind and deaf 
girl. Some of the writings of Olga Skorokhodova 
(b. 1914) have now been made available in 
book form, and it is to be hoped that an authori- 
tative translation will be made for English 
readers. 

Professor I. A. Sokolyansky, who was respons- 
ible for Olga’s training, has written an intro- 
duction, in which his general principles are 
explained but which does not go into great 
detail. He points out the evils of pessimism 
in this line of work. Stress is laid on the conduct 
of initial stages of teaching, which should be to 
allow development of precise relations to material 
surroundings and orientatior in time and space, 
before speech training is attempted. One of 
his pupils, Kyrbatov, for example, developed 
a marked ability for sculpture; Olga Skoro- 
khodova has great literary talent as well. The 
emphasis on learning to talk, typical of earlier 
workers, may have been conditioned by their 
desire to inculcate religious ideas in their pupils’ 
minds, after which the task of the teacher was 
largely ended. In the case of Laura Bridgman, 
this tended to foster a rather narrow outlook 
on life. Olga, on the other hand, like all Russian 
pupils similarly handicapped, has been encour- 
aged to take as full a part as possible in all social 
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and political matters pertaining to the community. 

Possibly Olga had certain advantages over 
both Laura Bridgman and Helen Keller, in that 
she lost sight and hearing through a fever at the 
age of five years, whereas the other two lost 
theirs at the age of two. Moreover, Olga retains 
a delicate sense of smell, an ability which was 
impaired in the others. It is of great interest to 
read in How I Perceive the World of the wealth 
of information that this sense, much neglected 
in normal life, can be made to provide. “ The 
object of my book,” writes Olga, “‘ is to acquaint 
the reader with the way in which people deprived, 
as they say, of the main senses, sight and hear- 
ing, can perceive their surroundings. The 
sense of smell plays a not insignificant part... 
I can tell whether the air in a room is pure, 
whether people are clean, and from the smell 
of a town I know whether it is a place familiar 
to me or not. In the case of many of my friends, 
I use the sense of smell to recognise them almost 
as much as those who have eyes use their sight.” 
She explains also how the senses of touch, of 
vibration, and of temperature changes are used. 

The literary gifts of this remarkable girl 
were valued highly by Maxim Gorky, who 
took a great interest in her development and 
became her personal friend. Self-observation 
and note-taking are part of the routine in 
Professor Sokolyansky’s institution, but Olga’s 
records of her own experiences have quite a 
special individual flavour ; they are imaginative 
and charming, and they have philosophical 
interest. 
Some of the observations in the book may seem, 
at first sight, to be too elementary to be worthy 
of recording, and at other times there is repetition. 
The editors, however, have preferred to leave 
the original text intact because of its usefulness 
to psychology and to science generally. 


She also gives a brief autobiography. — 
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A LETTER FROM HELEN KELLER 


magazine Et la Lumiére Fut includes 
a letter from Dr. Helen. Keller to its 
Editor, Monsieur Georges L. Raverat, 
in which she writes: ‘‘I shall be leaving New 
York on 17th April for San Francisco whence 
I shall fly to Sydney, Australia. The Royal 
Industrial Institute for the Blind there has 
cordially invited Polly and myself to tour the 
country, visiting schools for the blind and for 
the deaf, and those who are still in hospital as 
a result of war wounds, and giving public 
lectures in each city. We shall also go to 
New Zealand... | 
‘‘ After a short rest somewhere in Australia 
we shall go to Japan where we spent five months 
in 1937. The major part of the work we accom- 
plished at that time was ruined by the late war, 
and our friend Takio Iwahashi, who is at the 
head of organisations for the blind there, has 
since written eloquent letters asking us to return 
to re-kindle a flame which shall not again be 
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quenched. To this end, he asks me to collect 
a sum of five million yen for the Japanese blind 
and to inaugurate the “‘ Helen Keller Founda- 
tion ’’ in Japan. How shall I have the courage, 
even to begin such an enterprise in a devastated 
country where millions of human beings struggle 
for their very existence ? But I cannot reject 
the entreaties of someone who has lightened his 
own darkness and: devoted himself to the emanci- 
pation of his handicapped comrades. 

‘Tf all goes well, and if events in the Far East 
do not make travelling too difficult,. we shall 
then go to Korea, China, India, Persia, Iraq and 
Egypt under the auspices of the John Milton 


Society for the Blind. We shall inaugurate and 


encourage campaigns for the preservation of | 
sight in those countries, and I shall try to arouse 
the interest of governments and social workers 
in the rehabilitation of the blind. You will 
now understand why I am a little frightened when 
I consider the work which awaits me during the 
coming year.’ 


ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF THE BLIND 


Mexican Biind Composer’s Award.—The blind 
Mexican composer, Alejandro Meza Leon, has 
been awarded the prize offered by the Govern- 
ment of Mexico for a composition in the form 
of “Marcia Eroica’’ to commemorate the 
Mexican heroes of 1847. 

Spanish Blind Composer Wins Prize.— Joaquin 
Rodrigo, Head of the Art and Propaganda 
Section of the Spanish National Organisation for 
the Blind, has won the first prize in the Cervantes 
Music Competition. The Commission which has 
been responsible for celebrations in connection 
with the fourth centenary of Cervantes has 
adopted a proposal of its jury that the prize, 
which consists of 25,000 pesetas, should be 
awarded to Senor Rodrigo for a symphonic 
poem which he submitted. 

London’s No. 1 Drummer.—Carlo Krahmer, 
formerly at the Myope School in Walthamstow, 
1s No. 1 drummer in Derek Neville’s Rhythm Band 
which represented Britain at the great festival 
held recently at Nice in the south of France. 
Britain was second in the final contest and Carlo’s 
playing was very much praised. 

Blind Vicar Inducted at Swindon.—The Rev. 
A. G. Ringwood, B.A., A.K.C., who is blind, was 
mducted last month to the living of St. August- 
ine’s Church, Rodbourne Road, Swindon. The 


Bishop of Bristol (Dr. F. A. Cockin) conducted 
the collation, and the Archdeacon of Swindon 
(Canon L. C. Cornwell) the induction. 

Among the congregation were nearly 30 
representatiyes from St. Edyth’s Church, Sea 
Mills, Bristol, where the incumbent was a curate 
for nine years. 

Tribute to Blind Organist—Mr. W. Charm- 
bury, blind organist at St. Michael’s, Windmill 
Hill, Bristol, for 50 years, was presented last 
month with a cheque from Mr. E. Wookey, 
Churchwarden, on behalf of the congregation. 
Mr. Charmbury, widely respected in South 
Bristol, started his musical studies at the Royal 
Blind Asylum, under the late Samuel Rootham, 
and continued them at the Royal Normal 
College, London. 

Blind Couple Win Prize for Best Kept Homes.— 
Among this year’s winners in the recently 
revived E, J. Davis Domestic Competition, in 
which prizes are awarded to Leyton (Essex) 
people for the best kept houses, were Mr. and 
Mrs. L. Jones, of 54, Salcombe Road. 

Members of the Competition Committee who 
paid a surprise visit to their home were astounded 
at its clean and neat condition, for both Mr. 
and Mrs. Jones are totally blind. 

They received their prize with seven others at 
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an informal ceremony at the Town Hall last 
month. The mayor (Councillor G. S. Flack, 
J.P.) made the presentations, each winner 
receiving {5. 

First Prize for Blind Gardener.—Blind tele- 
phone operator of St. Mary’s Hospital, Ports- 
mouth, Mr. Alfred Purdue, of 33, North End 
Grove, North End, is an enthusiastic flower 
grower. At the recent Spring Show arranged 
by Portsmouth and Southsea Horticultural 
Society he won first prize in the narcissus class. 

Blind Boy Chess Player Reaches Final 
Rounds.—J. A. Wall, of Worcester College for 
the Blind, reached the final rounds of the British 
Boys’ Chess Congress at Hastings last month, 
but was beaten eventually by P. Harris, of West 
Bromwich. 

Blind Canadian’s Radio Job.—Gordon Allen, 
of Windsor, Ontario, aged twenty-two, is be- 
lieved to be the only blind person in Canada 


BEACON - 


with a full-time radio job. He is a telephonist at 


one of the local radio stations and works on 
night shift. 


mS 
wert 


He also has to read weather for-— 


casts, time signals and other announcements — 


at the microphone; these he receives by tele- 
phone and transcribes into Braille. The switch- 
board has six trunk lines and twenty-one local 
lines. From midnight onwards Mr. 
receives requests by ‘phone for records which 


Allen — 


listeners wish to hear in the regular “‘ Dawn 


Patrol’’ broadcast. 
these and passes them to the studio, and it 
often happens that records are played on the 
air half an hour after the listener has asked for 
them. 


He types out details of © 


In February, Mr. Allen had his first opportunity ~ 


to announce a nation-wide broadcast when the 
Canadian Broadcasters’ Corpn. put on a special 
programme for ‘‘ White Cane Week ” in which 
all who took part were blind. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND, 
224, Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BRAILLE MUSIC 
The prices of the following pieces of music are net 
and represent a fraction only of the actual cost of 
production. 


Organ : s. a. 
Rheinberger—Meditations, Op. thsi 
18418 II. i hae “a ‘as POULT 
18419 . Finale oe it oa ia 
punks 
19769 Coates, Eric—Summer Days (Suite) .. a 6 
18990 Ireland, J. —Song of the Pernetides, 
NO,3 Oh. cara, to 
18779 Schubert—Sonata No. 1 in A minor, 
Op. 42 (Franklin Taylor Edition) yeh (EHS 
Dance : 
19817 Baguley, L.—I’m Happy SUEDE Here, 
Song Fox-Tyrot .. ies 6 
19818 Martin, R.—Once Upon a Winter- 
Time, Song Fox-Tiot .. ol i6 
19819 Thornton, J.—When You Were Sweet 
Sixteen, Song Fox-Trot ! Oy G 
19820 Twomey, Goodhart and Urbano— 
Serenade of the Bells, Song Fox-Trot 0 6 
Songs : 
19743 Rootham C.—A Child’s Prayer, D flat: 
D—E’... o 6 
19744 Thiman, E. H.—I Love All ‘Graceful 
Things (Unison) o 6 
Madrigal : 
rg00or Bennet, John—All Creatures Now 
(arr. for S.S.A.T.B. by Peas: O. & 
Sante m" ae 
Reprints 
Piano : 
8967 Bach—Six Little Pieces (arr. Neate toes I oO 
‘4227  Carroll—Forest Fantasies i t).5/6 
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15890 Churchill—Snow White and the Seven _ s. d. 
Dwarfs, Selection °o 6 
19642 Davies, H. Walford—R. A.F. March 
Past am Oo 4 


BRAILLE BOOKS 

Blind Institutions and blind individuals in the British 
Empire are allowed two-thirds discount on the prices 
given. 
English Braille, large size, paper covers. 
Educational—English : 

An Introduction to the King’s English, by James H. 
Steel, M.A., D.Litt. In this series of books the exercises 
proceed according to plan, under eight heads. Two 
of these are necessarily Comprehension and Composition 
—helping the pupils to understand and be understood. 
The remaining six categories are exercises in aid of these 
objects, and deal with English Usages, Sentence 
Building, the Linking of Sentences, Grammar, Fitness, 
and Flexibility. The books are divided into Sections, 
each of which deals with the expression of a group of 
associated ideas. 


Senior Book I. 2 vols. (19779-80). 5s. 6d. per vol. 
F106. 
Seniov Book II. 2 vols. (19786-7). 5s. 6d. per vol. 
F105. 
Medical : 


A Synopsis of Medicine, by Siv Henry Letheby 
Tidy. Vols. 19, 20 and 21 (19678-80). 7s. per vol. 


PAIR Forthcoming Panda 
No. 111. The Cruise of the Breadwinner, by H. E. 
Bates. A tale of the sea—of a small boat and a young 


boy, and the futility of war during a short, violent 
and bloody voyage off the coast of England. The tale 
has a swift and bitter urgency, and its drama gives it a 
sense of universal pity and dignity. 1 vol. (19785). 
6d. net. 


All books are in Grade 2 Interpoint Standard ~ 
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_ 4867-4870 


| Sunshine Home for Blind Babies, East Grinstead 
_ Sunshine Home for Blind Babies, Haydon Bridge, 


| Sunshine Home for Blind Toddlers, Northampton 
_ Sunshine Home Nursery School, Northwood 

| Bloomfield, Leamington (Women—permanent) .. 
| Wavertree House, Hove (Women—permanent) 

| The Haven, Scarborough—Holiday Home* 

| Bannow, St. Leonards (Convalescent and Holiday 


Arno, Ventnor, Isle of Wight ae . 
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N or M? by Agatha Christie. 4 vols. 
-~ Grade 2 Moon. 5/- per volume. 


4871-4872 Fireside Talks, by W. H. Elliott. 2 vols. 
ee Grade 2 Moon. 5/- per volume. 
NEW APPARATUS 
Special Price to 
Cat. No. Article List Prices 2. Eoin B.E.* 
1 pie tages Ba pith. 
9374 ‘‘ All Square Puzzle ”’ 3 6 3 6 
9189 Felt Cutting Guide 
| for Tuners Ti wLSeT SG 18 3 
| 9446 White Walking Sticks 
| Sectional 33-in. .. 6 0 6 0 
| 9447 White Walking Sticks 
Sectional 36-in. .. 6-0 6 0 
9445 Liquid Level Indica- 
i tor oh oo 


e- 10) 
* Blind Individuals in the British Empire 


COLLEGE OF TEACHERS OF THE BLIND 
Home Teachers’ Examination—1948 
The above examination will be held at the Bristol 
Royal School of Industry for the Blind, Westbury on 


| Trym, Bristol, on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, 


September 21st, 22nd and 23rd. Application forms 


| must be returned to the Hon. Registrar by the 31st May. 


NEW BRAILLE MAGAZINE 
The first edition of VIEWPOINT, a quarterly magazine 
issued by the National Federation of the Blind will be 
publishedin July. Its object is to express blind people’s 


| point of view on current questions in blind welfare, and 
| to give data for group discussion. 


The Editor and most of the contributors are blind, 


: editorial policy being under the control of the Federa- 
| tion’s Executive Council. 


The magazine will be sent 
without further payment to all members of the Federa- 


| tion, and the annual subscription for the four quarterly 
| issues to non-members will be five shillings, post free. 
| Subscriptions and inquiries should be sent before the 


Ist June to Mr. V. C. Grimshaw, 9, Langham House, 


' Gosfield Street, W.1. 


VACANCIES IN HOMES, ETC. 
(May, 1948) 
National Institute for the Blind 
Sunshine Home for Blind Babies, Leamington .. 


‘Northumberland .. 


mrome)}*:') .-. oH ai as ae fs 
Pirates Spring, New Romney (School Journey 
Centre and Holiday Home for Children)* 2 
Westlands, Harrogate (Home for the Deaf-Blind) 
Fellowship House, Hoylake (Holiday Home for 
the Deaf-Blind)* .. oe af na oe 
Craven Lodge, Harrogate*. . Die % 
Home of Recovery, Long Meadow, Goring 
Home of Recovery, America Lodge, Torquay 
School of Shorthand-Typing and Telephony, 
Oldbury Grange, Bridgnorth .. $5; 
Hostel, 31, Palace Court, London, W.2 
Hostel for Blind Workers, Wimbledon 


* Homes fully booked for the Summer months 
{| For shorthand-typing. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ADVERTISING RaTEs: Is. 6d. A LINE (MINIMUM 5s. 


Capable and experienced Basket Maker required as 
Foreman. 27 blind workers. Good prospects and 
conditions. Apply: The Secretary, Institution for 
the Blind, 62, Waterloo Road, Wolverhampton. 


WANTED for the Barclay School Workshop, 31, 
Wellington Road, Brighton, Flat and Round Knitters. 
Minimum wage £3. Apply Secretary, Barclay School 
for Partially Sighted Girls, Little Paddocks, Sunninghill, 
Berks. 


LESSONS given by correspondence in hygiene and 
dietetics. Could coach for examinations. Either blind 
or sighted students. Robert Malton, M.R.I.P.H.H., 
Certificated Dietitian, London. 18, Claremont Road, 
Folkestone, Kent. 


TUITION. Lessons in Braille, elementary education 
and higher studies for blind persons given by blind 
Indian student, B.A. (London). Moderate fees. Apply 
J. J. V. Kamat, 32, Torrington Square, W.C.1. (Just 
behind new London University building.) 


RESIDENTIAL HOME FOR THE BLIND, HERE- 
FORDSHIRE. Accommodation for men and women. 
Bed-sitting rooms (single and one double) and small 
dormitories. Apply Secretary, Hampton Grange, 
Hereford. 


QUALIFIED HOME TEACHER OF THE BLIND, 
partially sighted but quite able to get about alone, 
seeks post with the blind but in less strenuous field. 
Any district, resident or non-resident. Suggestions 
would be welcomed. Write “C.F.’’, c/o Editor, 
Tuer New BEAcon, 224, Great Portland Street, London, 
W.I. 


HOME TEACHERS’ EXAMINATION, 1948. Candi- 
dates desiring instruction and guidance to assist them 
to obtain the Certificate of the College are invited to 
apply for details of a Correspondence Course. Refresher 
Courses in Braille and Professional Knowledge a 
speciality. Numerous successes gained in _ past 
Examinations. Enclosed 2$d. stamp for reply. H.N. 
Vickerstaff, Birmingham Royal Institution for the 
Blind, Court Oak Road, Harborne, Birmingham, 17. 


CITY OF PORTSMOUTH 

Resident Assistant Matron required at Home for 
Aged Blind Persons. 26 residents. Salary £240-285 
per annum. Including emoluments valued at {£70 
per annum, plus cost of living bonus {24 1s. Further 
particulars and Forms of Application from The Chair- 
man, Portsmouth Voluntary Association for the Blind, 
182, Fratton Road, Portsmouth. 
Pee e Se a 

APPLICATIONS are invited for the position of 
BASKET INSTRUCTOR, possessing College of Teachers 
of the Blind Certificate. Prepared to be resident, and 
undertake out of School duties. Church of England or 
Non-Conformist. Commencing salary {300 p.a. plus 
free board, lodging and laundry. Applications will 
also be considered from suitable persons who are not 
qualified, but who would be prepared to train and 
qualify. Commencing salary in this instance, £150 to 
£175 p.a. plus residential cmoluments. 

Full details and references to Superintendent, School 
for Blind, Hardman Street, Liverpool, 1. 
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COMPANION GUIDE, age between 41 and 50 years 
(female), required for home for blind people (both sexes), 
Ramsgate. Duties consist of attending to personal 
needs of blind residents, writing letters, mending, etc., 
not domestic. Good accommodation. Commencing 
salary {91 per annum with dress allowance, residence 
and maintenance. Apply in writing to the Secretary, 


Kent County Association for the Blind, 15, Ashford 
Road, Maidstone, Kent. 
RICHMOND NATIONAL INSTITUTION FOR THE 


BLIND 
41, Upper O’Connell Street, 
DUBLIN 


Applications are invited for the position of Resident 
Superintendent of this Institution, which at present 
has 10 inmates and 25 daily workers. Duties include 
charge of Basket and Brush-Making, and Upholstery 
Departments, purchase of materials, production and 
sales. 

Applicants should be aged not over 45, and preferably 
should have experience in controlling and working with 
the blind. 

Salary: £500 per annum, with good unfurnished 
flat and coal and light rations. 

Applications, stating age, experience and quali- 
fications with copies of testimonials, should be addressed 
to the Secretary. 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF SOUTHAMPTON 
Appointment of 
FEMALE HOME TEACHER AND VISITOR OF THE 
BLIND 

Applications are invited from persons holding the 
Certificate of the College of Teachers of the Blind for 
the appointment of Sighted Home Teacher and Visitor 
of the Blind. 

Salary in accordance with Grade 1 of the A.P.T. 
Division of the National Scale of salaries (£390 per 
annum, rising to £435 per annum). 

Further particulars and application forms may be 
obtained from the undersigned, to whom they should 
be returned not later than roth June, 1948. 

H. C. Maurice WILLIAMS, 
Medical Officer of Health. 
Civic Centre, : 


Southampton. 23vd April, 1948. 


CITY OF SHEFFIELD EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
Sheffield School for Blind Children 

As part of a regional scheme, the Sheffield Education 
Committee have assumed control of the Sheffield School 
for Blind Children. This School is to be maintained as 
a Primary School. 

The staffing of the school is being re-organised and 
applications are invited to fill the following vacancies :— 

Two resident teachers (men) and one resident teacher 
(woman) experienced in teaching all the normal 
activities of the Junior School. 

Possession of a special qualification for teaching the 
Blind, though desirable, is not essential, but selected 
candidates will have opportunity to qualify within a 
reasonable time. 


Salary will be in accordance with the Burnham Scale 7 


for teachers in special schools with the addition of 
board residence in return for supervisory duties. 

Further particulars and forms of application may be 
obtained from the undersigned, to whom they should 
be returned as soon as possible. 

STANLEY MOoFFETT, 

} Director of Education. 
Education Office, 

SHEFFIELD. 


——-- 
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BRISTOL ROYAL BLIND ASYLUM 
St. George’s Road, Park Street, Bristol, 1 
HOME WORKERS SCHEME 

Applications are invited for the post of male, sightee 
Assistant Supervisor under the above Scheme. Appli- 
cants will be required to have a sound knowledge of 
Basketry and be familiar with sales practices in con- 
nection with Home Workers’ products. Ability to 
drive a car necessary; car and travelling expenses 
provided. Duties commence as early as possible in 
the counties of Cornwall, Somerset, Dorset, Gloucester- 
shire and Wiltshire, with pensionable service. Salary 
according to experience. Apply giving age, present 
post, salary, experience and copies of three recent 
testimonials, not later than 31st May, 1948, to the General 
Superintendent. 


ARMAGH COUNTY WELFARE COMMITTEE 
WELFARE VISITORS 

The above Committee invites applications for two 
whole-time Welfare Visitors. The persons appointed 
will be required to perform the duties imposed on them 
by the Welfare Committee and work under the direction 
of the County Welfare Officer. 

Candidates should possess :— 

(a) a Degree, Diploma or Certificate in Social 


Science or Social Studies of a recognised Univer- — 


sity ; or 
(b) the Public Assistance Officers’ Certificate; or — 
(c) the Boarding-Out Certificate ; or 
(d) a Diploma or Certificate in general Social work 


recognised by the Ministry of Health and Local 
Government for the purpose; or 

(ec) the Home Teaching Certificate of the College of 
Teachers of the Blind. 


The salary attached to the posts is £230 by £15 to 


£320 by f10 to £330 per annum, plus the appropriate 


cost-of-living bonus, commencing at £78 per annum ~ 


(male) and £63 per annum (female) and travelling 
expenses on Civil Service scale, and Civil Service 
conditions. 

In the event of an applicant not possessing any of the 
qualifications mentioned above, the salary scale will 
be £175 by £10 to £225 per annum, plus cost-of-living 
bonus. 

Applicants must be prepared to work in any of the 
two Divisions of the County or as directed by the 
Welfare Committee and the County Welfare Officer. 

The categories of persons to be dealt with by the 
Welfare Visitors will normally be Blind Persons ; 
Deprived Children ; Aged Persons; and Deaf, Dumb 
or Crippled Persons; and applicants who do not 
possess qualifications for all these categories must 
be prepared, if necessary, to undertake further courses 
of study to cover those categories in which they are 
not qualified. 

Preference will be given to ex-Service candidates 
possessing the required qualifications, provided that 
the Committee is satisfied that such candidate can fill, 
or within a reasonable time will be able to fill, the vacant 
position efficiently, but due regard will be given to 
the applications of suitable and qualified existing 
Officers eligible for transfer under Section 13 of the 


Public Health and Local Government (Administrative © 


Provisions) Act (N.I.), 1946. 
Applications, stating age, qualifications and experi- 


ence, and accompanied by copies of not more than three —_ 
recent testimonials, to be lodged with the undersigned __ 


not later than 28th May, 1948. 

W. JENKINSON, 
Welfare Office, Acting Secretary. 
2, Gosford Place, 


ARMAGH, 


Printed by Williams, Lea & Co., Ltd., Clifton House, Worship Street, London, E.C.2. 
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BLINDNESS IN PAKISTAN 


Paver ns is lt A | A i IN: 2) EE 


HE incidence of blindness in the new Dominion of Pakistan is undoubtedly high. 
The report on Blindness in India, 1944, estimates the average incidence over the whole 
of prepartitioned India as being 500 per every 100,000 of the population; though at 
best this was but a rough and ready approximation, based on scanty data. We know, 
moreover, that in Western Pakistan climatic and social conditions are particularly 
favourable to eye disorders. Sind, Baluchistan, the N.W.F.P. and Western Punjab 
are desert or semi-desert areas, agriculture being dependent upon sparse rains and 
irrigation from the great rivers of the Indus system. The intense dry heat, the dust and 
the glare of the ‘‘ hot weathers”’ impose a heavy strain on the eyes, and innumerable flies, persistently 


seeking moisture, are ever ready to settle on eyelids, introducing infection only too readily. In- 


flammatory infections in the form of trachoma or conjunctivitis, or both, exist on an appalling scale. 
Social conditions, too, assist in spreading disease. Smoke in chimney-less and ill-ventilated rooms is 
a chronic irritant ; and the stick, dipped in the common antimony pot for decorating the eyelids, carries 
the virus of disease round the household. Smallpox takes heavy toll of sight among the young, 
while cataract and glaucoma add much blindness in middle and later years. The blind of Pakistan 
must number something in the neighbourhood of 350,000, including the totally blind and those whose 
vision is so affected that they cannot earn their living in the normal way. Be the figure a hundred 
thousand more or less, the task of building up welfare service, as well as the related one of preventing 
blindness, calls for a great effort. 

Within the new Dominion are only three schools. The details of these in 1943 were :— 

I. Emerson School for the Blind, Lahore. Founded in 1906. 23 boys and 4 male adults, Ad- 


_ ministered by the Industries Department of the Punjab Government, 


2. Ida Rieu School for the Blind, Karachi. Founded in 1921. 26 boys and 9 male adults. 
Administered as a charitable trust, assisted by goverment grant and private subscriptions. 

3. Government School for the Blind, Bhawalpur. Founded in 1943. §& boys and 3 male adults. 
Administered by the Pakistan State of Bhawalpur. 
_ Three provinces, N.W.F.P., Baluchistan and Eastern Bengal, have no schools. The enrolment 
of the three schools totalled 73. This small number has been further reduced by the tragic disturbances 
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which followed the partition of India in 1947. By 
March of the present year the roll of the Emerson 
School had shrunk to eight. The Principals 
of the Emerson and the Ida Rieu Schools, 
both Hindus, had left Pakistan, and also most 
of the Hindu pupils. The school in Bhawalpur, 
being a Mohammedan school in a Mohammedan 
State, has probably been little affected. 

I was in Lahore in March, to make arrange- 
ments for a separate St. Dunstan’s organisation 
in Pakistan. The training of Pakistan’s blinded 
soldiers at Dehra Dun, on the Indian side of 
the new border, had been completed, and 
they and their families evacuated by air or 
convoy to their villages in Pakistan. Some of 
the soldiers had lost contact with their homes 
and relatives in the massacres. The Emerson 
School kindly gave the men hospitality. While 
I sorted things out, a pitiful group of 25 young 
civilian blind made use of the occasion to petition 
me to find means of alleviating their. distress. 
They were wretchedly thin and clad in rags, 
and could only subsist, they said, by begging ; 
and even this scarcely kept them alive when 
more than a million homeless refugees competed 
for food and shelter. Lahore City seemed 
more than half dead, burnt out during the 
communal strife which had waged unceasingly 
for many months. Above all, they wanted 
work, the means of earning for themselves, 
of using the knowledge they had gained as 
trainees in the School. Sadly, I could offer 
them no more than to speak on their behalf to 
the Goverment, already overweighed, as it was, 
by mass distress and immense rehabilitation 
problems. Yet the Government was sympath- 
etic, and said it hoped to make use of an aban- 
doned building for the extension of training 
and employment. During my nine years in 
India four governments in Pakistan, Punjab, 
Sind, N.W.F.P. and Bhawalpur, had consulted 
me regarding the development of blind welfare ; 
and plans were going well when the stresses 
of the great political changes intervened. 
Already, however, the Government of Pakistan 
is showing a renewed interest. 

The schools, small as they are, offer useful 
foundations on which to build. The Ida Rieu 
School has good buildings and: an appreciable 
endowment. The Bhawalpur School has the 
support of His Highness the Nawab of Bhawal- 
pur, and his Government. The . school is 
housed in an old caravanserai, a square, enclosed 
by low brick buildings, with rooms opening on 
to it. Here, in the old days, merchants, their 
camels and their wares sheltered in security 
from desert brigands. Now, under the in- 
fluence of life-giving water, the harsh desert 
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has vanished below lush crops and shady trees ; 
and the railway has done away with the need 
for caravans. There, where the Arab, Persian 
and Afghan merchants had rested, blind boys, 


4 


sitting cross-legged in the winter sunshine, 


read me their Braille and recited passages from 
the Koran. Plans are afoot for two Pakistani 
blinded soldiers to join this school as instructors 
in weaving and Braille. 

The Emerson School was the only. entirely 
Government school for the blind in the old 
British India. It had good success with Indian 
music, and its band earned well-deserved praise. 
Its pupils, too, showed considerable proficiency 
with their handicrafts; but, as with most 
schools throughout Pakistan and India, adequate 
provisions for their subsequent employment 
were and still are lacking. 

In training Pakistan blinded soldiers, St. 
Dunstan’s kept an eye open for outstanding 
men who might help to build up Blind Welfare 
service in Pakistan. Unfortunately these were 
not many. The Muslim warrior class are manly 
fellows, cheerful and hospitable. Their chief 
interests are soldiering and easy-going agri- 
culture, and in the past few sought scholastic 
attainment or outlets in professional, clerical 
or business occupations. Most of the blinded 
men, therefore, were best adapted to learning 
handicrafts which they could carry on in their 
villages, to which it was almost their unanimous 
desire to return. Nevertheless, several would 
make excellent trade instructors, and one has 
been trained for publicity work. This last man, 
totally blind, with his left arm amputated at 
the shoulder and his right at the wrist, learnt 
English and gained such skill with his artificial 
fittings that he types at a speed of ten words a 
minute. He plays the. Indian harmonium, 
feeds himself and attends to most of his dressing 
and bathing. Should a movement for Blind 
Welfare gain momentum, he should be a great 
asset. 

In spite of the vast number of the blind, 
a substantial proportion of whom are children, 
the demand for education has been indeed small ; 
the extremely limited accommodation in the 
schools has seldom been fully taxed. A large 


number of sighted children, of course, receive — 


little or no modern education and any such 


education of girls is frowned upon by the more | 


conservative. A blind child is often a source 
of added income to a poor family. It can be 
hired out to an adult beggar, who will then 
plead for alms because of “his child’s”’ sad 
affliction. -Parents, too, are often so fond of 
their blind children that they are reluctant to 
let them be taken away to a distant school in 
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_ nities, bitterly resent their fate. 
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a city which to them is unknown and frightening. 


: Finally, as with many of the pioneer schools 
in Asia, the practical results of education of the 
blind have sometimes been unconvincing. 
Schools are apt to give too much literary edu- 
cation, based on Braille, in countries where 
there is virtually no Braille literature, and to 
give a smattering of this and that, instead of 
fitting the scope of education and vocational 
training to social and economic backgrounds. 


_ Between the custom of alms-giving, the family 


system of joint responsibility for the support 
of weaker members and limited employments 
as, for example, reciters of the Koran, an old- 
time system of Blind Welfare, if such it may be 
called, has existed for many centuries. 
In normal times blind beggars in the cities 
have little difficulty in earning a living wage ; 
and it is to be noted that in a Mohammedan 
country, begging has the sanction of religion 
and custom. Modern Blind Welfare, therefore, 
1S at a critical point. It must prove its worth ; 
it must soon show results; it must show that 
it is better than the old system ; it must convince 
government, public and the blind of its real 
value. If lack of employment continues 
to send some ex-trainees back to the bazaar, 
the railway station and the mosque to beg, the 
progress of the blind towards a better life may 


_ suffer a heavy set back. 


_ Most of the blind I have met who have been 

compelled to rejoin the ranks of the beggars, 
after having seen something of wider opportu- 
The newly- 
blind, losing sight between school-leaving age 
and about thirty years, form another group 
who are not so ready to take to begging and who 
are usually the most adaptable trainees. Few 
pioneer schools or societies make provision for 
them; and unfortunately, few education de- 
partments subsidise, or are empowered to 
subsidise, their training. Where Blind Welfare 
is still in its early stages, the mixing of this 
usually somewhat more vigorous group with 
those who have been blind from childhood, living 
in poor homes, appears to have a stimulating 
effect. 

The fact is that the task has been too big a 
one for the schools as such. A _ school deals 
with but one side of Blind Welfare ; and it is 
seldom sufficiently staffed,'financed or empowered 
to tackle the big hurdle of organising the employ- 
ment of its ex-pupils. 

Keyed to fit existing social and economic 
life, Blind Welfare in Pakistan can undoubtedly 
be successful. It calls, however, for the establish- 
ment of a wide and strong body to organise 
it on a national basis and ultimately to build 
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“up every phase of the work. In its early 


stages the body might be wise to limit its services 
to the following :— 

1. The giving of a simple elementary educa- 
tion, with a strong bias towards handicrafts, to 
blind children in residential schools. 

2. Effective vocational training in commerci- 
ally sound trades to the pupils from the schools 
and to those who lose sight between school- 
leaving age and thirty. . 

3. The provision of permanent sheltered 
employment for the foregoing when. their 
training is complete. 

At this stage it might be best if only those 
who are sound, mentally and physically, were 
accepted. The object is the laying of a firm 
foundation and the demonstrating of results. 
In a country in which, perhaps, between thirty 
and thirty-five people lose their sight every day 
of the year, it should be reasonably easy to 
recruit sound children and young adults. Only 
when this simple programme is in successful 
operation, it is suggested, should the admini- 
stration yield to the temptations, which will be 
strong, to branch into other activities. Another 
point: should economic. difficulties dictate 
that Blind Welfare remains for a time within 
comparatively small compass, it should and 
can be sound work of a type to pave the way 
for a big expansion later. 

Pakistan seems ready to give Blind Welfare 
a fair trial. Both Government and _ leading 
people are deeply interested. The early schools 
have shown that their pupils are quick and 
adaptable; and there are increasing numbers 
of the blind who are dissatisfied with the tradi- 
tional lot awaiting them under the old social 
order. Well-handled, Government, public and 
the blind can shape Blind Welfare as a sound 
asset to the State and as the creator of infinite 
happiness to those who live in darkness. 


Cornwall County Association for the Blind. 


The Cornwall Association had 762 blind persons 
on its register in the year 1946-47, including 
four children at the Bristol School and three at 
the Royal Normal College. Monthly socials 
have been held at Launceston and discussion 
groups at Liskeard and St. Austell. A successful 
exhibition of work and competition was held 
in Newquay. Prizes were awarded for baskets, 
knitting, woodwork, home-made cakes and jam 
and many orders for work were received. A 
stall was also taken at the Arts Exhibition at 
Porthleven and the Home Teachers had the 
satisfaction of getting a number of orders for 
baskets and knitted goods. 
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HOME NEWS 


Working Party to Investigate Blind Employ- 
ment.—In reply to a question in the House of 
Commons on Ist June, Mr. Isaacs, Minister of 
Labour and National Service, announced that 


he had appointed a working party “ to investi-. 


gate the facilities existing for the employment 
of blind persons in industry and in public and 
other services, and to make recommendations 
for their development.” 

Mr. Isaacs said that his department and 
other interested organisations had. consistently 
advocated the employment of as many blind 
persons as possible in industry. The time had 
come for a general review of what had been 
achieved. 

The members of the working party are :— 

Mr. W. Taylor, Under-Secretary, Ministry of 


Labour and National Service (chairman); Miss . 


W. L. Adams, inspector of welfare of the blind, 
Ministry of Health ; Mr. C. H. W. G. Anderson, 
principal, Royal Blind School, Craigmillar Park, 
Edinburgh ; Mr. W. G. Askew, secretary, St. 
Dunstan’s; Mr. W. McG. Eagar, secretary- 
general, National Institute for the Blind; Mr. 
T. H. Smith, general secretary, National League 
of the Blind; Mr. R. L. Webster, personnel 
manager, Messrs. Hoover, Limited; and Mr. 
A. E. Wilson, a blind worker. | 

N.I.B.’s Distinguished Guests.—On 28th May 
Dr. Robert Irwin, Executive Director of the 
American Foundation for the Blind in New 
York, accompanied by Mrs. Irwin, arrived in 
England for another of their welcome visits in 
order to discuss many problems of common 
interest with leading officials of the National 
Institute for the Blind and in order to see for 
themselves the most recent developments in its 
work. The highlight of this year’s visit as far as 
N.I1.B. staff are concerned was an excellent lunch 
which Dr. Irwin, ever mindful of the difficulties 
which still beset us in Britain, offered to members 
of the Secretariat and Heads of Departments of 
the Institute to mark the happy coincidence that 
he was able to celebrate his 65th birthday with 
them on the 2nd June. 

Dr. Irwin was also able to attend the finals of 
this year’s Braille Reading Competition at the 
National Library for the Blind, and the standard 
of performance, both of children and adults, left 
him in no doubt as to the wisdom of his earlier 
decision to recommend the American Foundation 
to stimulate similar competitions in the U.S.A. 

On oth June Mr. Godfrey Robinson, Vice 
Chairman of the Institute, gave a dinner party 
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in London, at which Dr. Irwin was the principal 
guest of honour, and Sir Ian Fraser, M.P., 
Chairman of St. Dunstan’s, invited him to dine 
at the House of Commons. 

On 12th June Dr. and Mrs. Irwin left for Paris 
for discussions with Mr. George Raverat, the 
Foundation’s European Manager, and with the 
intention of meeting prominent blind Germans in 
Stuttgart and leading Italian and Swiss blind 
welfare officials in Zurich. Dr. and Mrs. Irwin 
will return to New York on 2nd July. 

Thanks to the valuable co-operation of the 
British Council their visit to England corres- 
ponded with that of Dr. Dolanski, President of 
the Union of Blind Workers of Poland and of 
Madame Dolanska, whom the Council and the 
N.I.B. have jointly invited to visit London in 
order to obtain first-hand information of the 
British Blind Welfare services. Their stay has 
taken them to most departments of the N.I.B.— 
of whose International Sub-Committee they 
attended a meeting together with Dr. Irwin on 
Ist June—to the Workshops of the Royal 
London Society for Teaching and Training the 
Blind, the House of Commons, the Ministry of 
Health and other Government Departments, 
Chorleywood College, St. Dunstan’s Training 
Centre at Ovingdean, and to a number of other 
institutions for the blind. They, too, were 
guests of honour at the dinner which the Vice 
Chairman of the N.I.B. gave on gth June, and 
Dr. Dolanski also broadcast on the B.B.C.’s 
Polish Service on his impressions of British Blind 
Welfare. 

Leicester Holiday Home at Bournemouth.— 
The Lady Mayoress of Leicester (Mrs. J. N. 
Frears) officially opened last month ‘“‘ Rutland,” 
the Residential Holiday Home for the Blind, at 
11, Boscombe Spa Road, Bournemouth, under 
the auspices of the Royal Leicester, Leicester- 
shire and Rutland Institution for the Blind. 
The Lord Mayor of Leicester, the Mayor and 
Mayoress of Bournemouth, and Alderman J. W- 
Black, Chairman of the Leicester Blind Aid 
Committee, were present. The Mayor of 
Bournemouth said: “‘We are delighted to 
think that the Blind Aid Committee should 
decide to establish this Home in Bournemouth.”’ 

Huddersfield Home Opened.—On ist June, 
“The Holly,” New Hey Road, March, was 
officially opened by ex-Councillor Dyson Beau- 
mont, a co-opted member of the Huddersfield 
Blind Persons’ Welfare Committee, as a Home 
for the Blind. Councillor Reginald Hartley, 
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Chairman of the Committee, presided, and said 
that the alterations to and furnishing of the 
house had been completed at a cost of £3,075, 
all of which sum had been paid from the trust 
funds of the Huddersfield Society for the Blind. 
There were 10 residents at the Home, and 
there was at present accommodation for 12 ; 
later on, he hoped, that it would be extended to 


_ provide for something like 20 blind inhabitants 


of the town. 


An Idea.—A suggestion has been made that 
it might be feasible to run a National Eisteddfod 
for the Blind, with competitions for instrumenta- 
lists and in arts and crafts, etc. The Editor of 
THE NEw BEAcoN would be glad to have the 
opinions of readers on this suggestion, especially 
on whether they think a sufficient number of 
blind people would be interested and whether 
the support of the leading organisations for and 
of the blind could be secured. 


Welsh Guest House Opened.—On 14th May, 
the Chairman of the Welsh Board of Health 
opened “The Lawn,’ Guest House for the 
Blind, Russell Road, Rhyl. Mrs. Roberts has 
been appointed as Matron and applications for 
holidays, etc., should be made to her. Mrs. 
Ethel Rawden, Secretary and Superintendent of 
Homes, Wales and Monmouthshire Regional 


Council for the Blind, also informs us that 


Southerndown Rest will be taking blind guests 
as from 5th June, and applications should be 
sent to her at Southerndown Rest for the Blind, 
near Bridgend, Glamorgan. Both Guest Houses 
are spacious and accommodation will be mostly 
in single rooms. There are a few double rooms 
for married couples, one of whom is blind. 


Howick House, Preston.—Preston Rural 
Council has approved in principle a recom- 
mendation that Howick House, near Pen- 
wortham, used for the past three years as the 


headquarters of the Lancashire Agricultural 


Executive, should be utilised as a Home for the 
Blind and the grounds developed as a public 
park. ; 


L.C.C. Hostel at Muswell Hill.—King’s House 
School, Muswell Hill, has been bought by the 
London County Council for £9,200 to house the 
blind residents at the Copley Dene Hostel, 


Cholmeley Park, Highgate, who will move into © 


_ their new home when renovations and adapta- 


tions have been carried out at a cost of £4,900. 
Copley Dene will probably be used as a Nurse’s 


Home. 


“Skilled Hands.’-—The new Employment 
Brochure with this title just published by 
the National Institute for the Blind is, in 
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fact, an illustrated report of the evidence 
collected from employers of blind labour and 
collated, following four-and-a-half years of 
ever-increasing Placement activity. Containing 
30 pages and 14 illustrations, it deals with 
10 main groups of suitable employment for the 
blind in unsheltered industrial employment and 
the commercial world. It answers the majority 
of the employers’ objections to the employing 
of blind persons with first-hand testimonials 
from satisfied employers with whom placements 
have been made. It is primarily intended for 
distribution to prospective employers and similar 
publicity which will, in itself, be productive 
of employment and is not designed for sale or 
general distribution. It has been well reviewed 
in the technical press and daily papers. 


Belfast Association.—Mr. R. de B. Chamber- 
lain, who presided at the annual meeting of 
the Belfast Association for the Employment 
of the Industrious Blind last month, announced 
that a new hostel and social centre would be 
built, as soon as present restrictions were 
relaxed. 


It was stated in the annual report that there 
had been full time employment for all the blind 
workers during the year, but the demand for 
their goods was beginning to fall. This was 
largely due to the decision of the larger bakeries 
in Belfast to discontinue the use of skips for 
carrying bread. The manufacture of skips 
had always been the largest single source of 
employment for blind men, and it was feared 
that the decrease in orders would have a serious 
effect. 


Reference was also made in the report to the 
new arrangement with the Belfast Corporation, 
whereby they had agreed to augment the 
blind workers’ wages, and the hope was expressed 
that the county authorities would also agree to 
the system, for employees resident outside 
Belfast. 

Mr. H. Midgley, M.P., said that outside 
authorities had not faced up to these problems. 
as they, in an industrial city, had been forced 
to do, and he hoped that something would now 
be done about this matter. 


FOREIGN NEWS 


Decoration for French Blind Welfare 
Workers.—On roth May ten employees of the 
Association Valentin Hauy, all of whom have 
been on the staff of the Association for thirty 
years or longer, received the Labour Medal in 
recognition of the long period during which 
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they have placed their professional knowledge 
and their devoted service at the sa ae Ses S 
disposal. 


Sir Ian Fraser’s Book in Norwegian.— 
“Whereas I was Blind,’’ by Sir Ian Fraser, is, 
by permission of the author and publishers, to 
be translated into Norwegian and sold for the 
benefit of the organisation for the blind in 
Norway. 


Honouring Louis Braille in Madrid.—The 
Madrid Branch of the Spanish National 
Organisation of the Blind held a “ Louis Braille 
Memorial Ceremony’ recently at its H.Q., 
consisting of a concert by the branch band and 
of a talk on the life and work of Louis Braille 
by Julio Osuna, Director of the branch. He 
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concluded with the suggestion that the Madrid 
municipality be asked to commemorate Louis 
Braille and his outstanding invention by giving 
his name to one of the streets of the Spanish 
capital. 

Paris Broadcasts of Blind Composers’ Works.— 
Every Friday at 9.20 p.m. the Paris-Inter Radio 
Station, whose wavelength is 506 metres, broad- 
casts a fifteen-minute programme of the works 
of blind composers under the title of “ Light 
in Darkness.’’ These transmissions began on 
28th May and their producer is Monsieur 
Jacques Mamy, a pianist who is on the staff 
of the French Radio. His address is 11, Rue 
de l’Hotel de Ville, Neuilly-sur-Seine (Seine), 
and he invites blind composers to send copies 
of their works to him for consideration. 


ACHIEVEMEN I $ 
OF THE BLIND 


Blind Minister Becomes a C.H.—In the 
Birthday Honours, Dr. H. Elvet Lewis, the 
distinguished blind Congregational Minister and 
composer of Welsh hymns, becomes a Companion 
of Honour for services to Welsh religious and 
social life and letters. An account of how Wales 
paid tribute recently to this great blind Welsh- 
man, hymnologist, bard and preacher, now 
aged 86, was given in the February issue of 
THE NEw BEACON. 

Election of Blind Oxford Fellow.—The Oxford 
University Gazette announced on 27th May that 
Mr. A. R. N. Cross, .B.C.L., M.A., had been 
elected to an official Fellowship and Tutorship 
in Law at Magdalen College, Oxford. Mr. Cross 
was educated at Worcester College for the Blind, 
whence he proceeded to Worcester College, 
Oxford, where, after graduating in history, he 
obtained First-Class Honours in Jurisprudence, 
and later read for the B.C.L., on his performance 
in which he was publicly congratulated by the 
Chairman of the Examiners. He served articles 
with Messrs. Corbin, Greener & Cook, of Bedford 
Row, and, after being admitted as a Solicitor 
in 1939, continued to practise in that firm 
during the absence on war service of two of its 
partners. In 1945, he was appointed Tutor at 
the Law Society School of Law, in addition to 
which, two years later, he obtained a part-time 
Lectureship at Magdalen College. Mr. Cross is 
joint author of a standard work on Criminal 
Law, and has subscribed articles to legal 
journals. For five years he has represented the 
Worcester Old Boys’ Union on the Council of 
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- the National Institute for the Blind, and serves 


on a number of its Committees. He is a well- 
known chess player, and, on three occasions 
competed in the British Chess Championship. 
Blind Girl’s Piano and Singing Successes.—— 
At the important Birmingham Music Festival 
held at Whitsuntide, Patricia N. Jorden, a 
former student of Chorleywood Gollege, gained 
first place in the Pianoforte Solo class (under 
20 years), and was also awarded a First-Class 
Certificate in the Open Pianoforte Solo class. 
In addition, she gained three First-Class Certifi- 
cates for singing at this Festival. Since leaving 
Chorleywood College in 1946, Patricia has 
continued her studies of music and languages 
and is now a student at Birmingham University. 
Blind Amateur Wireless Transmitter.— 
Blindness is not a barrier to the mastery of 
radio technique. Peter Jones, when he was 
blinded eight years ago in a Sheffield works 
laboratory, had already a keen but non-technical 
interest in electrical matters. Since then, he 
set out to be an amateur transmitter, studying 
the subject in Braille text-books, and four 
months ago, after intensive “‘ swotting,’’ passed 
the City and Guilds of London Institute Radio 
Amateurs Examination. Next came the morse 
test at the Sheffield G.P.O., which he passed 
“with flying colours.’’ This test precedes the 
issue of every transmitting licence. “‘ The man 
to whom I am speaking over the air,”’ said Mr. 
Jones to a Star reporter, “‘need not know I 
am blind. He will treat me as normal which, 
after all, is how a blind person really wants to be 
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treated.’ He is now 25, and hopes eventually 
to become a member of the British Institute of 
Radio Engineers. Trained by the National 
Institute for the Blind as a telephonist, he, with 
another blind telephonist, now operates two large 
switchboards at a Sheffield undertaking. 


Blind Norwich Domino Player Wins Cup.— 
The first domino handicap to be played by blind 
people of the Norwich Institution for the Blind 
was concluded on 3rd June when the winner, 
Mr. J. Clark, of the Brush Department, was 
presented with the Hammond Challenge Cup. 
Mr. C. R. A. Hammond, who has been Chairman 
of the Institution for 21 years, gave the cup and 
made the presentation at the Institution’s social 
and dance. 

The runner-up, Mr. H. Green, and the two 
semi-finalists, Mr. C. Pegg and Mr. E. Mortimer, 
also received prizes. 

The domino handicap has been played for the 
last two months, and it is intended to make this 
an annual event. 

Mr. Tyrell (violinist), Mr. Gerrard (baritone), 
and Mr. Delf (pianist), entertained, and Jack 
Andrews’ dance band played during the evening. 


Blind Singer Wins Award.—Mr. Alfred 


R. Hicks, of Berkeley, who is blind, was the 
winner in the baritone solo (dramatic) class at 


the annual Cheltenham Open Music Competitive" 


Festival last month. The adjudicators were 
Mr. John Booth and Mr. Stuart Robertson. 


Success of American Blind Pianist.—On 
4th April Mr. Robert Brereton—a 25-year-old 
blind pianist—was the guest artist at a sym- 
phony concert in San Francisco sponsored by the 
Standard Oil Company. He received an over- 
whelming ovation. He was given his first public 
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audition when only seven years of age at a 
reception organised by the Braille Institute 
of America; by then he was also a fluent 
reader of Braille which he had begun to learn 
at the age of four. When he made his début 
with the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra 
under Pierre Monteux some time ago he won 
immediate recognition, and since then he has 
had similar acclaim at the New York Town Hall 
and has made his first tour of the U.S.A. He 
interprets the work of a wide range of composers, 
including Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, Chopin, 
Lizst, Débussy and Ravel. 

Blind Bronco-Buster.—Vic Soboieski, twenty- 
five, who has been totally blind for eight years 
and has “a sure seat in a saddle and a nice way 
with horses,’ is the chief horse-breaker manager 
and instructor at a new Minneapolis riding 
academy. He has been riding ever since he was 
four years old, and had no intention of giving 
up horses when he lost his sight in a dynamite 
explosion. In spite of his friends’ efforts to 
discourage him, he climbed back into the 
saddle, and is now enjoying a profitable business 
in St. Louis Park, Minneapolis. 

Blind Chairman of Chamber of Commerce.— 
Mr. F. Perkins, a blind tobacconist, 7, Wood- 
thorpe Road, Ashford, Middlesex, has been . 
elected Chairman of the Ashford Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Blind Dancer Wins Cups.—At a “Science 
Ball” held last month at the University 
College, Nottingham, special cups for a waltzing 
competition were won by a blind student, 
18-year-old Miss Josephine Jarvis, and her 
partner, Mr. Edward Cerino. Judging was by 
the B.B.C. television artistes, Alex Moore and 
Pat Kilpatrick. 


NATIONAL ASSISTANCE RATES 


HE “Draft National Assistance 
(Determination of Need) Regulations,” 
published with an “ Exp.anatory Mem- 
orandum”’ on 2nd June, give the scales of 
assistance which the National Assistance Board 
proposes to pay to blind and sighted applicants 
under Part Two of the National Assistance Act. 
If approved by an affirmative resolution of 
both Houses of Parliament, these Regulations 
will come into force on 5th July, from which 
date domiciliary assistance payments will cease. 
The weekly rates, excluding rent, for blind 
persons are as follows :— 
(a) For a husband and wife 
(i) of whom, one is blind A 55/- 
(11) of whom, both are blind .. 65/- 


(5) For a single person 


(i) aged 21 years or over ak 39/- 
(ii) aged 18 years or over but less 
than 2I years... 30/- 
(iii) aged 16 years or over but less 
than 18 years... 25/- 


In addition to these basic rates, an n applicant 
who is a householder or who lives alone will 
receive a rent allowance which “will be the 
net rent actually paid so far as this is reasonable 
having regard to the general level of rents in 
the locality.’”’ An applicant who is a member of 
a household, but not the householder, will 
receive. ‘‘ an appropriate share of the rent paid 
by the householder,” subject to a minimum of 
2s. 6d., and a maximum of Ios. For these 
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purposes, rent is defined to include rates, the 
cost of repairs, and, in the case of an owner- 
occupied house, interest on a mortgage. 

The basic rates for a single blind adult and 
for a married couple (one of whom is blind) are 
15s. per week more than the corresponding 
rates for sighted applicants, with the exception 
of certain tuberculous persons who receive the 
same scale as the blind. The statement in the 
Memorandum that this addition “will be 
available to meet special needs arising from 
blindness’ is the first official recognition that 
blindness involves extra living costs, though 
the amount proposed is five shillings less than 
the twenty shilling handicap increment long 
advocated by blind welfare. Another important 
concession is that a blind householder will not 
be assumed to receive any contribution towards 
the expenses of running the home from non- 
dependant members of his household. 

The applicant’s need will be calculated by 
deducting his resources, after disregarding 
certain assets, from his requirements. The 
applicant will be assessed together with his 
dependants and, for this purpose, the Memor- 
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andum sensibly defines a dependant as “a 
person whose requirements are taken into 
consideration with those of the applicant.” 
The list of disregarded assets has already been 
given in the Act itself, but the Regulations, 
honouring an undertaking given by the Minister 
during the Committee Debate, provide also that 
the first ten-and-sixpence per week of “ any 
voluntary payments from charitable sources ” 
should be disregarded. 

The Board intends to pay as many grants as 
possible at the new rate from 5th July, and its 
review of current cases should be completed by — 
5th September. An important paragraph in 
the Memorandum states that, where the new 
rates are “less than the amount currently in 
payment,” the Board may “ adjust such rates 
in order to avoid reductions.”’ So far as blind 
applicants are concerned, this is understood to 
mean that a blind person who, at a date just 
before the National Assistance Bill was pub- 
lished, was receiving more by way of domiciliary 
assistance than he would ordinarily be entitled 
to under the new scale, will continue to be paid 
at his previous rate. 


HAPPY AND USEFUL AT 70 


By MEDICUS 


interest readers in whom the resiliency 

of Youth is not quite so resilient, their 

grey hairs more numerous than desired, 
and to whom retirement looms as a cloud 
with its silver lining broad and deep enough 
for to-day’s needs. . 

My active life, for 40 years, was spent in 
medical practice, climbing and descending many 
hundreds of steps, helping, as much as one 
could, to ease and prolong that vital period 
between entrance and exit for many patients 
and friends. 

When it was too late I found out that one 
ought to prepare for retirement with as much 
care as choosing a new occupation, and decide 
the vexed question: Should one wear out or 
rust out ? Illness may come and, without any 
consideration to your feelings or ideals, settle 
it for you. 

For a few years, Time was pleasantly spent 
at golf with its necessary adjunct, a car, and 
there was no worry about petrol then. If the 
weather was unkind, there was a very social 
café where chess could be played with the 
morning or afternoon cup of coffee. There was 
also flower cultivation of which I had had no 
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previous experience. In those days the seed 
catalogues had beautiful coloured pictures of 
flowers to stimulate your desire for growing 
similar ones. With only a small garden and no 
greenhouse I kept to hardy annuals, surprising 
neighbours, friends and myself with very fine 
displays of bloom. Being partly Scotch, I dried 
the seeds of those that appealed to me most, 
Leptosyne, Viscaria (both the blue and the red), 
annual chrysanthemum and pink Candytuft to 
name but a few. Dahlias, too, make a long and 
fine display and well worth the trouble involved 
in preserving them through the winter. 

Then came very severe restriction of activities, 
and although not actually on it, the scrap heap _ 
felt very near. Braille was at this time brought 
to my notice by a relative unfortunately be- — 
coming blind. Those six dots intrigued me so | 
much that I wrote up for a correspondence | 
course and then found I had no time or need for 
cross-word puzzles. After falling into every 
Braille pit (Braille imps are more numerous than 
printers’ devils) and helped out of them by the 
kindness and encouragement of my teacher, to 
whom I owe a debt of gratitude, there came the © 
time when I was the proud possessor of a large 
and handsome certificate of proficiency in 
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to enquire about learning English. 


transcribing, This was worthy of being framed 
and hung in a prominent position, but the good 
lady had different ideas on wall-decoration, and 
it now rests, unseen, unframed but not forgotten, 
in a drawer. Braille usefulness starts here, and 
from small beginnings is now nearly a fulltime 
recreation. 

The blind seem to be voracious readers, with 
tastes as many and as varied as those of sighted 
people. My first steps were doing articles, and 
as some of these were very dry and high-brow, 
I suppose they were for the intelligentsia amongst 
the blind. referring more personal service, 
I was glad when a request came to Braille some 
notes on Economics for a blind student. These 
had been taken by a sighted student the term 
before, so were up to date. I never discovered 
who an Entrepreneur was in actual life, and the 
theorists seemed to rely on him equally for 
“booms ’’ and “ depressions.’’ Next, a blind 
enthusiast of Bruce Woodcock sent cuttings from 
a local paper giving an account of Bruce’s rise 
to fame. Then a letter brought me in contact 
with the deaf-blind. An authoress, similarly 
afflicted, has a few Braillists to help her with 
articles which she gathers and sends on a round 
to deaf-blind people up and down the country 
and a few outside it. 
blest with sight and hearing, think of them. 


Recently, the local blind gave a very success-' 
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ful play-reading. This necessitated doing the 
parts separately in Braille. It was a short play 
full of human nature and fun, so doing it in 
Braille was a real pleasure. 

As a doctor, I had often assisted at the birth 
of a baby and was thrilled when asked to help 
with the birth of a novel. The blind author 
puts his thoughts into Braille and sends them 
to be transcribed and typed. After each in- 
stalment one wonders what the characters will 
say and do in the next chapter. With forecasts 
always wrong, I now enjoy each chapter as it 
arrives. 

There is plenty of room in the ranks of 
Braillists, especially for those who are keen 
and willing to help. Guiding their early Braille 
footsteps is full of interest and keeps one up to 
scratch. It has its surprises, too. Recently, 
the first two lessons arrived with many letters 
omitted but filled in by pencil. It was kindly 
pointed out that this was not good Braille and 
the reply came: “ She knew the Braille letters 
and their numbers from left to right, but at 
82 her memory was not good enough to make 
and number them from right to left. So she 
had come to the conclusion that Braille was no 
use to sighted people and that bad Braille was 
no good to blind people.” 

Dear lady, I salute both your courage and 
your convictions. 


NEW HOPE FOR HAYDAR 


A Talk broadcast on Radio Ankara 


ROL poet kh Leia hal PS 
Representative in Turkey of the British Council 


BOUT a year ago I was sitting in my 
office in Istanbul when a visitor, a 
A Mr. Haydar Avcibasi, was announced. 
He came in with one of our assistants 
and stood with his hand held out, in the doorway. 
He was short, with a thin body and rather sharp 
clearcut features. It was only as I held out 
my hand and found that his did not move to 
meet it, that I realised that he could not see. 
I made him sit down, and we drank Turkish 
coffee together. 

He spoke no English, and spoke Turkish in 
a quick, hurried, almost apologetic way. He 
was blind, he said, and had come to the office 
I asked 
where he had come from. “‘ From the other 
side,’ he said, and when he told me that he had 


come alone I realised that, though totally blind 
he had made his way unaided for a distance 
of nearly two miles, through the crowded heart 
of Istanbul. I gazed at Haydar with new 
respect. “It is nothing,’ he said, and con- 
tinued. He had, he told me, his own Braille 
apparatus and could write Turkish Braille 
very easily. Could he not learn English by means 
of Braille? Why did he want to learn English ?>— 
why, because he realised that English was the 
world’s second language to be—because there 
was much that he could read in Braille once he 
had mastered it—because there were others 
in Istanbul similarly situated, to whom he 
could give some hope, some purpose in life, 
through teaching it. 

As I bade him goodbye from the bottom of 
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the steps, and saw him setting out on his long 
trek home with those quick, sure, yet in a way 
hesitant footsteps, I promised to write to 
England, and did so, with, I’m afraid, not very 
much hope. It seemed unlikely that much 
would come of it. 

But my letter to our London Office, and 
hence to the National Institute for the Blind, 
was answered almost by return of post. 
Suitable books existed, it stated, and were 
already dispatched. 

When they arrived I asked Haydar to come 
and see me, and with a little explanation, put 
them into his hands. Can you see with me 
the eagerness, the parted lips, the vast pent up 
enthusiasm with which he ran his finger-tips 
over the first few pages? He went away with 
the books tucked firmly underneath his arm, 
and the promise of a teacher who, knowing 
English and Turkish, would help him through 
the initial stages. 

As the weeks went by, I saw him from time 
to time. We passed on the stairs, or he came 
in to say how d’you do from time to time, 
expressing his thanks in Turkish, suggesting 
modifications, always politely, always with a 
grave seriousness beyond his years. 

That was in May last year, when I went away 
to England for a much needed long leave. 


Upon my return I came direct to Ankara 
and forgot, I’m afraid, to ask after Haydar, but 
about a month ago I went to Istanbul, and met 
him again. To the delight of his’ teacher, 
grinning away in the background, he spoke to 
me in English, and we had a little conversation 
together. I was surprised at the extent of his 
vocabulary, and told him so. He smiled 
(almost the first time I had seen him do so, I 
think) and asked me not to judge by the progress 
made by people who can see. ‘““ There is more 
room for the words when one is blind,’ he 
said. 

He now reads English Braille far better, of 
course, than he speaks it. He is looking for 
fresh worlds to conquer. There were mathema- 
tical instruments for blind people, he believed, 
and he wanted to buy some. He and his blind 
friends would like to study algebra and geometry 
together. 

Application to the National Institute for the 
Blind was again successful, and out they came. 
Indeed I was now learning as much as Haydar, 
for I was being initiated into the intricacies 
of that great organisation for helping the blind 
that exists in England: details of schools, 
training institutions and what was more im- 
portant for Haydar, knowledge of that great 
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library that exists in London, all in Braille, and 
available to blind persons in all walks of life. . 


We had, by teaching Haydar English Braille, — 


opened the door for him to a vast and all 
comprehensive storehouse of knowledge—but 
now that he was inside, could the books be made 
available to him? It seemed unlikely that 
books so huge (for all Braille books are by their 
very nature large and cumbersome) could be 
sent to Turkey. So another letter was sent, 
this time to the National Library for the Blind, 
and once again we waited. 

Again the reply came, once again a favourable 
one. Books—all manner of books, history, 
science, medicine, philosophy, psychology, school 


subjects could be sent, and would be, willingly. — 


Moreover we were reminded that postage re- 
ductions existed on all such books in all countries 
of the world—they could be sent, labelled 
“Books for the Blind,” at a tiny fraction of 
the normal charge. So this information was 
passed on again to Haydar, a Haydar with 
quite the broadest smile I have seen him use 
to date. 

He is still busy learning his English, waiting 
for the day when he knows enough to embark 
on this shining world that lies waiting to lighten 
his darkness. What is perhaps as important 


‘is that he, as he learns, is slowly, arduously, 


spreading that knowledge to his circle of blind 
friends. In this tiny house in old Istanbul, 
they sit in a circle in their perpetual darkness, 
with their Braille machines on their knees, 
tapping out the words that we have known 
since infancy, but with every word, in their 
case, a step towards a new world from which 
they had previously been cut off. 

One word more: whilst I was in England on 
leave I received a rather bulky parcel from 
Istanbul, which proved to be a letter in English 
from Haydar, in Braille. Or at least, so I 
found it to be when I went to see Miss Glaze- 


brook at the National Institute for the Blind. ~ 


She ran a practised hand over it, and read it 
out to me—then, as I dictated my answer, she 
wrote it out in Braille, as quickly as I could 
dictate it. I thanked her and left, carrying 
under my arm the stiff roll of raised dots, and 
a pair of stockings, made by the blind, that I 
had purchased on the way out. 

As I sent it off I thought a good deal of Haydar 
—thought how nice it would be if he could come 
to England, once he knew English well, and 
learn a little about us. Actually, that’s not 
as far off as one might imagine, and the day may 
come when you may help Haydar off a bus in 
Oxford Street, and receive his smile and, I hope, 
an expression of gratitude in faultless English. 


a‘ales ©The New | 
Published by Editorial Offices, - 
the National 224, Great Port- 
Institute for land Street 
the Blind London, W.41. 


ON MISSION FOR THE DEAF-BLIND 


HOSE who listened to the appeal for the National Deaf-Blind Helpers’ League 
broadcast on Sunday evening, 13th June, by Mr. Arthur Sculthorpe, were partakers 
in a unique event. For the first time they were listening to a broadcaster who 
could not hear his own words. The words themselves were extraordinarily 
effective and, spoken by someone who could hear them, would have touched the 
heart and opened the purse. But knowing, as the listeners did know, that the 
man who was uttering them stood, as it were, the one living thing in the vastness 

: of darkness and silence which engulfed him, they touched not only the heart but 
the head. They fired the imagination. They launched thought on a voyage of almost dreadful 
exploration into territories scarcely conceivable—the long years with neither voice nor face of a friend 
to break their implacable onward tread, the long years without a glimmer of light, the long years 
without a sound. 

None who let his mind work as he heard those words, with their faintly unfamiliar intonation 
as though cried across strange unpiloted seas, could have failed to obtain a notion, however 
vague, of the immense tragedy of total deafness coupled with total blindness. “ Fifty years ago,” 
writes Mr. Sculthorpe in a leaflet distributed by the National Deaf-Blind Helpers’ League, ‘“‘ I should 
have been untaught, untrained, perhaps even certified as a mental defective. Even to-day, life can 
still be pretty tough for over 3,000 of us who neither see nor hear.” Pretty tough? Yes, indeed, 
and with that slight notion of what deaf-blindness really means still in our minds, the expression 
seems to us a masterpiece of understatement. ‘“ Tragic beyond words ”’ leaps to our lips till we look 
at the photograph of Mr. Sculthorpe reproduced in the leaflet, and then we recognise, as we gaze on 
the strong smiling face of the man sitting at ease in the meadow on the hillside, cigarette in one 
hand and the other caressing the coat of a noble sheep-dog—the dog that knows Peterborough by 
heart—that the deaf-blind can live happy normal lives if they have courage and intelligence and 
the friends those qualities create. 

-- Mr. Sculthorpe assured us in his broadcast that amongst the deaf-blind he knew were some of the 
bravest, finest people he had ever met—and when he could both see and hear he must have met many. 
We can fully support his opinion, and if anyone doubts that the deaf-blind can respond with almost 
unparalleled heroism to the awful loneliness of their lives, let him read or get someone to read to him 
a single issue of their own magazine, the Braille Rainbow, founded by that heroine of the dark silence, 
the late Mrs. E. M. Taylor, edited by the deaf-blind Mrs. Bryant and written almost entirely by 
deaf-blind men and women with skill, wit, wisdom and verve. 

How best can we help the deaf-blind? By active, untiring friendship, without a doubt. But it 
must be an understanding, helpful friendship, a friendship which is not diffident through nervousness 
and useless through lack of knowledge on how to communicate with people who cannot see or hear, 
but which has mastered the technique of companionship with the deaf-blind. For there is a 
technique, and without it.friendship inspired by even the deepest and most altruistic motives is apt 
to dissolve in despair before the unpierced barrier. : 

We should like to see the National Deaf-Blind Helpers’ League provided with sufficient funds 
to go on Mission throughout the country. We should like to see it arranging meetings in every 
district where several deaf-blind people live, calling together the sympathisers—old, young, even 
children—who want to help, telling them precisely what their attitude towards the deaf-blind 
should be, instructing them in the deaf-blind manual alphabet and other technical aids, inculcating 
the patience and steadfastness of aim which are such essential preliminaries, spurring the shy with 
its own zeal, arming the ignorant with its own experience, fanning the flickering pity into flaming 
performance. Perhaps only a dozen people might come to the call, perhaps only half-a-dozen might 
persist in the attempt, but half-a-dozen stalwarts, set for crusade, directed individually into 
individual homes, would bring into the lives of as many deaf-blind people the equivalent of the light 
of the loving eye and the sound of the friendly voice. And that is what the deaf-blind need more 
than anything else on earth. THE EDITOR. 
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BRAILLE READING COMPETITION 


Reading Competition was held at the 
National Library for the Blind, West- 
minster, on Saturday, 29th May. 

A cold and wet morning did not damp the 
spirits of the competitors who gathered at an 
early hour at the Library for the preliminary 
tests. Out of the 97 entries the morning judges 
selected 19 candidates to read in the afternoon 
Finals to Lady Buckmaster, Mr. Gerald Bullett, 
Mr. Stephen Potter, and the Rev. A. C. Nugee, 
who had kindly consented to adjudicate. 

Lord Normanby presided over a large and 
interested audience at the afternoon Finals 
held in the Central Hall, Westminster. In 
his opening speech Lord Normanby extended a 
very real and warm welcome to everybody 
present. In a special word of welcome to 
the voluntary writers in the audience he spoke 
with great appreciation of their splendid and 
devoted work in providing books for the 
Library. 

This year the Junior Classes were the first 
toenter the lists, and the Senior Juniors, compet- 
ing for the W. H. Dixson Memorial Shield, 
tead an amusing extract, “The Lawyer Who 
Lost His Fee,” from the “ Children’s Magazine ”’ 
and a verse ‘‘ Useful Things,” by E. L. M. King. 

‘Carol Mudge, of Chorleywood College, won 
the Shield for her excellent reading and also 
received as a memento a small silver cup. The 
second prize was awarded to Brian Perham, of 
Dorton House School; the third to Valerie Ulph, 
of Chorleywood College; David Davies, of 
Linden Lodge School, was runner-up. 

For the Mid-Juniors an extract from 
““Thumbelina,’’ by Hans Andersen, was chosen, 
and the poem “‘ A Good Play,’’ by Robert Louis 
Stevenson. 

Mary Ness, of Chorleywood College, gave great 
pleasure by her reading and was awarded the 
first prize. James Taylor, of Linden Lodge 
School, and Brian Payne, of Dorton House 
School, gained the second and third prizes 
respectively. The runner-up was Jean Allen, of 
Dorton House School. 

The Juniors under nine delighted the audience 
with their reading of a passage from ‘“‘ Mr. 
Turkey Runs Away,” by Molly Brett, and by 
the emphasis with which they read ‘‘ Wishes,” 
by Rese Fyleman. The first prize was awarded 
to Judith Treseder, of Dorton House School. 
James Harris and Gustav Kon, both of Linden 
Lodge School, tied for the second prize. 

Then came the turn of the Adult Competitors. 


Te Nineteenth E. W. Austin Memorial 
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For Class B the prose chosen was a passage from 
‘““George the Fourth’s Boyhood,” by Dormer , 


‘Creston, and a poem by W. H. Davies, “ The 


Rain.’”’ Miss Phillips was awarded the first prize 
for her charming reading. Miss Bedwell and 
Miss Chenell, of Chorleywood College, tied for 
the second place. The runner-up was Miss 
Wood. a 

Class A, in competition for the “ Blanes- 
burgh ”’ Cup, read a delightful passage, “ New 
Laid Eggs,” by Samuel Butler, and a poem, 
‘“‘ Nightingales,’ by John Clare. The excellence 
of Mr. Jarvis’s reading delighted the audience. 
He was awarded the Cup, Miss Osler the second 
prize, and Mr. Attwell the third prize. The 
runner-up was Mrs. Nixson. | 

This year an Open Event for the reading of a 
poem written since 1900 was held. The poem 
chosen was ‘‘On Re-reading Twelfth Night,” 
by T. W. Ramsey, and this was most beautifully 
read by Mr. Lloyd, to whom the first prize was 
awarded. Mr. Booth gained the second prize, 
Miss Raffray the third prize, and Mr. Bridger 
the fourth prize. 

Mr. Stephen Potter, in commenting: on the 
reading, said that one thing that had im- 
mediately struck him was that everybody who 
was reading seemed to be enjoying it very much. 
When he started producing the poetry 
programme for the B.B.C. he had tried to get 
rid of the “ poetry voice,” and he was favourably 
impressed by the absence of this “ poetry voice ”’ 
in the reading that afternoon. He praised Miss 
Phillips’s natural reading of W. H. Davies's 
poem “‘ The Rain,” and thanked the competitors 
for the extreme pleasure they had given by their 
reading. 

Mr. Gerald Bullett, in announcing the names 
of the winners, praised the lack of self-con- - 
sciousness displayed by the readers. He men- 
tioned James Taylor’s most spirited reading of a 
very amusing piece, and said that Mr. Jarvis’s 
reading of Clare’s sonnet was the most beautiful 
reading of poetry he had ever heard. He then 
announced the names of the winners. 

Lord Normanby presented the prizes. The 
successful Juniors were delighted to receive, in 
addition to their prizes, boxes of chocolates 
given by an anonymous group of friends. 

Mr. John Jarvis on behalf of the readers 
proposed a very warm vote of thanks to all those 
who had helped to make the Competition such a 
success, after which the Meeting adjourned for 
tea at the Library. 
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SECTIONAL MAP OF LONDON 


two plates each, plus the keyplates. 


proposing to publish a sectional embossed 

Map of London, and has prepared one 

section with key for free distribution to all 
readers interested, in order to obtain their views 
and criticisms before proceeding with publica- 
tion. Will those interested please apply for the 
specimen section to the General Editor, N.I.B., 
224, Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 

The specimen section covers an area bounded 
by the Zoo on the north, Oxford Street on the 
south, Great Portland Street on the east and 
Paddington Station on the west. The area 
covered by the complete atlas will be from 
Edgware in the north-west to Woodford Bridge 
in the north-east, and from Kingston, Surrey, 
in the south-west to Sidcup, Kent, in the south- 
east, and the atlas will occupy 74 sections of 
Sections 
will be supplied separately, if desired, to those 


Te National Institute for the Blind is 


interested in certain sections only, but the com- 
plete series of maps will be so arranged as to be 
easily bound if needed as an atlas. Every road 
and street cannot, of course, be shown on the 
maps, but by means of a movable pointer 
attached to each section and a key, all roads 
and streets in that section can be easily and 
quickly located. 

Main line railway stations are indicated by a 
square symbol and Underground stations by a 
circle. The key indicates which lines are served 
by the stations, i.e. Regent’s Park Station 
(Bakerloo), Marylebone (L.N.E.R.). Places of 
interest are indicated by three large dots. 

Supplementary maps will show the location of 
London’s Theatres, London Borough Bound- 
aries, etc., and there will be a separate sectional 
supplement of London’s Underground Railways, 
each section covering a particular line, Le. 
Bakerloo, Central London. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor. 
Guide Books for the Blind 

Sir,—It was with a great thrill and a deep 
sense of pleasure that I read your article “ Guide 
Books for the Blind ”’ in your April issue. Some 
years ago THE New Beacon published an 
article of mine, “‘Some Suggested Develop- 
ments,’”’ in which I put in a plea for something 
in the nature of a guide book for the blind, with 
particular emphasis on the idea of a railway map, 
and while I do not for one moment wish to steal 
any of the credit for your excellent article, I 
should like to “‘ get it across’”’ that, as a blind 
person deeply interested in creating a wider 
world for blind people, I do agree with every 
word you wrote. I feel strongly that some word 
of appreciation is long overdue for the efforts 
which are always going on in our interests ; 
which brings me to another point (I hope I may 
be forgiven for being so outspoken on this!) 
Why is it that we blind folks, as a whole, expect 
so much for nothing? We want things, and 
when the other chap puts them in our way we 
don’t even bother to criticise, let alone offer a 
word of thanks, but sit back and think: ‘ Oh, 
somebody else will write up about it.”’ 

At the time of reading your Editorial, I was 
in process of writing an appreciation of the work 
of the author H. V. Morton, and what better 


authority on British topography could we have 
than him? Here, surely, is the man who would 
help to compile a guide book for the blind. His 
books are so full of life and colour that to a blind 
person who has had the gift of sight they must 
be invaluable, for I know to me (I have always 
been blind) they are life itself. What all the 
great painters do for the eye, Mr. Morton does 
equally well for the blind lover of topography, 
and any of his lovely books could well be sub- 


titled ““ Words and Music.” Just listen to this 


for an opening: ‘“‘On one of those golden 
mornings borrowed from June...” There’s 
colour for you, the makings of a real symphony 
in words, as indeed it is. 

Where do we go from here? I am given to 
understand that in the letterpress editions of his 
works Mr. Morton has maps illustrating the 
routes of his wanderings, a most added attraction 
to any travel book. A man who knows his 
England, Ireland, Scotland and Wales as does 
H. V. M. is admirably fitted to co-operate in 
any project the N.I.B. has in mind. As to maps 
of cities or towns, by far and away the best I 
have yet struck is the excellent map used by the 
Guide Dogs for the Blind Association at Leam- 
ington; it is extremely well planned and 
enables all newcomers to Leamington to learn 
their way very quickly round the town. I am 
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quite certain that Captain Liakhoff would pass 
on his idea to anyone sufficiently interested. 

A railway map of the country—good! My 
friends at school used to say I had a kink 
regarding my delight in knowing my counties 
and their chief towns. It surely is nice to be 
knowledgeable about the places one passes 
through ; it at least does away with that awful 
temptation to start a conversation by remarking 
on the weather. Very English, yes, but how 
boring ! 

Now, fellow-topographers, it’s up to us. The 
N.I.B. has given us the lead. Let us back it up 
by showing our interest in its endeavours. Guide 
Books for the Blind should appeal tremendously 
to Guide Dog owners, so to them I would just 
say: ‘‘ Forward!” 

I hope you, Sir, will keep us posted with any 
news concerning this new venture. It is worthy 
of success, and to a great extent that success 
depends on us, the people it is aimed at helping. 
So I trust you may hear from us everywhere, 

Yours, etc., 
H. R. DRIVER. 


To the Editor. 

Sir,—As an average, intelligent blind person, 
I ask myself what kind of guide-book would be 
of most use to me. First I would need a good 
map; but, like many others, I find the Braille 
map beyond me. I should need a map such as 
is used at Leamington Spa for the training of 
guide-dog owners. This is so easy to follow that 
anyone can use it. Rather than print maps such 
as you suggest, I think if every town had a road 
plan as used at Leamington, it would be both 
easier and more convenient to the travelling 
blind person. The plan could be made by the 
local technical school,’ and could be available 
either at the local Blind Welfare Office (if this 
is open all the time) or permission could be 
obtained to house it at the Town Hall. Thus it 
could be consulted on the spot. The sighted 
person can carry his little guide-book complete 
with detailed maps in his pocket. We couldn’t 
do that. We have to memorise beforehand, and 
I defy anyone to memorise a whole town’s plan 
well enough to be able to walk about without 
aid. Such things as the way kerbs are set— 
whether the corner is a right angle or a set-back 
curve—capr throw one wrong in two ticks. 

The chief additional information we would 
want is of accommodation, cafés, gardens, and 
places of interest. I can’t see why we need 
smells and road surfaces, for the notes on the 
latter would be so voluminous if they were to 
be really useful that we could never memorise 
them. 

Information on bus routes, etc., is part of the 
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ordinary guide book and would be equally useful 
to us ; but it is the town plan which is the vital 
part and must be detailed and clear to the touch. 
Only a good relief plan as suggested can fill the 
bill. 
Yours, etc., 
A. R. SCULTHORPE. 


To the Editor. 
Brailled Cards : 

S1r,—I think it may not be generally realised 
that brailled cards can be sent through the post 
without any packing at all and still remain 
finger-readable at the end of their journey. We 
have sent trial cards to verify the truth of this 
between Bournemouth and a village in Bucking- 
hamshire, Bournemouth and Liverpool, Bourne- 
mouth and Glasgow, and even Bournemouth and 
Alicante, Spain (the last by Air Mail). } 

Although picture post-cards can be used a 
well as plain ones, the latter are preferable, as 
being easier to handle without sight. As long 
as the card bears its halfpenny stamp and the 
destination is somewhere clearly shown in hand- 
writing or type, the Post Office will deliver it 
safely. The address and stamp should be put 
on before brailling; to emboss dots directly 
upon these will not obscure anything. In con- 
formity with Braille Postal Regulations, the 
words “‘Article for the Blind ’”’ should be written 
on the card. ? 

Although a Tyler-Tatlow frame will permit of 
a longer message being sent, any apparatus, even 
a Stainsby, will do, since what one needs to say 
on a post-card is not as a rule long-winded. 

Yours, etc., 
JOHN E. DENNIs. 


To the Editor. 
Blind and Elderly—But Active and Useful 

Str,—I should like to let your readers know 
about two blind people whom I visit ‘and who, 
in spite of the fact that they are elderly and 
were blinded late in life, are still active and 
useful members of the community. 

The first is a partially blind lady of 70 who, 
for the last ten years, has continued to instruct 
a class of Brownies. Lately she was awarded 
the Certificate of Merit for her work. She has 
always done her own housework, and for some 
months recently has cared for an invalid 
husband as well. She is on the Register. 

The second is a man of 80 who was only 
blinded a year ago. His wife is delicate, and for 
a little time they were without domestic help. 
During this time he got up daily at 6.30 a.m. 
and cleaned and lit the boiler. On several 
occasions he made his wife’s breakfast and 
carried it up to her on a tray. He always pre- 
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pares the vegetables and chicken food, and feeds 
the chickens himself, finding his own way across 
a large garden. He attends board meetings in 
London, and takes an active interest in Blind 
Welfare. Recently he gave a large party for the 
blind to celebrate his eightieth birthday. Well- 
known artists kindly gave their services, and all 
the arrangements for the musical entertainment 
were carried out by the blind host. Although 
he had never done any kind of handicraft before 
losing his sight, he now makes string bags and 


sends them as presents to friends in England and - 


America. 
Yours faithfully, 
HoME TEACHER. 


To the Editor. 
A Memorable Occasion. 

SIR,—I always particularly enjoy giving talks 
-at schools on the work of the National Institute 
for the Blind; and certainly one of the most, 
possibly the most delightful and best worth 
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remembering ever, was the one I had the 
privilege of giving at Harrow School on Sunday 
morning, May 30th. It was a real thrill to be 
addressing such an audience in the Speech Room 
of the School—five hundred of them in a half- 
circle round me! The roar of applause when I 
finished my talk was good to hear. It awakened 
genial memories of my own schooldays: that 
was how we used to applaud at Norwood! 
And the questions that followed—eager, inces- 
sant, covering almost everything in the life, 
prospects, and methods of the blind: it was a 
positive barrage: and how I enjoyed it! 
Even when, following a momentary lull, the 
meeting closed, the pupils crowded round my 
daughter and me—to see my Braille watch, 
to examine more closely my papers and books, 
and to ask more questions—scores of them ! 
Finally, there was lunch with fifty of them and 
my kind host and hostess, Mr. and Mrs. Snell. 
Yours faithfully, 
WILLIAM J. SHARP: 


N.I.B. SUMMER OUTING 


be cool and_ showery.”’ 
something like it, was heard by listeners 
to the g o’clock news on the 28th 


o Te week-end weather is expected to 


May, and the announcement had a very special 


significance for some seventy members of the 
N.1I.B. staff and their friends—they were going 
to Folkestone on the next day, for the first staff 
outing to be held since 1939. This date was 
chosen some six months ago by the Works and 
Office Council, who appointed a sub-committee 
to make all arrangements. 

Preparations for a peace-time invasion of 
Folkestone had been very thorough. Coaches 
were booked well in advance ; catering arranged: 
posters inviting us to ‘‘ Come to Folkestone, the 
‘Gem of the Kentish Coast ’’ were displayed on 
the notice board, etc., etc. Nothing was over- 
looked which would ensure a successful day. 
All that was now needed was the co-operation 
of the Meteorological Office. ‘‘ Would it be 
fine?” was the question everyone asked, and 
we had not long to wait for the answer. 

Soon after 8 a.m. on the 29th we began to 
assemble outside the Works Entrance of the 
Institute—g6 of us—to fill three coaches. There 
were overcoats, light coats, mackintoshes and 
no coats, according to the degree of faith in the 
‘wearer. 

About 8.30 we started off, the coaches under 
the guardianship of Messrs. Andrews, Chester 


That, or 


and Turney, respectively. There wasno sun, but 
it didn’t rain, and hopes began to rise ; but we 
had not gone far beyond Lewisham when the 
first spots fell, and from that moment until our 
return in the evening they continued to fall, 
faster and yet faster ! 

The coaches were very comfortable and we 
enjoyed the drive through beautiful Kent 
country. Every tree in the orchards, every 
meadow and hedge seemed to rejoice as the rain 
fell, all wearing their freshest, brightest green ; 
on the sheep with their lambs, some sheared, 
some with their drenched wool still on them, 
standing cold and forlorn. 

We passed our time singing, talking, smoking, 
and even sleeping! At the Swan Hotel, Ashford, 
we pulled up for refreshment, tea, coffee, minerals, 
or what have you? according to taste, and at 
exactly 12 o’clock we stopped at Folkestone’s 
parking place for coaches. The tide was low, 
and a cold wind blew a heavy mist from the sea 
as we began the climb up to Sandgate Road 
and Bobby’s, where a welcome three-course 
lunch awaited us. A small orchestra enter- 
tained us during the meal with items from their 
repertoire as well as requests from members of 
our party. 

Lunch over, we scattered till 5 o'clock. 
Some went to the pictures, others inspected the 
shops ; others enjoyed the thrills of the skating 
rink; others settled themselves in shelters and 
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indulged in Keep Fit exercises and ‘“ Twenty 
Questions.’”” One or two brave spirits even 
paddled—‘‘ mad dogs of Englishmen!’ But 
all were quite glad when it was time to re- 
assemble for tea. This was a delicious meal of 
bread and butter, jam, luscious “ pre-1939 ” 
cream cakes and ices. This time the orchestra 
had stayed on duty for our special entertainment. 

By 6.15 we were ready to start on our home- 
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ward journey, still in the rain, but we were all 
in good spirits, and all agreed that the day had 
been a complete success. Again we sang (to 
the accompaniment of comb and paper), talked, 
smoked, slept, and again stopped for refresh- 
ment, reaching Bolsover Street at 10.0 o’clock. 

When work was resumed on Monday, the only 


comment on all sides was ‘‘ Let’s have another 
one! It was worth it!” G. E. N. 


OBITUARY 


We deeply regret to announce the deaths of :— 

Miss Emily Maud Lucas, aged 77. She entered 
the Royal Normal College for the Blind on her 
eleventh birthday in 1881. She joined the 
Teaching Staff on completing her training, and 
retired when the College left London at the 
beginning of the War. Miss Lucas was the first 
blind woman to become a Fellow of the Royal 
College of Organists. She was a rarely gifted 
and accomplished musician, but above all she 
had the art of transmitting her knowledge and 
enthusiasm to those who were fortunate enough 
to be her pupils. As a teacher she was stimulat- 
ing, resourceful and indefatigable. Miss Lucas 
was a great character. Those who had the 
privilege of knowing her often exchange amusing 
stories of her individual approach to many a 
problem and each of these stories is a tribute to 
the high musicianship and keen. insight, and 
especially. to the gentleness and humour which 
were outstanding among her many admirable 
qualities. Her colleagues and pupils will always 
hold her memory in affectionate respect. 

Miss Hannah Mabel Davis, aged 81. She was 
educated at the Royal Normal College for the 
Blind and, on completing her training, became 
Music Teacher for a short time in the Brighton 
School for the Blind. In 1893 she joined the 
staff of the Royal Normal College and remained 
until her retirement in 1932. Miss Davis was a 
very successful teacher. Her work lay mainly 
with younger pupils, but she was responsible for 
much of the training of older girls in the prin- 
ciples of teaching piano, and much of the success 
of those in earlier days who adopted music 
teaching as a career was due to the firm founda- 
tions which she had laid. Miss Davis was a 
woman of gentle but indomitable character ; she 
was remarkably active in body and keen in all her 
faculties to the day of her death which imme- 
diately followed an accident. 

Miss Margaret E. Mace. A _ correspondent 
writes: ‘“‘ Many blind people will learn with a 
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sense of personal regret of the death of Miss 
Margaret E. Mace. By some she will be remem- 
bered as a teacher at the old Leeds School for 
the Blind ; by others as an invalid who, it was 
feared, would not get well; by others still as a 
most devoted welfare worker—principally among 
the adult blind: 


‘“Miss Mace could have chosen a life of 


leisure. Instead, she chose to be an extremely 
busy woman. At a time when there was no 
Home Teacher in Southport and district (the area 
in which she spent so many years) she was the 
‘unofficial’ Home Teacher, and when, later, 
one was appointed, she most splendidly seconded 
her efforts. So it came about that blind people 
needing help in adjustment had the inestimable 
advantage of contact with a seeing visitor who 
understood their requirements and with a blind 
person who was living vigorously and triumph- 
antly. 

‘This note would be incomplete without 
reference to Miss Routledge, the most faithful 
companion, secretary and housekeeper to Miss 
Mace. Her co-operation was magnificent, her 
energy, tireless, and her readiness to identify 
herself with Miss Mace’s every interest some- 
thing at which to marvel.”’ 


Mrs. W. Lester (Miss M. V. Lester), for over 


AO years on the staff of the Leeds School for 
the Blind. The following note has been sent 
to us by a correspondent as a tribute from the 
Staff of the School :—__ 

“Tt was during the last week of April that 
we heard that ‘ Miss’ Lester had had a stroke 
and that if she recovered she would be paralysed 
if not bed-ridden. To know that she would 
be a burden to others would have made her 
very unhappy indeed, so it was a merciful 
release for her when she passed away peacefully 


ten days later—just two days after her 67th 


birthday. 
“Her sudden passing has been a great shock 
to us all. 


We could not visualise Miss Lester: 


] 
14 


ar 
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as ill. During a period of thirty years we can 
recall only two occasions when she was away 
from school through illness. 

“ For what will Miss Lester be remembered ? 
Surely it will be for her high sense of duty and 
devotion to the children, her motherly affection 
for them and her concern for them when they 
were ill. She knew, and remembered long 
afterwards, their individual characteristics. 
There was no general classification for Miss 
Lester. To her every child was an individual in 
the strictest sense of the word. 

““ She was seen at her best in the Kindergarten, 
in her training of those little ones in the niceties 
of life. One remembers the monthly Birthday 


Parties with tables beautifully set out—blanc- 


manges, jellies, buns and cakes, paper doilies 
and serviettes—just as any proud mother would 
do—and the importance she set on clean hands 
and face, clothes brushed and boots polished 
or a pretty hair ribbon for the girls and a clean 
pocket handkerchief ! And the Reception !— 
the handshake, the exchange of greetings... 

““Miss Lester served the school nobly and 


faithfully. Her.love and devotion to duty were 


a source of the highest inspiration to us all and 
she contributed much to that high standard of 
integrity for which Blenheim was renowned 
and of which we were all so justly proud. 
“Then came the war. 


Blenheim was closed. 
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The Blind and Deaf Schools were evacuated 
to Old Farnley. Soon the blind were dispersed 
to other schools. The Partially Sighted (and 
the Deaf) remained. Miss Lester readily adjus- 
ted herself to this new work and expended upon 
it that same devotion and energy that she had 
given to the blind. 

“In July, 1943, she retired with the good 
wishes of her colleagues and of hundreds of 
past and present pupils. Two years ago she 
married her cousin, the Rev. W. Lester, but to 
us she will always be ‘ Miss Lester.’ 

“Of her passing her sister wrote “ Her end was 
peaceful. She fell asleep like a tired child to 
awaken in her Father’s Kingdom.’ ”’ 

Lo 

William Johnston, of Wrose, Yorkshire, aged 
77. He lost his sight during the Boer War, at 
the relief of Ladysmith in Igoo, and was a 
member of the original team of eight organised 
by Sir Arthur Pearson to raise funds for the 
establishment of St. Dunstan’s. He was an 
expert braillist, and wrote several poems. | 

Edward Coombs, of Hernhill, Chatham, aged 
95. For the last 30 years of his life he had been 
blind. When Mrs. Coombs died two years ago 
at the age of go, a long partnership of 70 years 
of marriage was broken. Mr. Coombs was 
devoted to his garden, which he skilfully 
tended. 


PERSONALIA 


AIR-COMMODORE G. B. DACRE, Commandant 
of St. Dunstan’s Training Centre at Ovingdean, 
is retiring after four years with St. Dunstan’s. 
Paying tribute to his work at a presentation, 
Sir Ian Fraser, Chairman of St. Dunstan’s, 
said: ‘‘No single person has done more to 
bring the system of training up to its present 
standard.” Mr. L. FAWCETT is succeeding him 


as Commandant. 


* * ok 

Mr. WILLIAM RAWLINGS, known to three 
generations of Peterborough people as “ Blind 
William,” celebrated last month his ga2nd 
birthday. He has been blind since birth. He 
has never learnt Braille, but is a great reader 


- of Moon, and a Peterborough Standard reporter 


found him reading John Buchan’s “ Path of 
the King ’”’ on his birthday. He knew Dr. Moon 
personally, and was educated at the School for 
the Blind, Brighton, where Dr. Moon lived. 
His favourite author is Dickens; his favourite 
book “‘ David Copperfield.” He still gets about 
quite well, and loves to walk down to the 


market on a sunny morning. For 70 years he 
worked as a basket-maker and repairer of cane 
chairs at Longthorpe. ‘I have never groused 
about my. lot,’’ he said, ‘‘ and shall be ready 
when the Lord calls me home.”’ 

*% * % 

Mr. S. W. HepceER, Executive Director of 
the Royal Victorian Institute for the Blind, 
Melbourne, Victoria, Australia, is visiting the 
United States of America, Canada, and Great 
Britain, to study the latest developments in 
Blind Welfare in those countries. He is at 
present in America and will reach England 
early in July for a month’s visit. He is also 
studying the latest developments on_ the 
training of War Blinded on behalt of the 


‘Australian Repatriation Commission, and will 


spend some time at St. Dunstan’s. Mr. Hedger 
is one of the world’s leading authorities on work 
for the blind and has behind him not orly his life- 
long service to the blind but that of his father, 
who was for 57 years Manager of the New South 
Wales Blind Institute. Mr. Hedger was only 
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29 when appointed to his present position with 
the Melbourne Blind Institute, and has held it 
for 28 years. His tour is being financed by 
the British Dominions and Colonies Fund of the 
Carnegie Corporation, New York. 
** x * 

Mr. JAMES W. Barron, of Perth, Scotland, 

although he is now 76 and has been blind for 
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42 years, 1S preparing for a three-months’ 
holiday in America. As a tea-traveller he has 
made many journeys around Perth, but this 
visit to his elder son, Mr. Arnold Barron, who 
lives at Hampton, New Hampshire, U.S.A., 
will be by far his biggest adventure. He will be 


accompanied by his wife, whe is also aged 76. 
* * x 


BLIND OUTLOOK 


Extracts from letters written to the Braille journal ‘‘ Progress.” 


Braille » Reading in Church 
. Many blind people think that the reading 
of Braille at church services is a shameful thing 
to do. Why? Some of us are too self-conscious 
about it.... Wiull those who do read Braille at 
churches at the services tell us how their 
congregation reacts ?’’—E. K. (Sunderland). 
“If blind people were not so hypersensitive 
about their handicap, they would become much 
more ‘normal’ in outlook. If they re- 
garded, e.g., Braille reading as an external 
aid towards helping them to keep abreast of 
their seeing comrades then their difficulties 
would be solved. I have taken an active part in 
church life ever since leaving school in 


December, 1930. I have used Braille Hymns, 
etc. during services, as | was a member of a 
Church Choir until recently.... People, after 
their first interest, take it as a matter of course 
that I should read Braille just as they read print. 
I read at the same speed as a good seeing reader. 
(I wonder if slow, laborious reading has anything 
to do with the self-consciousness of some blind 
people ? For this slowness would be apparent, 
whether one read aloud or not. It would look 
awkward). I am at present taking a course 
in Lay Preaching and last year I took a 
Congregational Service, using a Braille Order of 
Service, Braille Scripture portiofis, and reading 
my sermon from Braille.’’-—O. R. (Birmingham). 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND, 
224, Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BRAILLE MUSIC 
The prices of the following pieces of music are net 
and represent a fraction only of the actual cost of 
production. 
Piano: Sire: 
Bartok, Bela. Mikrokosmos pee om Pieces)— 


18596 Vol. I an , 4 ot 26 
18642 Vol. 2 a sie ays Es se 3 
18644 Vol. 3 3.0 
Dance : 
19822 Cochrane, J. Wandering Along, Song 
Fox-Tvot : o 6 
19862 Hillard, B., and Sigman, C, ‘Civiliza- 
tion, Song Fox-Tvrot . Beg 
19863 Nesbitt, M. and H. The Silver Wed- 
ding Waltz, Song-Waltz f o 6 
19864 Tibsen, J. and M., and Harris, G. Over 
Wyoming, Song Fox-Trot .. : a1,6 
Reprints 
Piano : 
4957 Rowley, Alec. First Year at the Piano, 
Third Term .. Be nye $% m0 
15705 Various Composers. Album of Gems, 
No. 2 es te me - are 
Songs: 
5266 Grieg. Twenty Selected Songs, Part 3 2 o 


BRAILLE BOOKS 
Blind Institutions and blind individuals in the British 
Empire are allowed two-thirds discount on the prices 
given. All books are in Grade 2 Interpoint Standard 
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English Braille, large size, paper covers, unless other- 
wise-stated. 


Braille Instruction Books: 

Braille Reading Course, by Ivy Williams. A course 
of instruction in Braille for beginners, arranged par- 
ticularly to help the finger reader, and which has been 
found most successful in practice. Interlined, Inter- 
mediate size. In 3 pamphlets and 1 vol. with letter- 
press key. 

19781-4 12s. 3d. the set (F121), or in two separate 
sections : 

19781-2 Part 1. The Alphabet: Lesson Book. Exercise 
Book. 4s. 3d. 

19783-4. Part 2. The Contractions: 
Exercise Book. 8s. 3d. 


Lesson Book, 


Fiction : 

A Journal of the Plague Year, by Daniel Defoe, 
Introduction by G. A. Aitken. In some respects, this 
account, by an imaginary saddler living just without 
Aldgate, of the terrible plague which afflicted London 
from 1664 to 1666, is Defoe’s masterpiece, its intense 
realism being unsurpassed. 3 vols. (18482-4). 7s. 6d. 
perivol, H2z8. 


Fiction—Juvenile : 

Star Stones for Boys and Girls—No. 1. Billy 
Bunter’s Birthday Pyvesent, by Frank Richards. This 
story, which inaugurates a series of first-class short © 
stories for boys and girls to be issued at short intervals, 
has been written especially for the series by the creator 
of the famous “‘ Bunter of Greyfriars,’’ and describes, in 
inimitable fashion, the misadventures which befell the 
famous Fat Boy with a birthday cake. 1 pamphlet 
(magazine style). (19831). 1s. 3d. Fir. 
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History: 

The Second World War, by the Right Hon. Winston 
Churchill. First Series. Part 1. This is the first part 
of a transcript of the extracts from Mr. Churchill’s 
War Memoirs appearing in ‘‘ The Daily Telegraph.” 
It will be completed in monthly parts, and is being 
supplied to advance subscribers only. Nofurther orders 
can be accepted. 

Medical : 

A Synopsis of Medicine, by Sir Henry Letheby Tidy. 
Vols. 22, 23 and 24. (19681-3). 6s. per vol. F173. 
Religious: 

Free Church Service Manual, arranged by F. B. 
Meyer, B.A., D.D. Including Communion, Marriage, 
Dedication of Infants, Believers’ Baptism, Burial of the 
Dead, and Baptism of Children Services, this Manual 
has been specially arranged and designed for the con- 
venience of blind Ministers, and is the first of the 
National Institute’s new series of Service Books in a 
much improved format. Special Size. (19830). 3s. 
(subject to discount), plus 1s. tod. for Cloth Binding. 
F209. 

Forthcoming Panda 

No. 112. Five Minute Biographies, by Dale Carnegie. 
About fifty graphic sketches, vividly told, of famous 
men and women, such as Sir Malcolm Campbell, Ely 
Culbertson, Andrew Carnegie, Enrico Caruso, Woodrow 
Wilson, Jack London, Sinclair Lewis, Harold Lloyd, 
Lord Byron, Helen Keller, Joan Crawford, Al Jolson, 
Mary Pickford, William Shakespeare—a motley but 
fascinating multitude. 3 vols. (19795-7). Is. 6d. net. 


MOON BOOKS 
4873-4879 Adam Penfeather, by Jeffery Farnol. 
7 vols. Grade 2 Moon. 5s. per volume. 


LETTERPRESS BOOKS. 


Manual and Exercises (725), 28s. 6d. net. Compiled by 
two members of the staff of the Royal Normal College, 


LITERARY BRAILLE TRANSCRIPTION offered 6d. 
a sheet. Write Miss A. M. Caney, ‘‘ Brynaderyn,’’ 
Battledown Approach, Cheltenham. 


WEST RIDING VOLUNTARY ASSOCIATION FOR 
THE BLIND have vacancies, owing to deaths and 
removals, for five blind ladies (not invalid). Applica- 
tions should be sent to the Secretary, 29, Peterson 
Road, Wakefield, Yorks. 


RESIDENTIAL HOME FOR THE BLIND, HERE- 
FORDSHIRE. Accommodation for men and women. 
Bed-sitting rooms (single and one double) and small 
dormitories. Apply Secretary, Hampton Grange, 
Hereford. 


Experienced and Certificated HOME TEACHER 
desires position. Hopes to be available at the begin- 
ning of July after having taken the Post Graduate 
Diplama Course at London University. Replies to 
‘‘M,” c/o Editor, THE NEw Beacon, 224, Great 
Portland Street, W.1. 


WANTED for the Barclay School Workshop, 
31, Wellington Road, Brighton. Flat and Round 
Knitters. Minimum wage £3. Apply Secretary, 
Barclay School for Partially Sighted Girls, Little 
Paddocks, Sunninghill, Berks. | 


The Braille Shorthand System (1945 Revision) ; 
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this work embodies the conclusions of the conference 
of teachers and blind shorthand-typists held in 1945, 
under the auspices of the National Institute for the 
Blind, and includes an Introduction by W. McG. 
Eagar, of the Institute’s Secretary-General. Braille 
editions Manual and Exercises have already been 
published separately. 


VACANCIES IN HOMES, ETC. 


(June, 1948) 
National Institute for the Blind 
Sunshine Home for Blind Babies, Leamington .. — 
Sunshine Home for Blind Babies, East Grinstead — 
Sunshine Home for Blind Babies, ee Bridge, 
Northumberland . SF 4 
Sunshine Home for Blind Toddlers, Northampton — 
Sunshine Home Nursery School, Northwood ... — 
Bloomfield, Leamington (Women—permanent).. — 
Wavertree House, Hove (Women—permanent) = 
The Haven, Scarborough—Holiday Home* pM bers 
Bannow, St. Leonards (Convalescent and Holiday 
Paaiete ow. we He ee PW erg 
Pirates Spring, New Romney (School Mebartay 
Centre and Holiday Home for Children)* a 
Westlands, Harrogate (Home for the Deaf- Blind) — 
Fellowship House, ae ares Sane Home for 
the Deaf-Blind)* a. oa 10 
Craven Lodge, Harrogate*. . “aa 
Home of Recovery, Long Meadow, Goring —— 
Home of Recovery, America Lodge, Torquay naeieK = 5 
School of Shorthand-Typing and ba area 
Oldbury Grange, Bridgnorth 
Hostel, 31, Palace Court, London, W.2 
Hostel for Blind Workers, Wimbledon 
Arno, Ventnor, Isle of Wight 


* Homes fully booked for the Eyer ie 
t For shorthand-typing. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


ADVERTISING RATES: Is. 6d. a LINE (MINIMUM 5s. 


FOR SALE. One seven, and four ten gauge Flat 
Machines and four round Machines, Braille attach- 
ments. For particulars write ‘‘C,’’ c/o, Editor, THE 
NEw BEACON, 224, Great Portland Street, London, W.1 


SIGHTED FEMALE INSTRUCTRESS wanted to take 
full charge of Knitting Department. Seven round and 
one flat machine. Applicants should state age, experi- 
ence, and salary required, to the Secretary, Cardiff 
Institute for the Blind, Longcross Street, Cardiff. 


MUSIC TEACHER (Singing and Instrumental), 
required for Henshaws School for the Blind, Man- 
chester, 16. Previous experience in teaching blind 
children not essential. State age, qualifications and 
experience. Salary according to qualifications. 


HOME TEACHERS’ EXAMINATION, 1948. Candi- 
dates desiring instruction and guidance to assist them 
to obtain the Certificate of the College are invited to 
apply for details of a Correspondence Course. Refresher 
Courses in Braille and Professional Knowledge a 
speciality. Numerous successes gained in past 
Examinations. Enclose 2}d. stamp for reply. H.N. 
Vickerstaff, Birmingham Royal Institution for the 
Blind, Court Oak Road, Harborne, Birmingham, 17. 
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CRAFT INSTRUCTOR. 

The Birmingham Royal Institution for the Blind will 
shortly have a vacancy for a Teacher of Varied Handi- 
crafts, specialising in Chair Seating and Light Basketry. 
Commencing salary in accordance with National scale. 
School hours and holidays. Applications to reach the 
General Superintendent and Secretary, Court Oak 
Road, Harborne, Birmingham, 17, as soon as possible. 


SUPERINTENDENT required. Owing to develop- 
ments the Transvaal Society for the care of non- 
European Blind is dividing its institutional work from 
its general activities. A superintendent will be 
appointed to control the hostels and training depart- 
ments in which there are at present too blind Africans. 
Salary £500 X 20 X 700 plus free house. Applications 
stating educational qualifications, practical experience, 
age, marital conditions, and other relevant information, 
should be sent by air mail to the Rev. A. W. Blaxall, 
P.O. Box 42, Roodepoort, Transvaal, South Africa. 


HEREFORDSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL. 
Home Teacher for the Blind. 

Applications are invited for the position of Home 
Teacher of the Blind. Salary and conditions in 
accordance with Grade I of the administrative Pro- 
fessional and Technical Division of the National Joint 
Council. Commencing salary, £390 per annum, rising 
by annual increments of £15 to £435 per annum. 

Applicants must hold the Certificate of the College of 
Teachers of the Blind and should have had experience 
of Blind welfare work. The successful candidate will 
be required to provide a car; travelling expenses will 
be paid in accordance with the County Council Scale. 

The appointment will be subject to the provisions 
of the Local Government Superannuation Act and the 
successful candidate will be required to pass a medical 
examination. 

Applications stating age, full details of qualifications 
and experience, accompanied by copies of three recent 
testimonials, should be forwarded to the County 
Medical Officer, County Health Department, 35, Bridge 
Street, Hereford, not later than a fortnight from the 
date of this advertisement. 


R. C. HANSEN, 
Clerk of the Council. 


WOLVERHAMPTON, DUDLEY AND DISTRICTS 
INSTITUTION FOR THE BLIND. 
Home Teacher of the Blind. 

Applications are invited for the position of Home 
Teacher of the Blind (sighted). Salary and conditions 
of service in accordance with Grade 1 of the Administra- 
tive, Professional and Technical Division of the 
National Joint Committee. Commencing salary £390 
per annum, rising by increments of £15 per annum toa 
maximum of £435. The appointment will be subject to 
the provisions of the Local Government Superannuation 
Act and the successful applicant will be required to pass 
a medical examination. 

Applicant must hold the Certificate of the College of 
Teachers of the Blind, and should have had experience 
of blind welfare work. 

The successful applicant will be an official of the 
County Borough of Dudley, but will work under the 
direction of the Wolverhampton, Dudley and Districts 
Institution for the Blind. 

Applications, stating age, full details of qualifications 
and experience, accompanied by copies of two recent 
testimonials should be forwarded to the undersigned, 
not later than 30th June, 1948. 

J. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Superintendent and Secretary. 
62, Waterloo Road, Wolverhampton. 
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CITY OF SHEFFIELD EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
Sheffield School for Blind Children \ 

As part of a regional scheme, the Sheffield Education — 
Committee have assumed control of the Sheffield 
School for Blind Children. This School is to be ~ 
maintained as a Primary School. ; 

The Staffing of the School is being reorganised and ~ 
applications are invited to fill the following vacancies:— 

Two Resident Teachers (men) experienced in teaching 
all the normal activities of the Junior School. 

One Woman Teacher, resident or non-resident, with 
Infant training and experience. 

Possession of a special qualification for teaching 
the Blind, though desirable, is not essential, but selected 
candidates will have opportunity to qualify within a 
reasonable time. 

Salary will be in accordance with the Burnham 
Scale for teachers in special schools, with the addition 
of board residence in return for supervisory duties. 

Forms of application may be obtained from the 
undersigned and completed forms should be returned 
as early as possible. 

STANLEY MOFFETT, 
Director of Education. 


Education Office, 
SHEFFIELD, I. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. , 
Applications are invited for the post of qualified 
assistant mistress (resident) at North House School for 
Blind, 49, Princes Way, Wimbledon, $.W.19. Previous 
experience with the blind is not essential. Candidates 
not holding the Diploma of the College of Teachers 
of the Blind will be required to obtain it within three 
years of the date of appointment. Teaching will be © 
with children aged 6—8 years. Ability to play piano ~ 
and teach junior handwork and P.T. is desirable. | 

Burnham scale salary with two additional increments 
throughout the scale carried beyond the maximum, 
plus a further additional increment for holders of the 
Diploma of the College of Teachers of the Blind. 
Emoluments of board, lodging and washing, in 
consideration of supervisory and extraneous duties 
outside school hours and at week-ends. 

Forms of application from Education Officer (T.S.5), 
County Hall, S.E.1 (stamped addressed envelope 
necessary), returnable within two weeks of the 
appearance of this advertisement. Canvassing dis- 
qualifies. (1468.) 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


Applications are invited for the post of qualified 
assistant master (resident) at Linden Lodge Residential 
School for Blind, Bolingbroke Grove, Wandsworth 
Common, S.W.11. Previous experience with . blind 
children not essential: Candidates not holding the 
Diploma of the College of Teachers of the Blind will be 
required to obtain it within three years of the date of 
appointment. Teaching will be mainly with children 
of primary school age and ability to teach P.T. and 
swimming and play the piano or violin desirable. 

Burnham Scale Salary with two additional incre- 
ments throughout the scale carried beyond the maxi- 
mum, plus a further additional increment for holders 
of the Diploma of the College of Teachers of the Blind. 
Emoluments of board, lodging and washing in 
consideration of supervisory and extraneous duties 
outside school hours and at week-ends. 

Form of application from Education Officer (T.S.5), 
County Hall, S.E.1 (stamped addressed envelope 
necessary), returnable within two weeks of the 
appearance of this advertisement. Canvassing dis- 
qualifies. (1469.) 
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A DEAF-BLIND MAN AT THE MICROPHONE 


Buea DAR SCOLLDOR PE 


SUALLY, when I write an article for THE NEW BEACON, it: is written under an 
urge so strong that the putting down of the thoughts is no labour. They flow 
out without any preparation and without any hesitation. I have never found 
it difficult to write these articles, because I have something to say which has 
simply got to come out ; but here, sitting down to try to tell you “ what it felt 
like’ at the microphone, I am conscious of that lack of inspiration which one 
hears about when listening to some writer telling of his mental wrestlings. You 
see, it was all very ordinary. I expect almost all novices feel very much as I 

did at the “ mike.” 

One thing did impress me however : the fact that I could do it at all; for I never was a speaker. 
- Never in my life could I be cajoled to make even the shortest oration at a friendly party or club dinner. 
~ “Not me!” I would firmly declare, “ I’ll listen to you and laugh at your jokes obediently but no 
speech making for me! ”’ 

Why, then, when our General Secretary first told me that the National Deaf-Blind Helpers’ 
~ League had been allotted an Appeal and “if you can do it yourself, that’s that !’’—why did I not 
promptly decline ? 

Firstly, because I fad already seen what kind of charitable appeals can be made on behalf of 
the disabled, and some of them had made me squirm. The idea seemed to be to wring the withers 
of the public without any consideration of the effect such pitiful pictures were going to have on the 
relations between the public and the handicapped. If someone was going to appeal on our behalf it 
must be done in a manner that would allow us to hold up our heads afterwards. 

Secondly, although money was necessary, there was something even more vital: our great need 
is for personal friends. Periodical socials and outings are all very well but it’s the everyday life that 
is the real problem, and there is only one way to make that endurable. Every deaf-blind person 
needs his own little circle of real friends and he needs friends who are not relatives, are not within 
his household circle. That is the vital need, and with this first great opportunity of reaching the public, 
this need, I thought, must be given prominence. Rees; 

Thirdly, there was the adventure in it for myself. It would be a lark. It would be something 
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to swank about. Oh yes, I’m very human ! 
After all, when one is deaf-blind one has to make 
new forms of interest and amusement and the 
form that attracts me is the attempting of things 
which others have said ‘‘ cannot be done.”’ 


Finally, I was not committing myself by 
agreeing to have the test which the B.B.C. 
thought necessary in view of my deafness. 
And so, after writing the script which I felt 
was the kind we deaf-blind people could bear 
to have the public hear, I sallied forth one day 
in March to see what it was like at the B.B.C. 


It was a grand day. Peggy and I strolled 
down Regent Street as far as the Circus, in a 
glorious spring sunshine. I could see the scene 
in my mind’s eye as plainly as I’d seen it so 
many times with my eyes—the lovely curve of 
Regent Street, the smart shops, the hurrying 
crowds. It was new to Peggy and I got a little 
kick out of “showing her round” and dis- 
covering that I’d not forgotten any of the 
layout of the streets. We turned back and 
walked to the B.B.C. Outside, our genial 
General Secretary, Mrs. L. Johnson, was waiting 
for us, rather anxious, I gathered. My voice was 
pitched too low for the noisy traffic and that 
worried her. ‘“‘ He won’t pass the test,’ she 
declared to Peggy. I grinned and said nothing. 


We entered what appeared to me to be a 
spacious hall. It felt empty to me, but Peggy 
said it was a busy scene with people hurrying 
-in.and out all the time. Nobody touched me 
and the floor gave no vibration, so it was 
empty so far as I was concerned. We sat. 
Mrs. Johnson was undoubtedly anxious. I 
could feel it in every touch of her finger as she 
tried to chat desultorily. She was waiting 
to go over the top! She had a list of what she 
called “ Bigwigs’’ as a reserve if I flopped. I 
was not very worried. My voice is ordinary ; 
it might, or might not, be suitable for the mike. 
I was more interested in wondering just how one 
does broadcast. I remembered seeing a film 
of someone sitting at a table and broadcasting. 
Would it be like that ?. Or would it be in a big 
room and should I have to stand before the 
mike ? 


A lady appeared, Miss Leslie, Head of the 
Appeals Department. She shook hands and I 
said ‘“‘How d’ye do?” quite nicely. We 
went up in the lift and walked along corridors. 
A little business with double doors which Peggy 
negotiated quite neatly with me, and I found 
myself standing beside a table. There was 
an ordinary armchair drawn up close to it, anda 
corrugated rubber mat laid on its surface. I 
was told to sit and to lean forward with my 
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forearms resting on the rubber mat. The mike — 
hung down over the table. I put out a hand, 
gingerly, to get the position of the mike and 
settled myself into the chair to hit it properly. 
Miss Leslie explained that she would go into 
the next room where she would sit at an 
ordinary receiver and listen in. Peggy would 
tap my shoulder when the green light changed 
to red and I would then begin. All this was very 
interesting and I had no cares, for I knew it was 
just a test. 


A few moments sitting silent and the tap came ~ 
from Peggy. I launched out. I did my best. 
Completing the talk, I sat quite still and then 
Miss Leslie returned. ‘‘O.K.,’’ said she on 
my hand, and weuld you believe it, I found my 
hand was shaking like a leaf! Id been bluffing 
myself all the time. I'd bluffed myself into 


_ thinking it was not very much of a job. Id 


bluffed all my fear and nerves ; but now it was 
done, and well done. They were pleased, and I 
felt queer, weak, rather foolish. What a fat- 
headed hand J had—look at it shivering like-a 
jelly! Miss Leslie pushed a cigarette at me, 
and I regained control. .. 


The day came. Another lovely sunny day it 
was. A“ bad day,” according to Peggy who was 
rather annoyed with the weather clerk for saving - 
for my broadcast the one nice day after a week 
of rain ! 


Peggy and I arved at fhe B.B Gyan “Beod 
time. Miss Leslie appeared again, cool, friendly 
and efficient. We entered the same room. I 
greeted the rubber mat as an old friend. 
“Would you like to run-through it once?” 
asked Miss Leslie. I did. I was quite all right. 
Not very worried. We sat chatting at the 
table, about this and that. Miss Leslie was 
interested when I told her about the recent 
exhibition which the N.I.B. had held at Barnet. 
I asked whether the B.B.C. had thought of 
employing blind shorthand-typists and said they 
were as efficient as any sighted ones. Then, 
as the time drew near, I remarked: “‘ I am now 
going to be very dumb: not one more word 
from me, or my voice will be like a rasp.” She 
laughed and pushed a glass of water across to 
me, together with a cigarette. I said, thought- 
fully: “‘ Ah! I forgot that all speakers have a 
glass of water—perhaps that’s why I was never 
keen on speaking.’’ Miss Leslie reached for my 
hand and wrote “ Yes, and all very distinguis hd 
speakers have a glass of whisky afterwards!” 
I said, quizzically: ‘I do feel distinguished, 
somehow ...’' Someone came in and Miss 
Leslie said: “ Here is your announcer.” A big 
hand grasped mine and wrote with speed and 
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i accuracy “Good Luck!” and I met the No. 1 
. Announcer, Stuart Hibberd. He is a big man, 


broad and well made, grey of hair and with a 

grey moustache. I liked his hand immensely. 

q see “ You just tap my shoulder and I’ll 
e off. 


Then, silence: I sat ready with Stuart 
The others: left the room to go 
into the next room and listen in. The seconds 
dragged. My brain was working fast, but not 
to much purpose. I could only think of getting 
off the mark smoothly. I couldn’t think further 
than the first sentence. Not for the life of me 
could I remember what came after that. I 
must be ready to start off with a level voice. 
Not jerky ... The seconds seemed ages... . 
Had something gone wrong? Fathead: musn’t 
get windy like that. A hand, laid gently on my 
Shoulder. I tensed. Now was ¢his the signal 
or wasn't it? It wasnotatap. Was he making 
a little gesture of encouragement and telling 
me to get ready or was this his idea of being 
careful not to give me a shock by a sudden 
tap? I daren’t ask. My brain sizzled and 
I looked up over my shoulder, mutely question- 
ing. The hand moved from my shoulder and 
laid itself gently on my own hand and pressed. 
I must risk it. 
misunderstanding had given me a bad moment 
and I had to grip myself to keep my voice 
steady. Was I  overspeaking? Nothing 
happened. Anyway, I was launched now: 
no going back; get down to it! And I forgot 
everything. I talked to that mike. I did not 
dare let my mind go roaming. I did not dare 


_ think of the people who were listening. I talked 


to the mike. The mike was “ people.” It had 
all the personality of all the people I was trying 
to reach. It had a heart and I must get at it. 


It was rather a grand sensation. No more 
nervousness. I was having a heart to heart 
talk, and because the matter of the talk came 
right from my own heart, I didn’t think about 
nerves now, I just told that mike things. 


I said “Good night,’ and sat quite still. 
Then Stuart reached and grasped my hand 
again, A grand hand; and he was certainly 
a little excited. He said: ‘Perfect! abso- 
lutely perfect!’ and all I could do was to 
look up at him and grin and say: ‘“ Was it?” 
Miss Leslie and Peggy came in. Miss Leslie 
took my hand and wrote “It was splendid. 
You got it across fine.” But I didn’t speak. 
My brain hadn’t come back from where it had 
been. I just sat silent. 


Peggy said: “Miss Leslie wants to know 
whether you still feel distinguished?” I said: 


~ / 
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I launched out. But that initial 
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“T feel dry,” and that brought us back to 
normal. We left the studio, went down in the 
lift and into the Duty Room. I met the Duty 
Officer and with him a man named Dennis 
Jehnstone who was giving a talk that same 
evening. We sat around a little table and drinks 
were brought. I never enjoyed a whisky more. 
Dennis. said: “What I can’t understand is 
how you have retained your speech so well.” 
I said: “I suppose it’s because I’ve never 
stopped talking!” That got a laugh but I 
went on to explain that so many’ deaf people 
are driven for companionship into the deaf 
world and so get little opportunity of using 
their voices, with a consequent deterioration. 
Miss Leslie said: ‘“‘Something quite unusual 


is happening. People are already ringing up . 


to confirm the address to which they can send 
donations. That has never happened before ; 
never such an immediate response.” 


It was a most friendly and pleasant little 
party and we left at 9.30 to catch our train, 
feeling very tired but exceedingly pleased with 
ourselves. I was even more pleased later. 
The letters from my deaf-blind friends began 
to come in and that was what left the deepest 
impression on me. They were so happy, so 
glad to think that someone whom they trusted 
had spoken for them. 


And, to close this rather dull account with 
a little picture, my dog, “‘ Sparke,”’ had listened 
in as attentively as anyone. She had gone to my 
mother’s house and was obviously feeling pipped. 
She had curled herself up and would not be 
coaxed by any of the humans sitting round the 
little table on which the wireless stood. The 
end of the Service preceding the broadcast 
appeal left her quite ‘‘ unmoved.’ Stuart’s 
voiced passed over her. But then, she was up 
in a flash with ears pricked and every sense 
alert. She stood on her hind legs with front 
paws on the edge of the table, her eyes, lovely 
amber eyes, glowing. The six people watched 
her in astonishment but she had no eyes for 
them. She stood there, quite motionless, 
throughout the whole Appeal; and when my 
voice ceased she peered round to the back of 
the wireless and, finding no master there, she 
returned to her corner and took no more notice 
of anything. ‘of 

Was the Appeal a success? The readers of 
THE NEw BEACON are keys to the answer. 
May I appeal to you, who work amongst us, 
to make every effort to gain what I wanted for 
the deaf-blind—that little circle of personal 
friends ? 
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THE DEATH OF A GREAT LEADER 


FAYER, LONDON 


It is with feelings of the profoundest sorrow 
that we announce the death, on Monday, | 
21st June, at his home, Long Meadow, - 
Goring-on-Thames, in his 85th year, of 


CAPTAIN SIR BEACHCROFT TOWSE, V.C., K.C.V.O., C.B.E. 


3 President of the National Institute for the Blind . 
Vice-President of St. Dunstan’s Vice-President of the Greater London Fund for the — 


Vice-President of the Incorporated Blind | 
Association for Promoting the Vice-President of the Hepburn Starey Blind nid : 
General Welfare of the Blind Society 

Vice-President of Worcester College Chairman of the British Wireless for the Blind Fund 
for the Blind Chairman of Sir Beachcroft Towse Ex-Service Fund 


Vice-President of the British Legion on . | 
Serjeant-at-Arms in Ordinary to His Majesty the King 4 


Knight of Grace of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem — : 
Member of the Court of the Worshipful Company of Clothworkers ; : 
Member of the Livery of the Worshipful Company of Fishmongers | % 
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to Wellington College. 
_ Third Seaforth Highlanders and was gazetted 

to the Gordon Highlanders in 1885. He accom-. 
panied his regiment to Egypt, Malta, Ceylon 
and India, and while in India served with the 


was out shooting elephants. 
-and made his kill, when he found himself separ- 


his life ; 
elephant’s tail and at length found his way 
_ back to camp. 


born in Albert Road, Regent’s Park on 
St. George’s Day, April 23rd, 1864. 
As a boy, high-spirited and adventurous, 
he thought of the Navy as a career and he was 
sent to Stubbington House. Later, however, 
it was decided that he should be prepared for 
the Army and he was accordingly transferred 
In 1883 he joined the 


Fo tom i Beachcroft Beckwith Towse was 


Chitral Relief Force and was present at the 
storming of the Malakand Pass. For these 
services he received the medal with clasp. 
He was promoted Captain in 1896, and in 1897- 
g8 took part in the North-Western Frontier 
and Tirah campaigns and again earned distinc- 
tion with two clasps. 

Many stories are told of his courage and 
powers of endurance during his life in India. 
Not many people have been lost in the jungle 
for four days and have managed to keep their 
nerve and find their way out. This was what 
happened on one occasion when Captain Towse 


ated from his tracker. The only food he had 
was the identification mark of his kill—the 
elephant’s tail! This was the means of saving 
for four days he subsisted on raw 


Polo was his favourite sport and it was whilst 


engaged in a game that he received a very 


severe injury to his knee and had to return to 
England for treatment. He was told that his 


leg would have to be amputated, but he refused 


to accept this as inevitable and decided to try 


_the effect of a long course of massage, which 
proved wholly successful. 


It was during this 
period that Captain Towse was married—on 
crutches—to Miss Gertrude Christie, in 1892. 
In October, 1899, he was off again to the wars 
with the 1st Battalion of his Regiment, this 
time to South Africa. He was present at the 
advance on Kimberley and took part in the 
battle of Magersfontein. He was awarded the 
Queen’s Medal with three clasps and—supreme 
honour—was twice recommended for the Vic- 
toria Cross. On the first occasion, in Igoo, 
when his colonel was mortally wounded, he 
stayed with him under heavy fire until help 
arrived. Four months later, in rgo1r, he was 


He had trailed © 


A NOBLE CAREER 


defending a position on the top of Mount Thaba 
with twelve men when a force of about 150 
Boers attempted to dislodge the tiny party 
and called on them to surrender. 
Towse’s reply was to order his men to charge, 
and it was while he was leading them to rout 
the enemy that he was struck by the bullet 
which blinded him. 

At first it was thought that he could not 
live long, so’serious were his wounds, but his 
boundless courage rose to the challenge and he 
won through. On his way home after the 
disaster, he refused firmly to have a guide or 
help of any kind, for he felt that the sooner he 
grasped the threads of his new life in an inde- 
pendent way, the better. In this way he showed 
himself one of the great pioneers in the advance 
of the blind towards self-support and sturdy 
independence, and one of the great creators of 
the modern outlook. But he could not rest 
contented simply with victory over himself. 
His brilliant military career now lay behind 
him, but denied the chance of further service 
in this field, he turned all his vigorous powers 


of body and mind to another form of service— 


that of the blind community. In Igor, he 
joined the Council of the National Institute 
for the Blind, of which he was appointed Vice- 
Chairman in the same year, and he also became 
a member of the Committee of the Incorporated 
Association for Promoting the General Welfare 
of the Blind. 

When he first joined the National Institute’s 
Council, the total income from all sources was 
£9,700 ; to-day it is over £500,000. He travelled 
throughout the length and breadth of the country 
to help the work of the N.I.B. and to foster 
public interest in the welfare of the blind. He 
took a special interest in the establishment of 
the only Public School for blind girls in the 
country, Chorleywood College for Girls with 
Little or No Sight, and as the Institute’s Chairman 
(an office he held until 1944) was personally 
responsible for promoting a fund to secure 
the College’s financial position. 

Year after year he came up to London from 
his home at Goring several times a week to do 
a full day’s job in his office at the Institute, 
and it was rare that a week passed by without 
some evening function to preside over or attend 
—and they ranged from balls in the West End 
to boxing matches in the East End. During 


the Second World War, when London was> 


anything but a safe place, Sir Beachcroft 
travelled regularly to town, not only to carry 
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on his work as Chairman of the National Insti- 
tute, but as a member of the Livery of the 
Fishmongers’ Company and of the Court of 
the Clothworkers’ Company ; - health reasons 
alone prevented him from taking up the Master- 
ship of the latter Company, to which he was 
elected in 1941. He also travelled far and wide 
throughout the country. In 1940, for instance, 
when bombing: was at its height, he insisted 
on going to Liverpool to speak at the annual 
meeting of the Liverpool Workshops for the 
Blind, and, not content with that, visited the 
Institute’s Sunshine Homes at Southport (later 
destroyed by bombs) and at Leamington and 
two Homes for the Blind. 

But during all this ceaseless activity for the 
welfare of the Blind, Towse had by no means 
forgotten his first love—the welfare of the 
soldier. When the First World War broke out 
in 1914, he persuaded the War Office to allow 
him to go out to France and help the wounded 
in the hospitals, and he was appointed Hon. 
Staff Captain at the Base Hospitals, without 
pay or allowances. By making brief notes in 
Braille concerning the patient’s wounds and 
the address of his next-of-kin, he remembered 
each individual case, and wrote home to parents, 
wives or friends, telling them all about their 
men. He would work far into the night at his 
typewriter and rarely snatched more than a 
few hours’ sleep. Though officially attached 
to Base Hospitals, he gravitated towards the 
front line whenever he could. He was mentioned 
in Despatches for his devoted services and was 
awarded three medals. 

In the early days of the ae war he intro- 
duced another great personality to the world 
of Blind Welfare—Sir Arthur Pearson, who, 
in 1915, became. President of the National 
Institute for the Blind. Between them they 
laid the foundation of St. Dunstan’s. It was 
natural that Captain Towse’s thoughts should 
have turned in this direction because. of his 
own experience and that of the wounded men 
he was doing so much to cheer and encourage 
by the unconscious force of his own example. 
Yet, here again, his attention was not mono- 
polised by the blinded soldier and the wounded 
soldier. He was deeply concerned with the 
future which awaited all soldiers after the war 
was won. With that in mind, he helped, in 
1918, to launch the organisation of the Comrades 
of the Great War, and as Chairman, travelled 
during two years over 120,000 miles in the 
British Isles. Sir Patrick Hannon, M.P., who 
was Honorary Secretary of the association, 
described his work in,a tribute published in 
Ihe Times of June 25th, in these terms: ‘‘ He 
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was the confident and convincing exponent oft ‘ 


the need of carefully considered organisation 


in the interests of ex-service men following © 
upon the war. It will be recalled that the 
Comrades of the Great War gave birth to the © 
British Legion and formed the sub-structure 
of the growth of the legion in its early stages. 


_ At our offices in Victoria Street and subsequently 


in Grosvenor Crescent, he was actively at work 
early and late... His energy, enthusiasm and ~ 
clear thinking, notwithstanding his complete 
blindness, were the astonishment of his 
colleagues.” Nor was his enthusiasm confined 
to his own country. He travelled far and wide 
for the Empire Service League, and on one 
occasion toured South Africa with Field- 
Marshal Earl Haig, seeking to preserve and 
deepen the bonds of comradeship forged during 
the war. For many years he was Vice-President 
of the British Legion, an office which he held 
up to the time of his death. 

Though St. Dunstan’s had been established 
to care for men in the Services who had lost 
their sight through enemy action, Towse realised 
that there was no special help available for 
ex-soldiers, sailors and airmen who went 
blind through other causes after the war or | 
for the blind dependents of serving or ex-service 
men. In 1923, therefore, he inaugurated a 
“Special Fund for Blind Ex-Service Men,” 
which later came to be called the “ Sir Beach- 
croft Towse Ex-Service Fund.” Many men 
and their families have been helped through 
this Fund, which 1s still in active existence. 

The Second World War brought Sir Beach- 
croft into yet another field of service. It was 
obvious that special provision would need to 
be made for civilians blinded through air raids. 
Sir Beachcroft at once offered his own. home, 
Long Meadow, Goring-on-Thames, for the 
purpose. The offer was gratefully accepted, 
and it was here in this beautiful riverside country 
house that the first Queen Elizabeth Home of 
Recovery was established. Sir Beachcroft 
himself planned every detail of the lovely 
grounds of his home. At the gates of the drive 
is a picturesque lodge, built entirely from a 
model designed by him, and his skill with the 
lathe and plane is shown in the panelling of his 
study which he made and erected himself. 
In the gardens he made his own pergolas and 
in his younger days, if tree-felling had to be 
done, he thought nothing of climbing 50 or 60 
feet to fix the ropes. Even in his latter years he 
taught many a man how to use a double- 
handled saw and cut timber. At one time, like © 
other country squires, he kept a famous herd 
of black pedigree pigs. In the summer months, 


| 


| regret almost too deep for words,” 
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‘he was often to be seen sculling on the river, 


which he loved and knew intimately. Fly- 
fishing was another of his favourite pastimes 


and his prowess in this respect was well-known. 
Everything to which Sir Beachcroft applied 


_ himself was done with exactness and style. 


To those men and women who passed through 


Long Meadow on the first stage of their j journey 
_back to normal life, the example of this ‘ 


very 
gentil, parfit knight,” who had achieved so 
great a mastery over blindness, was a source of 


| constant inspiration, and all will remember him 
| not only with admiration and thankfulness but 
| with deep affection. 


On December r4th, Sir Beachcroft 


1944, 


resigned the Chairmanship of the National 
| Institute’s Executive Council, which he had 
vheld for 21 years, on account of continuous 
‘ill-health and advancing years. 


His resignation 


| was received by his colleagues on the Council 
| and the members of the Institute’s staff “ with 


a sense of personal loss and poignancy of 
and he was 


_unanimously elected President, an office which 


Pearson in 1921. 


had been vacant since the death of Sir Arthur 
On his 80th birthday, the 
chief officers of the N.I.B. sent him a Talking 
Book record in which each gave him a special 


~ 
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message, some of them being in voices familiar 


to him for over a quarter of a century. 

Sir Beachcroft’s striking figure, with its 
soldierly bearing and immaculate attire, was 
often to be seen at Court functions. In 1900 
Queen Victoria honoured Captain Towse by 
making him a Sergeant-at-Arms in Ordinary 
and from 1903-1939 he was a member of the 
Honourable Corps of Gentlemen-at-Arms. He 
was on guard at the Lying-in-State of four 
sovereigns, Queen Victoria, King Edward VII, 
Queen Alexandra and King George V. 

The years brought him further honours. 
In 1920 he received the order of the C.B.E., 
and in 1927 he was created a Knight Commander 
of the Royal Victorian Order in recognition of 
his valuable services to the blind and to ex- 
service men. In the same year he became a 
Knight of .Grace of the Order of St. John of 
Jerusalem. 

In 1935 his wife died and from that time 
onwards his niece, Miss Bertram, made her home 
with him and looked after him in his long illness. 
This he bore with his customary patience and 
courage, even in his bed devoting himself to 
work, even in the last hours thinking of the 
needs of his blinded ex-Servicemen. 

‘And so to the faithful warrior came rest. 


‘TRIBUTES TO A FRIEND AND FELLOW-WORKER 


Some appreciations of the character and work of Sir Beachcroft Towse from his colleagues in Blind 
Welfare of many years’ standing. 


From Mr. A. J. W. Kitchin, Hon. Treasurer, 
National Institute for the Blind :—I worked with 
Sir Beachcroft Towse .for more than twenty 
years. He was Chairman and I was Hon. 
Treasurer of the N.I.B. and also of the Ex- 
Service Fund which he founded, and which 
he loved. He was at all times a soldier and a 
Gordon Highlander. I learned to love him, 
as indeed did everyone who worked with him. 
His courtesy was. superb and his courage heroic. 
He would face any odds and his V.C., of which 
he never spoke, was earned twice over and one 
felt that that it might have been earned a dozen 
times. He was without fear. As a visitor to 
Homes for the Blind, and especially to blind 
babies, he was delightful. To blind people of 
all ranks of life he was inspiration. 

He taught always that blindness was a call 
to work. The blind must learn to be indepen- 
dent of sighted and sympathetic friends. A 
fine carpenter, he scorned the use of safety tools. 
He had hosts of friends of all classes, but never 
lost the common touch. His correspondence 


4 


was enormous even to the last. It was a great 
privilege to have worked with him so long. 
He was in truth a MAN. 


From Mr. Henry J. Wagg, a Vice-President 
and Member of the National Institute’s Council :— 
Twenty-six years ago I was invited to become a 
member of the Council of the National Institute. 
The words, I believe, were: “ Come and give a 
hand, we are almost on the rocks.” 

I ought to have said: “ Thank you.” I hope 
I did. Not only did it give me a very well- 
worth-while job, but it enabled me to meet, 
and work with, and secure the friendship of, 
the man who everyone knew then as Captain 
Towse, the blind V.C. Ifexample is better than 
precept, I certainly learnt more from this great 
and good man than any schoolmaster or preacher 
could teach me. 

He knew no fear. Difficulties were just 
something to overcome, other men’s troubles 
were always of more importance to him than his 
own. Duty and loyalty were his watchwords. 
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Captain Towse became Chairman a few months 
after I joined the Council and it was not many 
years before he steered the Institute off the 
rocks. He lived to see it well afloat and with 
a captain and crew determined to keep it so 
and carry on the great work. 

An oft used saying is: “‘I would give my eyes 
for that.’”’ I wonder if Towse made a bad bar- 
gain when he lost hiseyes ? Inreturn, he became 
one who was the admiration of the world and 
earned the gratitude and affection of countless 
men and women. I believe he would say: 
“My pain and suffering have been well worth 
while.” 

We know not what comes after, but if there 
is any sorting in the next world, Beachcroft 
Towse will be a leading figure in Heaven as 
he was on earth. 


From Mr. W. Percy Merrick, Member of the 
Council of the National Institute: I well 
remember the occasion when Captain Towse, 
V.C., first took his seat on the Council of the now 
National Institute for the Blind. He said little 
at that meeting, but one felt instinctively that 
his heart was in the work, and that the cause 
of the blind had acquired a champion of no 
ordinary powers and initiative. 
outset of the first World War he called a 
special meeting of that Council to consider 
the best way of providing for the re-education 
of blinded service men; something, he said, 
must be done to save them from the sense of 
depression and from the difficulty of rearranging 
their lives which he himself had encountered. 
That was the origin of St. Dunstan’s Hostel, 
and throughout his long subsequent life he 
worked with unflagging energy and devotion 
to relieve the newly blinded, both military and 
civilian. 

His geniality and ever ready practical sym- 
pathy endeared him even to casual acquain- 
tances, while the members of meetings under 
his chairmanship reconciled their differences 
and left with a feeling of friendship and in an 
atmosphere of harmony. 


From the Rev. Canon C. E. Bolam, Chief 
Chaplain to the National Institute :—It is thirty- 
five years since I first met Sir Beachcroft Towse, 
and during all the years he has been to me a 
wise leader and close friend. To all of us 
engaged in Blind Welfare, and to all for whom 
we work, he has been a shining example and a 
perpetual inspiration. His splendid courage, 
his courtesy and uprightness of character, have 
made him for all of us the ideal Knight—the 
Galahad of the Blind World, ‘‘sans peur et 
sans reproche.” 
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At the very © 


From Sit Ian Fraser, Chairman of St. Dun- — 
stan’s :—‘‘ There is a man called Captain Towse — 


who will be coming to visit you.” _ 
hear more. ‘“‘ He’sa V.C.”’ “ What is he coming 


for ?’’ I said. There was a pause, then, “ Well, - 


I waited to — 


5 
: 


he was blinded in the South African War and — 
he’s out here visiting fellows in hospital, to write — 


letters home for them and cheer them up,’ ~ 
Blinded, I thought, and a 


i 
Here was confirma- — 


said the doctor. 
kind of dread assailed me. 


* 


tion indeed of my worst fears, for I had been 
lying in a Base Hospital in France for two or — 
three weeks following the Somme Battle with — 
my head swathed in bandages so that only my © 


mouth showed. 


He did not come to see me because I was 
moved on, but this was the first time I heard of — 
him and he was going to write letters for me. 
There was an idea, not indeed a welcome one, © 
for I wanted to write them myself, but how ~ 


would he do it ? 
a blind man doing something useful. 


first incentive to Captain Towse. 


I had begun to think about — 
Many — 
young blinded soldiers of the old war owed their — 


— 


I met him first when he paid a visit to Port-— 
land Place where Sir Arthur Pearson had ~ 


established a house for training of blinded 
He dropped -his 


officers at St. Dunstan’s. 


coffee spoon and picked it up. He moved about — 


easily, talking to one and another, and he had 
been totally blind for fifteen years or more 


All this is commonplace enough to your readers _ 


and to all who have been in the blind world for 
any time, but to the newly blinded person the 


example is impressive and encourages emulation. ~ 

A few years later I heard him speaking at an — 
ex-Service men’s meeting advocating the found- — 
ing of the Comrades of the Great War, one of 


the original Societies which later was fused with 
others to make the British Legion. 


I sat with him on the N.I.B. Council in the — 
early ‘twenties when he was Vice-Chairman, ~ 
and latterly when he was Chairman. He and I~ 
were colleagues on the Governing Board of — 
Worcester College and in recent years on the 
Executive Council of St. Dunstan’s and I helped — 
him a little to found the Wireless for the Blind — 


Fund. At times we quarrelled and we made 


friends again. He was a difficult man to quarrel © 
with, for he was so kindly and courteous. The — 
Blind World is the better for his life and work, — 


and we are all the poorer for his passing. 


From Mr. S. W. Starling, Secretary and General 


Manager, Incorporated Association for Promoting — 
the General Welfare of the Blind :—Of all the 
characters who have played an important part in ~ 


Blind Welfare over the last 50 years, few stand — 


ji 
$- 
“sy 


out with such marked distinction as Sir Beach- 

_ croft Towse. His blindness made him all the 
more appreciative of the difficulties and give him 

an urge to help the blind to overcome their 

| handicap. His example, coupled with the 
encouragement he gave to those similarly 
afflicted, was thus so much more effective than 
the precept of those who could see. 

One could approach Sir Beachcroft knowing 
that one would be received with the utmost 
friendliness and charm, and that any project 

| one had in mind for the furtherance of the 
| interests of the blind would receive his fullest 
attention. 
| I have good reason for remembering the per- 
| sonal help he gave to the Associations I represent, 
without which the projects I unfolded to him 
| would not have materialised. To mention one 
' in particular was the financing of the “ Skilled 
Hands” National Sales Poster. It appealed to 
him because his aim and object in life was to 
encourage the blind to be useful. 

Soon after the war broke out, I remember he 

was deeply concerned about the Workshops of 

the Association of the General Welfare carrying 
on in spite of the war and the difficulties that 
lay ahead. It was a great joy to him to know 
that the work of my Association (of which he 


_was an Hon. Treasurer for many years.and - 


later a Vice-President) was able, in spite of its 
many setbacks, to continue its work. His 
gentleness, sympathetic understanding and for- 
~ bearing are virtues which can well be emulated 
by all who are called to work in the sphere of 
_ which he was so noble a leader. 
“His life was gentle and the elements so 
mixed in him that Nature might stand up and 
say to all the world, ‘ This was a man!’ ”’ 


From Mr. R. H. Hyde-Thomson, Chairman, 
Greater London Fund for the Blind :—By the 
death of Sir Beachcroft Towse, the Greater 

- London Fund for the Blind has lost its original— 

and for many years its only—vVice-President. 

_ We shall always remember his wise counsel so 

readily given, and his unfailing interest and 

practical help in all our affairs. 

Sir Beachcroft was associated closely with 
Geranium Day, speaking at all our important 
public meetings where the warmth of his recep- 
tion showed the depth of affection-with which 
he was- regarded by his audiences. On Flag- 

day itself, as long as his health permitted, he 
visited many of the depot-holders, whom he 

never failed to inspire and encourage by his 

_ words of thanks and appreciation. 

He was a true friend to the blind and a brave 

- example. 


a 
- 


" 
~ 
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_ From Mr. W. McG. Eagar, Secretary-General, 
National Institute for the Blind :—Sir Beach- 
croft Towse’s appearance, his unsurpassed 
record of bravery as a soldier, and the 
decision he made when he?had been blinded 
to “do what he could for other blind people,”’ 
followed by a lifetime of devotion to their 
cause, made him a unique personality and power _ 
in Blind Welfare. The number of men blinded 
in the Boer War was very small. The idea of - 
‘learning to be blind,” i.e., of overcoming 
blindness, was not familiar then as it now is ; 
it was largely his example which made the idea 
practicable. 


As a young Officer he delighted in travel and 
sport in every country where soldiering took 
him. When he could no longer pursue his 
Army career, he continued to fish for salmon 
and knew as much about the water and the 
wind and what the fish was likely to think of 
the fly as any other fisherman. He was keenly 
interested in his garden; he rowed well and 
carpentered with precision. He lived fully. 
He once said to me that blindness had given 
him an opportunity of doing something with — 
his life. He took that opportunity in a great 
way. He was above all things a great gentle- 
man. His courtesy was constant and unfailing. 
Those who worked with him, and even the few 
who from time to time were in conflict with 
him on some matter of policy, knew that he 
was incapable of rudeness, meanness or double- 
dealing. 

It was characteristic of him that as soon as it 
became evident that civilians would be blinded 
by bombing in another war, he offered the 
N.I.B. his own house at Goring-on-Thames 
for the training of war-blinded civilians. The 
N.I.B. accepted the offer, and it was a grief to 
him shortly after that to have to give up the 
active chairmanship of the N.I.B. because of 
age and illness; but in Long Meadow as a 
Home of Recovery he found compensation. 
The newly-blinded people who went there 
found that they were his guests. He was 
intensely interested in each one of them even 
when he could no longer move about the house 
or the garden. His courage and his courtesy 
pervaded the whole place so that it had an 
atmosphere all of its own drawn directly from 
him. It was a beautiful last chapter, a perfect 


ending to a long and noble life. 


From Mr. Ben. Purse, formerly a blind Head 
of Department at the National Institute :— 
It was my very great privilege to know Captain 
Sir Ernest Beachcroft Towse for nearly 40 years, 
and to share his close friendship and be a coll- 
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eague of his for the greater portion of that 
period. 

I first met Sir Beachcroft at the British and 
Foreign Blind Association (now the National 
Institute for the Blind) in the year 1910, and 
met him quite frequently during the following 
six years when I joined the staff of the Institute. 
From that time onward I had innumerable 
opportunities of seeing him-at work and sharing, 
to some extent at least, the enthusiasm, and I 
hope the zeal, which characterised all his 
activities. 

In those days he was a very dynamic person- 
ality. Such a phrase will be difficult to under- 
stand by those who only knew him in later 
years when prolonged experience and innumer- 
able enterprises caused him to conserve his 
energies. 

When Sir Beachcroft became Chairman of 
_the National Institute it. was at a very difficult 
period in the history of the organisation, but 
he assisted manfully to weather the storm, 
making a substantial contribution towards the 
progress and prosperity of the agency. During 
this period the nature of my work brought me 
in almost daily contact with our esteemed 
‘Chairman and I knew, in an intimate way, 
something of his deep concern for the well- 
‘being of the blind community in general and 
of ex-Servicemen in particular. 


The Fund which he established for assisting 
non-pensionable ex-Servicemen has achieved 


a great and imperishable record, and hundreds of ' 


men and women have so benefited from the 
munificent assistance the Fund has provided 
that they are now self-supporting and industrious 
citizens. 

This is not a biographical note, but a simple 
appreciation of the work of a great man, oper- 
ating perhaps in rather a limited sphere of 
social service ;, not a great man perhaps in the 
sense that scholars, scientists and historians 
‘are said to be great, but greatly distinguished 
in a sphere of service where character and the 
ability to overcome tremendous obstacles were 
but rarely available. 

sir Beachcroft Towse was a stalwart supporter 
of the voluntary system—he was impatient of 
state intervention and municipal control simply 
because he thought the necessary regulations 
would tend to delay much needed assistance 
being brought to the Blind community, and 
‘who will presume to say that there ,»was; no 
substance in ies contentions, at least in other 
“years. 


-has eayeat hier from us and we.are left to mourn 
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his life to our service. 


Now, alas, our dear friend and Re aataccan 
which I have loved long since and lost awhile.” ” i 


him, yet we can say of him as Tennyson Tens wa 
of his dearly beloved Arthur— — 

“And thus he bore without abuse, thel 
grand old name of gentleman.’ i 
! 
| 
| 


From Mr. John R. Emblen, formerly blind 
Braille expert at the National Institute-——As I 
knew Sir Beachcroft, he was equipped with 
courage, with wisdom, with charm, and with 
humility. Courage, vigour, natural grandeur” 


| 
were distinctive hall-marks in his character, — 


‘and such a character, broad in outline yet | 


harmonious to the finest detail, is well worthy — 
of our remembrance. i 
He was a blend of firmness and kindness, of — 
politeness and truth, and he possessed a fine {i 
and noble conception of service to his country, | 
to his generation, and to us. . \ 
We mourn one whose sense of duty, whose | 
stability of mind, whose courage ea | 
the toils of life typified all that a Briton would — 
like to be, and all those qualities which other | 
peoples see and ‘admire in a Britisher when they — 
are displayed, as he displayed them, with dignity. | 
His whole personality was a force for that | 
good and kindly feeling between men, and an 


encouragement towards generous-mindedness. 


Though an official and a Master, he was an 
adviser and a friend, a wise and beloved friend — 
whose example must tend to mould, and re- | 
mould, our characters. . | 

To do great things, and do them well, as he ‘ 
did when he won the V.C. in South Africa, comes 
natural to a character such as his; but to do | 
small things, and do them constantly and well, 
as he did when he sent the beautiful flowers from 
his home at Goring to the various offices at 
the Institute, is not quite so easy: but he did 
them. | 

It is a man, a great man, a British gentleman | 
whom we mourn to-day; held in admiration | 
and esteem by all. Our grief is the greater 
because we see and admire in him that which © 
every Englishman respects and loves: his — 
courage, his wisdom, his loyalty, his devotion, 
his very goodness; the high conscience with 
which he accomplished all his duties, and, above 
all, the unswerving rectitude with which he gave ~ 
utterance to his mature convictions and dedi 


Just one more thought: though he a gone, at 
his works remain, and the beams of the rising © 
sun each morning will carry with them the i 


results of his labours to help us on our way ~ | 
This latter phrase reminds me of the words of — ul 


a great poet, the author of that lovely hymn: 
“And with the morn those angel facessmile, — 


/ 
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IN MEMORIAM 


At the Parish Church, Goring-on-Thames 

Mr; J. C. Colligan, Assistant Secretary, 
National Institute for the Blind, writes :— 

The Parish Church at Goring-on-Thames was 
filled to overflowing and people were standing 
both at the back of the Church and in the 
porches on the afternoon of Sunday, 27th June, 
when the villagers of Goring turned out to do 
homage to Sir Beachcroft Towse, the great and 
gallant gentleman who had lived in their midst 
forsolong. Those of us who had been privileged 
to travel from London to the Service were 


conscious that this was no assembly of the’ 


famous to do him honour—though there were 
famous names in the congregation—but rather 
of a company of friends come to pay tribute 
to one of their number. Such was the keynote 
of the whole Service, and the address by the 
Rev. Canon C. E. Bolam, the National Institute’s 
Chief Chaplain and a personal friend for 35 years, 
who took as his text I Chronicles 29, v. 28, 
“ He died in a good old age, full of days, riches 
and honour,’ emphasised the feeling of thank- 
fulness which we all felt for one who had been 
a great and wise leader, a true and understanding 
friend: and a’ man of unblemished character. 


He spoke of Sir Beachcroft’s unsurpassed. 


military record and of what he felt was the 
most heroic part of his life, his struggle to 
overcome the handicap of his loss of sight and 
his work in helping his blind fellow men and 
Canon Bolam reminded his listeners 
of how Sir Beachcroft, inheriting the best 
traditions of the Victorian age, had, in this 
mechanical age of rush, where it is apt to be 


every. man for himself and where manners 


tended to deteriorate, maintained the great 
qualities of courtesy, charm of manner, 
sympathy and ever ready helprulness. ‘“ One 
is tempted to say with Shakespeare,’’ concluded 
Canon Bolam, “‘ He was a man, take him for 
all in all, we shall not look upon his like again !.”’ 

As the Service drew to its close, with shafts of 
intermittent June sunlight shining through the 
church windows on to the flags of the local 
British Legion (led by Admiral Sir Henry 
Harwood, K.C.B., O.B.E.), slowly dipping in 
salute, the bugle sounding the Last Post and the 
Pipers of the Gordon Highlanders playing the 
lament “‘ The Death of the Chief,” our thoughts 


' were summed up in the words of the opening 
__ verse of the first hymn of this simple Service 


O Valiant Heart, who to your glory came 
Through dust of conflict and through battle-flame ; 
Tranquil you le, your knightly virtue proved, 


_ Your memory hailowed in the Land you loved. 


At the Chapel Royal, St. James’s Palace . 

On Tuesday, 6th July, at 11.30, a Memorial 
Service to Sir Beachcroft Towse was held at the 
Chapel Royal, St. James’s Palace. The Service 
was conducted by the Rev. Maurice Foxell, 
M.V.O. 

“We are. gathered together,’ he said, “to 
remember and give thanks for Beachcroft 
Towse. His was a wonderful life. He had a 
military record of gallantry. Twice he won the 
Victoria Cross. The last of these deeds cost 
him his sight. Yet his heroic conquest of 
blindness was such that it has been said of him 
‘his blindness was beneath him, a slain dragon, 
and he stood above it, martial and chivalric.’ 
He assumed a position of leadership in the 
Welfare of the Blind’ and as Chairman, and 
latterly President, of the National Institute 
for the Blind, he made perhaps his greatest 
contribution in the training of soldiers and 
civilians blinded in the two World Wars...” 

Psalm X XIII—“ The Lord is my Shepherd,” 
and the Hymns “O Valiant Hearts” and 
“For all the Saints,’’ were sung. 

‘“There could have been no place more 
befitting the occasion,’’ writes one who was 
present, “than this historic and_ beautiful 
chapel, for the beautiful character. of Beach- 
croft Towse is woven into the rich texture of 
history. The solemn music, the glint of gold 
on vessels and flash of scarlet on vestments in 
this quiet, shadowed sanctuary in the heart of 
London brought to the mind the dignity of 
history and its proud pageantry—unrolling, as 
it were, the emblazoned scroll on which the 
names of the good and the brave are inscribed. 
High amongst them shines, and will always 
shine, the name of Beachcroft Towse, of him 
who not content with the bravery of the 
battlefield carried courage to the loftier plane 
of the conflict between light and darkness... 
As we sang the pean of Valiant Hearts, every 
word of it seemed to throb with emotion, to 
thrill into the living presence of him we 
mourned, so full each was of the very man we 
honoured and loved...” 

The Chapel is small and place could be found 
for only a proportion of the many who wished 
to attend this Service. Those present in- 
cluded :— — 

Miss Bertram, Mr. Stanley Towse, Mr. Charles Mac- 
Lachlan, Mrs. and Miss Colman, Mr. and Mrs. E. B. 
Towse, Mr. A. N. B. Towse, Mrs, Philip Magor, Mr. C. 
R. Wood, Mrs. Duncan Towse, Mr: Arthur N. Towse. 

Lt.-Col. Henry de Satgé (representing H.M. the King), 


Lt.-Col. the Hon. O. E. Vesey,: Brig.-Gen., Harvey 
Kearsley (representing the Hon. Corps. of Gentlemen 
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at Arms), Col. R. E. M. Russell, Col. Ulric Thynne, 
Lt.-Col. F. Crichton Maitland, Col. V. Stewart, Lt.-Col. 
K. H. Bruce, Lt.-Col. P. S. Allen, the Earl of Lucan, 
Sir Patrick Hannon, M.P., Lady Victoria Villiers, 
Lady Adelaide Colville, the Hon. Mrs. Blezard, Lady 
- Dunphie, Mrs. Eustace Burnside, Lady Webb- Johnson, 
Capt. G. S. Holden (representing Admiral Sir Martin 
Dunbar-Nasmith, V.C.), Brig.-Gen. C. H. de Rouge- 
mont, Lt.-Col. Laurence Garr, Sir Clutha Mackenzie, 
six representatives each of the Gordon Highlanders 
London Association and the British Legion, General 
Lord Ismay, Mr. Godfrey Robinson, Mr. A. J. W. 
Kitchin, Mr. H. J. Wagg (and Mrs. Wagg), Mr. W. P. 
Merrick (and Mrs. Merrick), representing the Council of 
the National Institute for the Blind; Mr. W. McG, Eagar, 
Secretary-General, and many members of the Head- 
quarters and Branches staffs of the National Institute; 
Sir Ian Fraser (and Lady Fraser), and Sir Neville 
Pearson, representing St. Dunstan's ; Mr. R. Mac- 
donald, Mr. S. W. Starling, representing Association 
for the General Welfare of the Blind ; Captain Cochrane 
Barnett, representing Southern Regional Association 
for the Blind; Mr. J. Wilson, representing National 
Federation of the Blind; Mr. R. H. Hyde-Thomson 
(and Mrs. Hyde-Thomson), the Rev. A. W. Slade (and 
Mrs. Slade), Mr. George Morley, Captain Parker Smith, 
Captain Edward Broadley, representing the Greater 
London Fund for the Blind ; Major N. C. MacMahon, 
representing Gardner’s Trust for the Blind; Mr. W. G. 
Askew, representing Guide Dogs for the Blind 
Association ; Maj.-Gen. Sir Harold Wernher, Mr. C. N. 
Hooper, representing the Fishmongers’ Company ; 
Mr. C. J. Grumbridge, representing the Clothworkers’ 
Company. 


PERSONALIA 


In the King’s Birthday Honours, published 
last month, Miss WINIFRED BRAMHALL, M.B.E., 
Inspector of Welfare of the Blind, Ministry of 
Health, received the O.B.E., and Miss LYELEE 
JOHNSTONE, formerly Matron of the National 
Institute’s Sunshine Home for Blind Babies at 
East Grinstead, received the M.B.E. 

bo * *K 


Sir FELIx J. C. Poe, former General Manager 
of the Great Western Railway and Chairman of 
Associated Electrical Industries, has asked to 
be relieved of his presidency of the Electric 
Vehicles Association, on his doctor’s advice. 
He is now completely blind. To a press repre- 
sentative he said: “It is a tremendous strain 
to go among a lot of former friends and not be 
able to recognise them.’’. He remains remarkably 
cheerful under his great disability but thinks 
that a president should be much more than a 
figurehead of any organisation—he should 
be sombody whois “ really active.”” “ In addition 
to being blind, I am an old man,” he added. 

* ** * 


_ The engagement has been announced of 
Miss H. M. Crosstrey, Matron of the North 
Regional Association Home for the Blind at 
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Springhill, Nelson, and Mr. JOSEPH ‘CHALLINOR, 


of Leeds, Secretary of the North Regional 
Association. The marriage will take place in 
August. | 


* * * 

Among the Chinese students who are coming 
to Britain under the New British United Aid 
to China Scholarship Trust Fund is a blind 
student, Mr. Liu WEaA-PIAO. 


Mackenzie and Dr. Flowers, both of whom are 
making efforts to assist Chinese blind, and the 


National Institute has worked out a compre- 2 


hensive programme for him in this country. 
* * * 


He has been — 
chosen on the recommendation of Sir Clutha 


' 
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Mr. S. Woop retired at the end of last month ~ 


from Wolverhampton, Dudley and _ Districts 
Institution for the Blind, in whose service, as 
Workshops Manager and Supervisor, he has 
been for 24 years. A Birmingham man, Mr. 
Wood has had 51 years’ experience in the 
basket and cane trade, and before coming to 
Wolverhampton he had been an instructor at the 
Birmingham Royal Institution for the Blind. 


OBIT 


We deeply regret to announce the deathe of :— 


Miss M. B. Toomey, who entered the Home © 


Teaching Service in 1931 with the Wakefield 
District Institution for the Blind. She trans- 
ferred to the West Riding County Council in 


1937, and in 1945 to the Blackpool County — 


Borough Council. 

“ Her unfailing confidence and happy manner,” 
writes a correspondent, “‘ endeared her to all 
those with whom she came into contact.- She 
will be greatly missed, and let us who are the 
poorer for her passing try to keep her memory 
green by remembering her happy temperament 
and her intense interest in her work for the 
blind.” 

Samuel Jenkins, well known in Gloucester as 
“ Blind Sam,” aged 84. Blind since infancy, 


he became a brushmaker and travelled on his — 


job in many parts of the country. He was a 
great champion for the unemployed during the 
days of trade depression, and distributed many 
parcels of food and clothing to the poor. 

Ernest Kessell, C.B.E., of Kingston-on-Thames, 
aged 80, formerly Treasurer of St. Dunstan’s. 


H. W. Bowen, at Livingstone, N. Rhodesia, 
South Africa’s blind M.P. 
Accounts of the careers of Mr. Kessell and. 


Mr. Bowen will be given in next month’s issue q 
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A LEADER WHOSE INFLUENCE MUST LAST 


LTHOUGH Sir Beachcroft Towse had been forced by continuous ill-health to retire 
from active work some time ago, those who had been for many years his assistants 
in his labours for the blind still worked, as it were, under the spell of his leadership. 
Occasionally letters reached them from his bedroom at Long Meadow, andthey © 
found in them just the same kindness, the same solicitude, the same consideration 
and courtesy which had always marked his requests or instructions. And in~ 
fulfilling them, they found themselves inspired with just the same zeal, the same 
enthusiasm, the same desire to do well which had always been aroused in them — 

by the presence of their beloved leader. 


His death deprives them therefore of something intangible ; their loss is a spiritual loss. Latterly 
they had had to become accustomed to the knowledge that they would not see him again, that his 
chair in his office must be for ever vacant, but now they have to accustom themselves to the knowledge 
that something has gone out of their own personal lives and left an emptiness in their hearts which 
cannot be filled. 


Sir Beachcroft lived to a ripe old age and perhaps there are not many now living who worked with 
him long enough to bear within their characters and thoughts the mould of his influence. But those 
who did have that privilege possess a hidden treasure which can still inspire them, even though its 


source be gone, to follow the lead, adopt the attitude towards difficulties and imitate the behaviour 


of a good and great gentleman. 


There have been few men mixing with thousands, as Sir Beachcroft did, who can have gained a © 
greater prize than his of affectionate admiration. No one who ever met him could possibly depart 
from him without leaving behind a tribute of the deepest respect. Such a spontaneous and continuous 
fount of feeling undoubtedly had its influence on Sir Beachcroft, and must have given him many 
happy hours. He was ever ready to acknowledge the priceless value, both to the giver and receiver, 
of true friendship’s golden links. His work led him amongst all sorts and conditions of men, and from 


__ them all he had the magnetic art of drawing the best within them. This is a rare gift, only possible 


in a man of rare character. The high importance of personal character in men and women engaged 
in social work is apt to be overlooked ; goodness has not the dazzle of the brilliant brain nor the sheen 
of captivating speech nor the compelling force of dominating will. But it has infinitely more ; it has 
the power of the spirit. 


The many tributes to Sir Beachcroft’s character and work which we are happy to include in this 
issue of THE NEW BEACON bear witness to the spiritual power which he exerted over Blind Welfare 
during half-a-century. He has impressed on it something which must never be erased. Blind Welfare | 
has had, and still has, its ups and downs, its disagreements, its jealousies, its ineptitudes, its pettinesses, _ 
but all of us who have studied in detail its history during the past fifty years, know that always 
within it Sir Beachcroft’s influence has continually worked for good. He was always to be found 


on the side of mediation, toleration, a reasonable smoothing of difficulties, always working quietly | 


and patiently towards the one unforgettable goal—the welfare of the blind. Time and again his 
courteous demeanour bade disputes cease. He brought to the task he set himself intense belief in an 
gospel—blindness can be conquered ; but he knew that, as blindness may come to any man, so must the 


conquest of it be a distinct individual effort. He showed us, by his personal attitude towards every  _ 


blind person with whom he came into contact, that blind people are not a mass of “ cases ”’ but 
thousands of different human beings, each with his own problem. Thus he broadened the scope and 
deepened the purpose of Blind Welfare, and when we plan and scheme to overall scale,we must never 
“rield an inch of the ground which Sir Beachcroft Towse taught us to cover—the heights ‘and the cepts 
uf blind peoples’ souls. . 
THE EDITOR. 
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HOME NEWS 


Debate on Determination of Needs Regula- 
tions 1948.—The National Assistance (Deter- 
mination of Needs) Regulations, summarised in 
THE NEw BeEAcon last month, came into 
force on the 5th July after approval by both 
Houses of Parliament. In the House of 


Commons debate on the 16th June, a number of 


important questions affecting the blind were 
raised and are summarised below, together 
with an extract from the reply made by the 
Minister of National Insurance, Mr. James 
Griffiths. 

Sir Ian Fraser asked for, and received an 
assurance that blind persons, who had been 
receiving domiciliary assistance at a greater 
amount than the new rate of national assistance, 
will not individually suffer a loss of income. 
He also asked whether the National Assistance 
Board, when assessing the means of an ex- 
serviceman, would be able to disregard a weekly 
grant from voluntary funds in addition to 
disregarding his disability pension of 20s. per 
week. 

Mr. Edward Evans described the regulations 
s “humane and generous,” and agreed that, 
with few exceptions, the new rates of assistance 
will be a substantial improvement on domiciliary 
assistance scales. Referring to the Minister’s 
assurance that blind individuals would not suffer 
a loss of income in the areas where national 
assistance is less than the previous rate of 
domiciliary assistance, he asked whether the 
National Assistance Board would have regard 
to the domiciliary assistance scale in the area 
at the date of the laying of the regulations or at 
the date when the Bill was published last year. 
Further, he inquired whether the Minister’s 
undertaking applied also to blind residents in 
homes, who had previously received a greater 
-allowance for personal expenses than the five 
shillings now proposed under the regulations. 
He asked also why the new regulations dis- 
continued the rule, in operation since the early 
‘thirties, that a proportion of sickness benefit 
should be disregarded when assessing means 
and asked either that this rule should be re- 
instated, or for an assurance that local officers 
will use their discretionary powers to disregard 
a proportion of sickness benefit. Finally, with 
reference to the practice whereby Scottish work- 


shops for the blind give a pension up to 50 per | 


cent. of their minimum wage to their workers 
on retirement, Mr. Evans asked that the previous 


\ 
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arrangement whereby the whole of this pension 
was disregarded should be continued. 

Replying to these and other questions at the 
conclusion of the debate, the 
National Insurance (Mr. James Griffiths), ‘said : 

“T want to refer to the speech of the hon. 
Member for Lonsdale (Sir I. Fraser). He and I 
discussed with others the, question of a handicap 
pension. I have a great deal of sympathy in 
this matter. I am thankful and grateful 
indeed for the generous words which the hon. 
Member used in saying that I had tried my best 
to meet the points raised by the blind, although 
I have not been able to do so in full. He asked 
about the 16 authorities which in varying ways 
now provide in some cases more, and in some 
cases about the same, benefits, and whether the 
scales, if rigidly applied, might lead to a reduc- 
tion on 5th July. I gave the answer that those 
recipients of higher assistance than the new 
scales up to the publication of these regulations 
would be protected. A number of authorities 
in the last few months have increased their 
scales. To be perfectly frank, that was not 
playing the game. Those authorities knew 
perfectly well that their ability ends on 
5th July. 

“We recognise that where scales were higher 
at the date of publication of the regulations 
they will stand still, so to speak, and the higher 
scales will be retained for existing beneficiaries. 
Having given that assurance, I now come to the 
disability pension. The hon. Member for Lons- 
dale raised the question of the disability pension. 
There is in the new Act a maximum aggregate 
disregard of {1. He will realise quite clearly 
that some kind of aggregate amount had to be 
made and the aggregate is £1, which would 
apply in the case to-which he has referred. The 
hon. Member for Lowestoft (Mr. Edward Evans), 
dealt with the question of a standstill and the 
disregard of sickness benefit, and both of those 
are questions to which I have replied. There 
is then, the question of blind persons living in 
homes. This was also raised by the hon. 
Member for Lonsdale, and the answer is that if 
there are any—and our information is that 
there are very few—who are getting more than 
the new scales they will, however few they are 
in number, retain the higher amount which they 
are getting.” 

The Minister did not specifically answer the 
important question raised by Mr. Evans with 
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regard to sickness benefit which, under the 
new regulations, is not to be disregarded. 
From a reply made in the earlier part of the 
debate, however, the intention appears to be 
that local officers of the Board, when assessing 
an applicant’s means, may use their discretion- 
ary powers to disregard a proportion of sickness 
benefit where the circumstances justify that 
course. 


Petrol for the Blind.—The Minister of Fuel, 


_ Mr. Gaitskell, asked in the Commons on 


17th June if he would give special consideration 
to motorists who help blind people, through 
social clubs, said he was asking his advisory 
committee to examine whether special arrange- 
ments for petrol could be made for organisations 
which undertook voluntary work of this kind. 


Condover Hall School for Blind Children with 
Other Handicaps.—Condover Hall, near Shrews- 
bury, added a new page to its 350-year-old 
history on the 21st June, 1948, when a novel 
kind of house party was held in its panelled 
rooms and beautiful grounds—a “ house-warm- 
ing”’ for the School for Blind Children with 
Other Handicaps, which the National Institute 
for the Blind has opened there. The guests, 
who were welcomed by General Lord Ismay, 
Chairman of the National Institute, included 
several of the Governors of the School, medical 
and educational experts, local residents and 
representatives of the Press and of the firms 
which had helped to carry out necessary 
alterations. 

In his speech, Lord Ismay said that it would 
be hard to find a nobler use for this historic 
building. Blind children, between the ages of 
7 and 16, who suffered from an additional 
handicap, would come to this School, set in the 
heart of England, from all over the country. 
Twenty-five pupils are already in residence. 


They will be joined next term by another twenty- . 


five from the school at Court Grange in 
Devonshire, which the National Institute opened 
in 1931 for mentally retarded blind children, 
where much valuable experience was gained. 
It is hoped to accommodate a further thirty to 
fifty children when alterations have been 
completed. The School, Lord Ismay explained, 
aims at “ developing the children’s own interests 
and aptitudes rather than forcing them into a 
common scholastic mould. They will learn 
freely and actively without having subjects 
forced on them just because they are school 
subjects.”” While stressing the cordial relations 
that, exist between the National Institute for 
the: Blind and Government Departments and 
Local. Authorities,~ Lord, Ismay ; pointed; out 
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that this new venture showed the value of the 
pioneer work which could be done by voluntary . 
societies. 

The School is set in the midst of a rural 
community, and the Secretary-General of the 
National Institute, Mr. W. McG. Eagar, referring 
to this, expressed the hope that the children 
would share in the life of the village and 
countryside. 

During the afternoon, the visitors were shown 
round the great house and were able to explore 
the famous gardens. The Principal of the 
Royal Normal College, Dr. J. N. Langdon, and 
his wife had brought some of their pupils over 
from Rowton Castle, which is a few miles 
away, and after tea they provided an excellent 
concert in the Assembly Hall. 

The members of the Board of Governors are 
Mr. H. Martin Wilson (Secretary of Education 
for Shropshire), and Mrs. Martin Wilson ; 
Miss O. Shore (Secretary of the Shropshire 
Association for the Blind) ; Mr. D. H. Rawlings 
(Salop County Council); Mr. Eric Hunt 
(Director of Music, Royal Normal College) ; 
Dr. W. D. Wall (Birmingham University 
Education Department); Major C. R. N. 
Bishop; Miss L. Pierrotti; Mr. W. Kershaw 
(Chairman of the National Institute’s Education 
Committee) ; and the Rev. Bruce Wilson. 

As announced in an earlier issue of THE 
New Beacon, Mr. S. O. Myers, B.Sc., formerly 
Vice-Principal of the Birmingham Royal School 
for the Blind, is the first Principal of this 
School, which can properly claim to be unique 
of its kind. 


Re-Opening of ‘‘ Bannow,’’ St. Leonards.— 
About 150 people, including many voluntary 
helpers, attended an “At Home”’ given by 
General Lord Ismay on July 7th, to welcome 
back the residents and guests to the Institute’s 
Holiday Home at “‘ Bannow,”’ St. Leonards, - 
now rebuilt after being heavily damaged by 
enemy action in September, “1942. Among 
those present were Miss E. G. Blackburn, 
Secretary of the Hastings Voluntary Association 
for the Blind; Mrs. and Miss Beaumont ; 
Mr. F. Charity, Architect to the Home; Mr. 
Cruttenden of Messrs. Eldridge and Cruttenden, 
who undertook the rebuilding of the Home ; 
Miss Docking, Assistant Matron at the time of 
the bombing of ‘“ Bannow’”’; Mr. and Mrs. 
Dockree-Miles ; Miss Doyle, Assistant Secretary 
to the Middlesex Association for the Blind ; 
Canon and Mrs. Griffiths; Mr. A. Lear, Vice- 
Chairman of the Institute’s Homes Committee ; 
Dr. and Mrs. Newton-Price, and Dr. and Mrs. 
Johnson, Medical Officers to the Home; Mr. 
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A. J. Redworth; Mrs. Swann; Miss R. 
Thompson, Head of the Institute’s Homes 
Department, and Mrs. Warner. Fifty men and 
women from all parts of England, who were 
enjoying a holiday in the Home, were also 
present at the gathering. 

Lord Ismay, who was accompanied by Mr. 
W. McG. Eagar, the Institute’s Secretary- 
General, in speaking of the damage which the 
Home had sustained six years ago, referred to 
the former Matron, Miss E. M. Swann, and said 
how sorry he was that she could not be present 
that day, and he paid special tribute to the 
courage of the residents at ““ Bannow’”’ at the 
time of the incident. In thanking the residents 
of St. Leonards for the help they had given 
when the tragedy occurred—and the help that 
so many were giving now—he made special 
reference to Miss E. G. Blackburn who had 
always been “such a_ wonderfully good 
Samaritan.”’ 

Mr. John Brown, an elderly blind man who 
met his wife for the first time while staying at 
“ Bannow ”’ in 1926, thanked Lord Ismay for 
an enjoyable afternoon, and presented him on 
behalf of the residents and guests of the Home 
with a souvenir of his visit. 

*‘ Bannow ’’ now presents a delightfully fresh 
appearance ; having been rebuilt, redecorated 
and refurnished, it will accommodate fifty-four 
men and women most of. whom will be blind 
workers needing a holiday, or convalescent 
people recovering from hospital treatment. 

Northumberland C.C.’s New Home.—On 
Saturday, June 19th, Northumberland County 
Council’s new home for blind persons, the 
Nicholas Garrow Home for the Blind, Hepscott 
Manor, near Morpeth, was officially opened by 
Alderman N. Garrow, J.P., Vice-Chairman of 
the County Council and Chairman of the Blind 
Persons’ Act Committee. 
_. The Mayor and Mayoress of Morpeth, Coun- 

cillor and Mrs. R. Appleby, the Mayor and 
Mayoress of Blyth, Alderman and Mrs. J. 
Mitchell, and representatives from the Urban 
District Councils were present, together with 
Canon F. Baker (Rector of Morpeth), Mr. W. 
Pease (representing the National Institute for 
the Blind), Mr. J. Challinor (representing the 
Northern Counties Association for the Blind), 
Alderman J. Clydesdale (representing the 
National League of the Blind), Dr. J. B. Tilley 
(County Medical Officer, through whose depart- 
- ment the Home will be administered), and other 
officials and representatives of voluntary com- 
mittees. Alderman I. Horn presided but later, 
owing to her sudden indisposition, the chair was 
taken by Alderman R,. Allan. | 
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Following the opening, the guests were served 
with tea at Thomas Taylor Homes. A letter 
was read from Mr. W. McG. Eagar, Secretary- 
General of the National Institute for the Blind, 
expressing regret at not being able to be present, 
but mentioning that the Institute was delighted 
that the home was to bear the name of Alderman 
Garrow, whose devotion. to the care of the 


blind and his outstanding abilities, had been of | 


such assistance to the Institute and to Blind 
Welfare generally. 

Many other expressions of Alderman Garrow’s 
valuable work for the blind were given, and he 
was accorded a great ovation when he rose to 
reply. He intimated that he was glad that so 
many should have been able to be present 
at the opening to share the great joy which he 
felt that afternoon. 

Situated in beautiful surroundings, the Home, 
which was originally a manor house, has 
accommodation for 20/22 blind persons. The 
old house has been adapted to meet the require- 


ments of a home and necessary extensions have 


been made. 


Northern Counties Association for the Blind.— 
At the Annual Meeting held on 1st July, the 
General Council by resolution changed the 
name of the Association to “‘ The North Regional 
Association for the Blind.”’ It was felt that this 
change of name is more appropriate and in line 
with present-day practice. 


National Federation of the Blind.—The Dele- 
gate Conference of the National Federation of 
the Blind was held in London on roth June. 
Among other. things, the Executive Council 
was instructed to promote the employment of 
the blind in open industry, the participation of 
the blind in the work of disablement rehabilita- 
tion committees, and further help for the 
deaf-blind. 


The following officers and Council were 
re-elected :— 


President : Dr. E. G. Dowdell. 

Vice-Presidents : Sir Ian Fraser, C.B.E., M.P., and 
Mr. J. S. Servant. \ 

Hon. General Secretary ; Miss W. D. Archer. 

Hon. Assistant Secretary :. Mr. V. C. Grimshaw. 

Treasurer ; Mr. P. Ashton. 

Trustees : Mr. H. H. Coldwell and Mr. P. T. Mayhew. 

Council: Miss L. Radstone and Messrs. E. Kelly, 
J. Jarvis, J. Metcalfe, V. W. Uffendell and J. 
F. Wilson. 


National Association of Home Teachers.— 
The National Association of Home Teachers of 
the Blind of England and Wales held its annual 


‘meeting of members in the Lecture Hall, Public 
Library, Scarborough, on Saturday, June 5th, 


= 


with Mr. M. L. Ryan, A.C.LS., in the Chair. 


___A very interesting talk on the new National 


Assistance Bill was given by Mr. T. H. 
Carruthers, of the Ministry of Health, and was 
followed by questioning and discussion. A 
vote of thanks was proposed by the President 
of the Association, Miss A. M. Hewer, and 
_ seconded by Miss E. Sparrow. At the close 
_ of the meeting, afternoon tea was served. 

| It is hoped to hold another meeting of 
members in Leeds, in late September or early 
October. 


Scottish National Federation—The Annual 
Conference of the Scottish National Federation 
for the Welfare of the Blind was held at Inver- 
ness on Thursday and Friday, June roth and 
11th, 1948. A Public Meeting was held in the 
Town Hall on Thursday evening, and was very 
well attended. The speaker was Major Charles 
H. W. G. Anderson, Edinburgh, whose subject 
was “ Blind Welfare, 1948—Possibilities and 
Problems.” The Chair was occupied by Mr. 
James MacDonald, Chairman of the Northern 
Counties Institute for the Blind, under whose 
auspices the local arrangements for the Con- 
ference were carried out. On Friday morning, 
at a meeting of Delegates and Teachers, the 
Chair was occupied by Councillor Donald 
MacPherson, and the speaker was Mr. R. 
Hulley of the Department of Health for 
Scotland, who took as his subject, ‘‘ The 
National Assistance Act and the Blind.” A 
Civic welcome was accorded to the Delegates 
by the Town Council of Inverness on Thursday 
afternoon, and a Civic Luncheon on Friday. 
The Annual Meeting of the Genera] Council was 


held on Friday afternoon, and a meeting of the © 


Scottish Home Teachers’ Association on 
‘Saturday morning concluded the proceedings. 
Delegates were highly delighted by the reception 
accorded to them in Inverness, and by the 
delightful weather which, in the words of 
Provost Hugh Ross, disclosed ‘the charm 
and beauty of the Highland Capital.’’ A motor 


outing was provided by the Northern Counties 


Institute for the Blind to places of interest in 
Ardersier, Nairn, Cawdor and Culloden Moor. 


National Association of Workshops for the 
Blind.—At the Annual Conference of the 
Association held last month at Portsmouth, 
Mr. A. Platt, of Hull, the retiring Chairman, told 
the conference that he had taken the plans of 
Portsmouth’s Jubilee Homes for the Blind to 
Poland recently and that they had been accepted 
as a guide to homes that the Polish people 
hoped to build in the near future. Mr. A. H. 
Leppard, Supervisor of the Home Industries 
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Department of the National Institute for the | 
Blind, was elected as Chairman in succession to - 
Mr. Platt, and Mr. E. H. Getliff, of Bristol, was 
elected Vice-Chairman. Mr. S. W. Starling, 
of London, was re-elected Secretary, and Mr. 
A. Cooper, of London, Treasurer. The con- 
ference welcomed Colonel W. R. D. Robertson, 
of the Disabled Persons’ Employment Section 
of the Ministry of Labour, who outlined proposals 
now being made by his department. 


Royal Normal College Speech Day.—Speech 
Day at the Royal Normal College was celebrated ~ 
on June 25th in what, judged by the standard 
of that month, was decidedly fine weather. 
The completion of the new assembly hall 
(which will serve also as a gymnasium during 
the rest of the sojourn at Rowton), made it 
possible to invite a limited number of visitors. 
They enjoyed an interesting and friendly address 
from Lord Howard de Walden, who has just 
succeeded his father as President of the College. 
After a short concert, which included some 
particularly good part-singing, the Principal 
reported on a successful year’s work, mentioning 
that, of 30 pupils who left during the period, 
it was known that 29 were in satisfactory 
employment, the majority being entirely self- 
supporting already. Mr. H. H. Hardy, Chair- 
man of the Board of Governors, welcomed Lord 
Howard who distributed the prizes and 
certificates. Two pupils proposed and seconded 
a vote of thanks to him which was carried with ~ 
deafening cheers. Afterwards there was a good 
display of P.T. and country dancing on the 


_lawn, and visitors had an opportunity of seeing 


some of the shorthand-typists at work. The 
proceedings closed with an enjoyable tea. ; 


Holiday Pay for the Blind.—The London 
County Council has approved a summer holiday 
payment of £3 a week for two weeks, beginning — 
this year, to every London blind person approved 
for inclusion in the Blind Home Workers’ 
scheme. 

Payment will not be conditional on the 
home workers actually leaving home for a 
holiday, and will be additional to any aug- 
mentation of earnings for which a home worker 
may be eligible. 


Blind Children at the House of Commons.— 
Thirty-seven children from the Royal Insti- 
tution for the Blind, Birmingham, won the — 
sympathy and help of M.P.s, policemen and 
attendants when they visited the House of — 
Commons on 17th June. 

The children took an intelligent interest in 
activities at Westminster, felt despatch boxes. 
in the Commons Chamber, carving in the House: 
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of Lords, and were not satisfied until they 
had seen a Minister. 

- They were shown round by Mrs. Wills (Labour, 
Duddeston),. who was for 15 years on the 
Management Committee of the Institution, 
and were escorted by the Headmaster and five 
teachers. Later they left to visit the Tower of 
London. 


N.I.B. News.—The second number of our 
lively little contemporary is full of interesting 
material. Mr. James Lang contributes an 
account of the Institute’s work under the 
intriguing title ““‘Pen’ for ‘Nib,’” photos 
show Condover Hall and a cookery class at 
Chorleywood College, and there are notes on 
“Pirate’s Spring,’ the Blind Babies’ Homes, 
and News from the Branches. An answer to a 
correspondent’s question emphasises the fact 
that the N.I.B. is not being taken over by the 
Government. 


West Ham Social.—A very happy evening was 
spent by members of West Ham Municipal 
Blind Workers’ Social Club on 26th June, when 
they. held their annual social and dance in the 
canteen of the Council’s workshops in West 
Ham Lane. The Chairman, Mr. F. W. Cox, 
and the Manager of the Workshops, Mr. W. S. 
Jordan, President of the Club, welcomed the 
guests, amongst whom were the Deputy Mayor 
and several Aldermen and Councillors. 


crated.—Last month the new Home for the 
Blind of the Jewish Blind Society at “ Roke- 


field,’ Westcott, near Dorking, Surrey, was 


consecrated. Mr. Leonard M. Alfred, a Vice- 
President, presided over a crowded assembly, 
and read messages. from the Chief Rabbi-elect, 
from Mr. James A. de Rothschild, the Society's 
President, and from Mr. Aneurin Bevan, Minister 
of Health, who conveyed to the Society his 
congratulations on the excellent work it was 
doing in the field of welfare. Dayan H. M. 


Lazarus conducted the Consecration Service, 


and spoke of the religious significance of the 
work. - Extensions to the Home have been 
planned so that it may eventually accommodate 
100 residents, and the present residents include 
men and women aged from 21 to 92. 

Court Grange School.—An informal sports 
gathering, the last before the school is closed, 
was held at Court Grange, S. Devon, on 
29th June. The programme included several 
novel races—crab race, carrying the Olympic 
torch, a team rescue race and a donkey race— 
and a pleasant feature was that all competitors 
received prizes ! 

Blind Piano-Tuner Wins Flitch Trial—Mr. 
William Bundy, a _ blind piano-tuner of 
Ramsgate, and his wife Winifred, won Io Ibs. 
of bacon as the happiest married couple in a 
flitch trial last month. 


A SUMMER SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND 


sistence has been secured for the blind, 

and their primary material needs are 

to be largely met by the State, it is well 
to concentrate upon the needs of the mind and 
spirit. More opportunities must be provided 
for the development of gifts and abilities which 
may be lying dormant, more occasions given 
for mental stimulation and for the directing of 
thought and imagination into worthwhile chan- 
nels. The Home Teaching Service has done 
much in the teaching of crafts. The instruc- 
tion given in reading and writing embossed 
type has opened a door to certain possibilities. 


Ns that a reasonable standard of sub- 


There seems to be no reason why those who are 


incapacitated for some forms of activity should 
not be helped to use their many hours of leisure 
and their capacity for concentrated thought 
for further education. Too old? Many sighted 
men and women in their 60’s and 70’s are keen 
attenders at Adult Education Centres. © Not 
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interested ? Is this not a golden opportunity 
to awaken a new enthusaism when so many 
channels of interest have been closed ? 

It was with such possibilities in mind that 
the Leeds Blind Welfare Committee planned a 
four days’ residential school for 40 carefully 
chosen blind men and women at Tong Hall, 
near Bradford. There was also a host who gave 


the lectures on “ Literature,’ and three sighted — 


helpers. The programme consisted of two 
lecture periods of one and a half hours each 
day, with opportunity for rest and recreation 
in between. The lectures were arranged in co- 
operation with the Workers’ Educational Associ- 
ation. The subjects chosen were “ International 
Relations,’ ‘Local Government,” ‘‘ Sound,” 
“Literature,” and ‘‘ Musical Appreciation.” 
The lectures were put across with simplicity 
and clarity and the discussion and questions 
and comments which followed revealed a high 
standard of concentration and understanding. 
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A synopsis of each lecture transcribed in Braille 
‘was provided for all who were able to make 
use of it. The discussion on Local Government 
was particularly lively, and as two or three of the 
points raised were not thoroughly cleared up 
the keenest spirits were invited to meet a 


visiting member of the Committee in the evening _ 


for further discussion, and his practical experi- 
ence as a Councillor proved to be most helpful. 
The lectures on ‘Sound ’”’ were experimental. 


_ The lecturer had prepared a number of diagrams 


of the structure of the ear which had been inter- 
preted in embossed form by the National 
Institute for the Blind. The more intelligent 
of the company followed him carefully as these 
diagrams were explained in detail. It was not 
easy, but there was a gasp of satisfaction when 
their meaning was understood. It was a triumph 
of patient interpretation on the part of the 
lecturer. Interesting questions were answered 
concerning the experience of the totally blind 
in sensing objects. The lecture on “ Poetry ” 
brought the course to its high-water mark. 


Quoting “Man does not live by bread alone ” 
and “The world is too much with us. . 


poy ha ie 
lecturer emphasised the importance of culti- 
vating awareness of beauty in all its forms and 
responding to it. And the final musical lecture 


on Elgar’s “ Enigma Variations’ served as an 


illustration. 

The evenings were given over to games, 
competitions and entertainment and a riot of 
fun, when most of the company let themselves 
go. On the last evening eight of the blind 
gave a one-act play. The host, as producer, 


‘had made rehearsing a strenuous business and 


the result was an excellent performance. 

The Warden of Tong Hall laid himself out 
to help in every possible way, and his talk about 
Tong Hall and its history and special features 
gave life to the grand old building. The rest 
of the resident staff quickly became friends. 

“ Settling in” was a surprisingly easy matter 


_ and after one day everyone knew their way 
around. The beautiful grounds were a great 


asset, and on the two fine mornings several 
people took a run round the oval before break- 
fast. Owing to the bad weather, walks had to be 
short and brisk, but the majority found pleasure 
in strolling to the Post Office shdp and back, 
and up and down the long drive. 

Several of the party helped to serve the 
meals, to clear the tables and wash up, and 
found pleasure in being useful. Everyone made 
their own bed. Incidentally these activities 
demonstrated to the resident staff the ability 


f of the blind to see to their own domestic 


concerns. 
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At the’close of the Summer School comments 
were invited and suggestions as to further 
developments were asked for. Nerd 

One spoke strongly of the need of those who 
lost their sight in later life to be more actively 
helped to re-mould their lives as blind people. 
She had come across so many who had sunk 
into apathy and immobility. There was a 
lively demand for more classes on the subjects 
dealt with during the four days, but there was 
some difference of opinion as to whether the 
blind should join classes and groups already 
arranged for sighted people or attend day- 
time classes arranged specially for them. The 
difficulty of getting about at night was men- 
tioned. Some felt that. more lectures should be 
given at the Social Centres though it was agreed 
that these might not be appreciated by the older 
people. Someone asked for gymnasium facilities. 

There is every reason to believe that the 
Summer School did not really end on May 24th. 
It will not only be a memory. The spirit of 
kindliness and good fellowship brought the — 
isolated units into a family. Barriers were 
broken down and many new friendships were 
formed, and out of this came a new interest 
in those things which give life to the spirit of 
man. 

This venture, the first of its kind, has been 
considered by all concerned to be of such value 
that it will certainly be followed up and repeated. 
It was a rich experience not only for the blind, 
but for all who took part in it. 


BLIND OUTLOOK 


Extracts from letters written to the Bratlle 
journal ‘* Progress.” 


Darning Made Easier: 

“... I darn my own socks and this is how I 
manage. The ordinary darning mushroom has 
to be held in one hand, leaving only one hand 
free to work with; to get over this difficulty 
I removed the handle from the mushroom and 
replaced it with a piece of wood an inch and a 
half square and four inches long. I found this 


‘the most convenient size to: grip between the 


knees. When the hole to be repaired has been 
got into position on the mushroom, an expanding 
ring is drawn over the sock to hold it firmly 
in position. With the block held between the 
knees, the hole is filled in with long stitches 
running north and south (as it were) ; the block 
is then-turned so that the strands run east and 
west, and these are now woven until all is filled 
in.” —H. J. N. (Newcastle-onTyne). 
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To the Editor. 


Speenhamland and the Handicap Allowance. 


Sir,—I understand that some influential 
authorities refuse to give detailed consideration 
to the proposal for a handicap allowance on the 
ground that it would produce effects similar to 
those caused by the practice of supplementing 
wages from the poor rates which was prevalent 
in much of rural England a century and a half 
ago. The purpose of this letter is to indicate 
that there is little, if anything, in common 
between the two things, and to urge that the 
handicap allowance should therefore be con- 
sidered on its own merits. 

When the justices of the peace for the county 
of Berkshire met at the Pelican Inn, Speenham- 
land, a hundred and fifty-three years ago, 
they faced the problems of a rapidly rising cost 
of living, due to war and bad harvests, coupled 
with the usual lag of wages. Not wishing 
to use their old legal powers to fix wages, they 
decided to bridge the gap through poor relief, 
not considering that, if this expedient con- 
tinued and became general, it would counteract 
the forces making for the rise of wages to an 
adequate level and so cause general pauperisa- 
tion. They laid down what they considered a 
necessary minimum income, varying with the 
size of the family, and announced that, when 
wages failed to reach that level, they would 
make good the deficiency. It can readily be 
seen that this removed the incentive to workers 
to ask for a rise or even toearn as much as they 
could at existing rates, seeing that, except 
in the unlikely event of their getting well above 
the fixed scale, they were sure of the same 
income however much or little work they did. 
Similarly, the employer felt no obligation to 
pay a living wage, knowing that his employees 
were certain to receive a subsistence income. 

The proposed handicap allowance is an 


entirely different matter, as there is no inverse - 


relationship between it and earnings. Unless it 
is set so high as to lessen substantially the 
worker’s need for earned income, his incentive 
is not appreciably affected, as additional earn- 
ings would not have the effect of diminishing 
receipts from other sources. The employer, 
on his side, cannot shirk his responsibilities 
with the thought that, if he pays too little, 
public authorities will pay correspondingly 
more. Such an argument would apply much 
more to the systems practised in some work- 
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shops and home-workers’ schemes than to the 
The case against — 


general handicap allowance. 
the latter will appear even weaker when it is 
remembered that many blind workers are paid 
rates set for the sighted, and it is in the last 
degree improbable that this practice would 
be abandoned if a special allowance was granted 
by public authorities to persons recognised as 
having an exceptionally high cost of living. 


Yours truly, 
E. G. DOWDELL. 
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OF THE BLIND 


Blind Social Science Student’s Success.— 
Mr. Charles Barwell is taking the four-year 
course for the Social Science Diploma of the 


University of London, at the Westminster — 


College of Commerce, and has been successful 
in passing the examination for the first year’s 
course, which comprises Social Structure and 
Social Conditions in England. Mr. Barwell’s 
aim is to obtain a position as a personnel 
officer in industry. | 


Grade I Shorthand Typist—Mr. Stanley 
Gibson, a registered blind person, who trained 


‘as a shorthand-typist at Morley College, and 


who is now employed by the Ministry of Food, 
has passed the Civil Service Examination 
as a Grade I shorthand-typist, and has also 
passed a test which will place him on the 
established staff, subject to his passing a 
medical examination. | 


Blind Privy Councillor.—Lord Geddes, who is 


» 


blind, has, we understand, resumed his duties’ : 


as a Privy Councillor. 


Blind Worker Wins Two Efficiency Prizes— 


Mr. William Reeves, of 16, Leander Road, 
Brixton Hill, London, an employee in the Bulb 


- Department of the Mullard Radio Valve Co., 


who has been blind all his life, has recently 
been awarded two prizes in the Company's 
Suggestion Scheme. 
given for suggestions which will improve the 
efficiency of the Automatic Glass Welding 
Machine (Tubulating Machine), which Mr, 


Reeves operates, by reducing breakages and — 


thus ultimately increasing output. Mr. Reeves’s 
suggestions are the more remarkable as there 
have been only a few suggestions regarding 


Both awards have been ~ 
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efficiency in that Department of the Mullard Blind Pianist’s Success in U.S.A.—According 
_ Radio Valve Co. to Performer, George Shearring the English 

Blind Girl Gets Law Degree.—-Miss Eve blind pianist, who partnered Stephane Grappelly 
Hardiman, aged 28, a blind law student, has in an act that found favour over the tours last 
graduated at Birmingham University as a year, is playing his first season in America. 
| Bachelor of Law with honours. Losing her His “‘ pianology ”’ has been well received and 
_ sight eleven-years ago, soon after leaving school, has been given a “guest spot’ in several 

she decided to study law when training as a American broadcast programmes. 
' shorthand-typist at the Royal Normal College. Blind Helper of the Blind.—Blind basket- 
She spent a year at Sheffield University and maker in Leeds for 49 years and one of the 
_ then went to Shrewsbury to be articled to a most active workers for the blind in the city, 
solicitor. Then she was transferred to Birming- Mr. Ernest Orton is retiring at 65 from the 
~ ham to complete her degree course. Her next Leeds Institution for the Bind. Appreciation of 
step is solicitor’s finals in three years. She is his services is recorded in the minutes of Leeds 
fond of conveyancing but informed a Press City Council’s Blind Welfare Workshops Sub- 

representative that she would not hesitate to Committee, of which he was for many years a 

go into Court, “if things went that way.” co-opted member. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND, 
224, Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


is | BRAILLE MUSIC. Reprints. 
The prices of the following pieces of music are net, . Piano: 
and represent a fraction only of the actual cost of 15488 Curwen Pianoforte Method, Grade I, _ s. d. 
production. 2nd Step . bot. 
| Piano: . s. d. 3634 Beethoven.—Fir Elise. O7:4 
| Associated Board of the Royal Academy and 16581 Boccherini.—Celebrated Minuet o 6 
- Royal College of Music— 12400 Mozart. —Les Petits Riens . ewe. 
| Sight Reading Pieces (as used at past 14091 Mozart.—Minuet in D, K. 355 o 6 
Examinations)— 16583 Rubinstein.—Melody in F .. O° <6 
19821 Grade 2 (Elementary), Part 2 (con- 9543 Traditional.—Londonderry Air a4 
taining the even-numbered pieces), Songs: __ ie 
Felix Swinstead and Herbert Howells 1 o 8681 Five Plantation Ditties “* -s ra 
19823 Grade 4 (Lower) (complete), Felix : _. BRAILLE BOOKS. — a 
Swinstead and Herbert Howells .. 1 6 Blind Institutions and blind individuals in the British 
_ 19824 Grade 5 (Higher) (complete), B. J. Empire are allowed two-thirds discount on the prices 
Dale and Herbert Howells .. 1 6 given. All books are:in Grade 2 Interpoint Standard 
19860 Grade 7 (Advanced), B. J. Dale and English Braille, large size, paper covers, unless other- 
Herbert Howells a : Lo wise stated. 
19861 Grade 8 (Final), S. P. Waddington Tah tee Braille Instruction Books. 
19770 Chopin-Lambert—Les Sylphides (Ballet) 2 o 19756 Short Stories for Adult Learners (Revised 
_ Organ: ' Edition), by Hilda Bradfield. Written to meet 
18857 Bach—Allein Gott in der Hoh’ sei Ehr’ the needs of Home Teachers whose pupils. are 
(Four Choral Preludes) (Book 18, too widely scattered to make frequent lessons 
Miscellaneous Choral Preludes, possible. As no sign is used until it has been 
| Novello Edition) P. 23 we Tia explained, it also serves those who have to 
Dance: learn without a teacher. -The general method 
19884 Colahan, A.—Galway Bay, Song Fox- isthesame as in the previous edition. A few new 
Trae... re Bs a <2 t OG signs are explained and brought into the story 
19885 Wade, H.—Time may change, Song which follows over and over again. In Grade 2 
Fox- Trot a At Ge -O the new signs come every second lesson. Word 
19886 Williams, C.—The Dream of Olwen “gt o 6 signs and, later, abbreviations, are introduced 
19887 Young, V.—Golden GaSe Song in the alternate lessons. There are three 
Fox-Tvot a a di 6 important changes in the new edition. Firstly, 
Songs: there is reading matter in uncontracted Braille 
- 19801 Puccini.—Your tiny hand is. frozen after the alphabet is taught. Secondly, the 
7 (Che gelida manina) (from ‘“ La main difficulties in the use of some Braille 
Bohéme ”’), D flat: E—B? Oo 6 signs are illustrated after Grade 2. Thirdly, 
_ 19802 Shaw, Martin.—The Cavalier’s | Escape, memory aids and lists are given. Interlined. 
c Be sce Dabs 8 5 oe o 6 z Voli {i-782:7R690. 
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Educational— Readers: 

Harrap’s. New Dramatie Readers, edited by 
A. E. M. Bayliss. The aim of this Series is to 
improve oral reading and direct the child’s 
natural love of drama into suitable channels. 
The selections allow a great deal of scope for 
acting, and include animal stories and original 
plays, and adaptations from history and 
fiction. Intermediate size. 

19798-9 Book III. 2 vols. 5s. 3d. per vol. 

19837-8 Book IV. 2 vols. 6s. 6d. per vol. 

Fiction : 

19790-4. Rebecca, by Daphne du Maurier. This 
famous best seller is an absorbing story of a 
second wife whose happiness is nearly destroyed 
in the great house which is haunted. by 
memories of its former mistress.. 5 vols. 
7s. 3d. per vol. F.348. 


Fiction—Juvenile ; 

19761-2 All Sail Set, by Armstrong Sperry. An 
heroic tale of a boy’s adventures in the clipper 
ship ‘“‘ Flying Cloud,’’ which set sail in 1851, 
when seamen were really seamen and science 
had not yet driven romance from the seas. 
2 vols. 5s. 3d. per vol. F,100. 


Sociological : 

19903 Family Guide to the National Insurance Scheme. 
This Guide was circulated by the Government 
to every householder, and it is only right that 
the blind should have it by them in Braille for 
ready reference. It gives brief details of the 
benefits of the National Insurance Scheme as a 
whole but does not particularise any special 
benefits to blind persons. 1 pamphlet, Id. net. 
BCLS. 


Medical : 

19684-5 A Synopsis of Medicine, by Sir Henry 
Letheby Tidy. Vols. 25-26. 7s. per vol. 
F.135. 


F.103. 
F.127. 


MOON BOOKS. | 
4880-4883 New Silent Friends, by Richard King. 
4 vols. Grade 2 Moon. 5s. per volume net. 


ADDITIONS TO LIBRARIES. 
STUDENTS’ LIBRARY 


Biography: Vols. 

Clayton, Joseph. St. Hugh of Lincoln.. 

Aldington, Richard. Wellington 

Brooks, Graham. Napoleon III 

Bryant, Arthur. King Charles II 

Cole, G. D. H. Samuel Butler .. 

Darwin, Bernard. W. G. Grace.. 

Korngold, Ralph. Robespierre .. 

Morrow, Ian F. D. Bismarck 

Ogg, David. Herbert Fisher 

Reid, Forrest. Apostate. . : 

Sandys, Oliver. Caradoc Evans = 

Simpson, William. Way of Recovery, The .. 

Sykes, Christopher. Four Studies in Loyalty.. 

Waugh, Evelyn. Edmund Campion Py 

Hammond, J. L., and Barbara. Lord 

Shaftesbury 3 - 

Classics: 

Allcroft, A. H.(Ed.).. Horace:Odes Book III... 1 

Garmonsway, G. N. (Ed.). Aelfric’s Colloquy.. 2 
English: 

Hart, Horace. Rules for Compositors and . 

Readers .. Bs Li ne ie Be 

French: 

Moliere. Bourgeois Gentilhomme, Le .. oe a 

Hugo, Victor. Feuilles d’Automme, Les oy 2 
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Vols. 
Histor 
Rowse, A. L. The Spirit of English History... 2 
Smith, G. B. Scenes from European History. . 3 
Hygiene: 
Gibbens, Dr. John. Posture and Exercise for 
Young Children 3 = bi Pe I 
Literature: 


Norwood, Gilbert, M. A. Writers of Greece, the 3 
Robertson, J. G. Bea of German Litera- 


ture ar : : 12 
Law: 
Crown Proceedings Act, 1947 I 
Town and Country Planning ae 4S Se 5 
National Assistance Bill 2 
Guide to the National Insurance Act, 1946 I 


Poetry and Plays: 
Barrie; ‘fA. + Quality otreetag oe I 
Housman, Laurence. Samuel the King-Maker 3 
Masefield, John. Lollington Downs I 
Shaw, Bernard. Androcles and the Lion I 


Smith, Nicol D. (Ed.). Byron, Poetry and 
Prose pa a * ~s a 
Philosophy: 
Hardie, C. D. Background to Modern Thought 3 
Lindsay, Jack.. Anatomy of Spirit, The wt agp 
Political : 


Clarke, John J. Outlines of Local Government 


Engels, Frederick. Herr Eugen Duhring’s 
Revolutions in Science. Anti-Duhring ae 6 
Huxley, Aldous. Science, Liberty and Peace. I 
Jones, As~E; toys Delinquency and the 
Law 3 
Maritan, Jacques. "Rights of Man, The. I 


jae wale mee.” Local Government 


Warren, 
System ve 3 
Psychology: 
Ross, James S. Basic Psychology ~~ .. abe 
Spearman, C. Abilities of Man, The .. Ve #5 
Various Authors. Knowing How to Stop I 
Science: 
Radio Society. Amateur Radio Handbook, the 12 ~ 
Sociology: 
Johnson, D. C. Pioneers of Reform 3 
Knowles, L. C. A. Industrial and Commercial 
Revolutions L 8 
Levy, Hyman. Social Thinking. . 3 
Rose, H. J. Primitive Culture in Ttaly.. tet 9 
Smellie, K. B. History of Local Government. . 3 
Theology: 
Duchesne, N. L. Early History of the Christian 
Church 9 
Hosie, Lady. Jesus and Woman 5 
Lewis, C. S. Miracles : ie 3 
Micklem, Nathaniel. Theology of Politics 3 
Sayers, Dorothy. Creed or Chaos 2 2 
Stockwood, Mervyn. Whom they Pierced i 


TALKING BOOKS LIBRARY. 
PUBLISHED BY THE SOUND RECORDING COMMITTEE : 


iction: Records _ 

af Cartland, Barbara. Again This Rapture .. 19 © 
Crofts, Freeman Wills. The Pit-Prop Syndicate 13 
du Maurier, Daphne. The King’s General .. 17 
Forester, C. S. Brown on Resolution .. i RCE 
Hare, Cyril. Tenant for Death .. of ey i 
Hsiung, S. I. The Bridge of Heaven .. Perse 
Hughes, Richard. In Hazard .. ee ee 
Jameson, Storm. The Other Side fs my # 
Macaulay, Rose. And No Man’s Wit .. 1 he at ae 
Stevenson, D. E. Kate Hardy SOR hos = 5 8 
Whipple, NRE Every Good Deed 4 
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N on-Fiction: 


Belloc, Hilaire. The Path to Rome 


Years of Victory (1802- 1812) 


Armstrong,. Anthony, and _ Bruce, 
When the Bells Rang 
Balchin, Nigel. Mine Own Executioner 
Bentley, Phyllis. Rise of Henry Morcar 
Birmingham, George A. Good Intentions 
Birmingham, George A. Lieutenant Com- 
mander:;.. 
Bullett, Gerald. Elderbrook Brothers . 
Camus, Albert., The Outsider 
Cartland, Barbara. Escape from Passion 
Cheyney, Peter. Escape for Sandra 
Collins, Norman. London Belongs to Me 
Crane, Frances. Applegreen Cat : 
Dare, Simon. Give Fools Their Gold .. 
Deeping, Warwick. Impudence of Youth 
Dickens, Monica. Happy Prisoner 
Dickson, Carter. Lord of the Sorcerers 
Farnol, Jeffrey. King Liveth 
Gibbons, Stella. Westwood 
Goldie, Mrs. Barre. Dahlia 
Goolden, Barbara. Ichabod is 
Graeme, Bruce. Calling Lord Blackshirt 
Graeme, Bruce. Case for Solomon 
Heyer, Georgette. Reluctant Widow 
Jameson, Storm. Other Side .. he 
Langer, Frantisek. Children and the Dagger ti 
Lofts, Norah. To See a Fine Lady fe 
Matschat, Cecile Hulse. Tavern in the Town.. 
Onions, Oliver. Poor Man’s Tapestry ‘ 
Punshon, E.R. It Might Lead RTS ae 
Rhode, John. Lake House : 
Sarasin, J. G. Remember 
Seton, Anya. The Turquoise 3 
Steinbeck, John. Pastures of Heaven . 
Stevenson, D. E. Four Graces 
Sutherland, Joan. Hazard : 
Tilsley, Frank. Boys of Coastal 
Religion: 
Bowman, John W. Intention of Jesus 
Holy Communion: a symposium: 
Martindale, C. C. What the Saints Looked 
Like (R.C.) pa : 
Moore, R. W. Moving of the Spirit : 
Palmer, G. H. (Editor). The Diurnal, after the 
Use of the Illustrious Church of Salisbury .. 


Graeme. 


Walker, Donald Bruce. Study of the New 
Testament 
Weatherhead, Leslie D3 Significance of Silence 
Yeo, Margaret. Prince’? of /-Pastors:: >. ‘St. 
Charles Borromeo (R.C.) we Le 
Sociology: 
Wilson, Francesca M. In the Margins of Chaos 
Science: 


Dietz, David. Atomic Energy .. 


Bryant, Arthur. 27 
Henrey, Robert. A Village in Piccadilly 13 
Maisky, Ivan. Before the Storm i 21 
Priestley, J. B. Midnight on the Desert II 
Salter, Arthur. Personality in Politics. 18 
Sitwell, Osbert. Left Hand; Right Hand 13 
Trevelyan, G. M. English Social History 29 
NATIONAL LIBRARY FOR THE BLIND 
35, Great Smith Street, Westminster, S.W. 1 
and 
5, St. John Street, Manchester, 3. : 
ADDITIONS. 
‘Fiction: Vols. 
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Plays: Vols. 
Sayers, Dorokiy L. Man Born to be King 8 
Belles Lettres: 
Campbell, Commander. Come Alongside 4 
Military History: 
Johnston, S. H. British Soldiers I 
War, 1939-45: 
Guedalla, Philip. Middle East, 1940-42 5 
James Malcolm. Born of the Desert 6 
Sava, George. Link of Two Hearts 4 
Winn, Godfrey. Scrapbook of pee ats 3 


Travel: 
Cable, Mildred, and igheecaea French.. China, 


Her Life and Her People 2 
Dobson, Richard P. China Cycle 4 
Biography: 
Collier, E. C. F. (Editor). Victorian Diarist : 
Mary, Lady Monskwell, 1873-95 7 
Evans,-Trévor. Bevin .. 4 
Sheridan, Clare. My Crowded Santuary 5 
Woodgate, M. V. Jacqueline Pascal and Her 
Brother (R:C.) .. 4 nt F. 
Juvenile: 
Rae, Gwynedd. Mary Plain in Town .. 3 
Unwin, Nora S. Lucy and the Little Red Horse I 
Grade 1: 
Greig, Maysie. Ragamuffin : 5 
James, Henry. Friends of the Friends I 
Lawford, Florence. Thanks to Mary .. 5 
Wilde, Oscar. Canterville Ghost : £3 I 
Woodroofe, Thomas.  Bligh’s Open _ Boat 
Voyage 3 Pe Fat ri! I 
THE SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGE. 
S.P.C.K. House, Northumberland Avenue, London, 


The S.P.C.K. regrets to announce the closing down of 
its Braille Department and is anxious to dispose, as 


soon as_ possible, 
publications. 


of its present stock of Braille 


The following titles are still in stock, and a fair 


number of copies are available. 
The prices given are net. 
Parts of the Prayer Book, at 6d. per copy :— 
The Catechism. 
Order of Confirmation. 
Public Baptism of Infants. 
os », Adults. 
Ordering of Deacons. 
Ordering of Priests. 
The Litany. 


Benedicite. 
Si 
The Psalter, in 30 small volumes per set 8 
Churchman’s Almanack for current year oO 
Amended Lectionary and Revised Tables A and 
B : per copy o 
Confirmation or the Laying on "of Hands, by 
Bishop Ridgeway o) 
Confirmation Candidates Companion, by Dr. 
Sweetapple oO 
The Christian in Politics, by Maurice Reckitt, in 
2 vols. ; : 4 
Manual of Devotion, by Archdeacon Escreet mh g2O 
My Prayer Book .. I 
Reflections on the Litany, ‘by Charles Gore 2 
School of Prayer, by Michael Furse fo) 
Where God Begins, by R. W. Moore 2 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


ADVERTISING RATES: 1s. 6d. A LINE (MINIMUM 5s. 


HULL & EAST RIDING INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND © 
Applications are invited for the post of Foreman _ 
-Brush Maker. Salary £350 per annum plus a bonus on © 
the result of the Department. Superannuation and 
Life Assurance Scheme> in operation. Two weeks 
annual holiday. Applicants must have a good all | 
round knowledge of the trade, including Boring and =| 
Filling Machines. Applications, stating age and 
experience, with copies of two recent testimonials to 
be sent to the Secretary, Hull & East Riding Institute _ 
for the Blind, Beech Holme, Beverley Road, Hull. 


CITY OF BRADFORD _. 
BLIND PERSONS DEPARTMENT 
Applications are invited for the position of Super-— 
visor/Instructor (working) for the Mat Department at ~ 
the Royal Institution for the Blind, Frizinghall, Brad-~ 
ford. There are ten operatives in the Mat Department. — 
The wage for the position is £6 15s. per week rising by — 
two annual increments of 5s. to £7 5s. per week. The 


WEST RIDING VOLUNTARY ASSOCIATION FOR 
THE BLIND have vacancies, owing to deaths and 
removals, for five blind ladies (not invalid).  Applica- 
tions should be sent to the Secretary, 29, Peterson 
Road, Wakefield, Yorks. 


Wanted ASSISTANT WORKING MATRON, Resident, 
for Home for 12 Elderly Blind people in Cambridge. 
Salary £130 per annum plus board and lodgings. 
Apply, Secretary, Cambridgeshire Society for the Blind, 
28, Regent Street, Cambridge. 


WANTED for the Barclay School Workshop, 


31, Wellington Road, Brighton. Flat and Round 
Knitters. Minimum wage £3. Apply Secretary, 
Barclay School for Partially Sighted Girls, Little 
Paddocks, Sunninghill, Berks. 


Experienced and Certificated HOME TEACHER 
desires position. Hopes to be available in July after 
having taken the Post Graduate Diploma Course at 
London University. Replies to ‘‘M,” c/o Editor, 
THE NEw BEACON, 224, Great Portland Street, W.1. 


HOME TEACHERS’ EXAMINATION, 1948. Candi- 
dates desiring instruction and guidance to assist them 
to obtain the Certificate of the College are invited to 
apply for details of a Correspondence Course. Refresher 
Courses in Braille and Professional Knowledge a 
speciality. Numerous successes gained in past 
Examinations. Enclose 24d. stamp for reply. H.N. 
Vickerstaff, Birmingham Royal Institution for the 
Blind, Court Oak Road, Harborne, Birmingham, 17. 


BIRMINGHAM ROYAL INSTITUTION 
FOR THE BLIND 


Junior School, Lickey Grange, Nr. Bromsgrove 


Qualified Assistant Mistress required. Previous 
experience in a similar Special School not essential. 
Valuable opportunity for research. Burnham Scale 
salary, with two additional increments for work in 
Special School, together with increment’ for Diploma 
of College of Teachers of the Blind when obtained 
(within three years of appointment). Applications 
to reach the General Superintendent and Secretary, 
Court Oak Road, Harborne, Birmingham, 17, as soon 
as possible. 


BRISTOL ROYAL BLIND ASYLUM, 
ST. GEORGE’S ROAD, PARK STREET, BRISTOL, 1 


HOME WORKERS SCHEME 


Applications are invited for the post of male, sighted 
Assistant Supervisor under the above Scheme. Appli- 
cants will be required to have a sound knowledge of 
Basketry and be familiar with sales practices in con- 
nection with Home Workers products. Ability to 
drive a car necessary; car and travelling expenses 
provided. Duties to commence as early as possible 
in the counties of Cornwall, Somerset, Dorset, Gloucester- 
shire and Wiltshire, with pensionable service. Salary 
£350 to {400 per annum. Apply, giving age, present 
post, salary, experience and copies of three recent 
testimonials, not later than 24th July, 1948, to the 
- General Superintendent. 


Town Hall, Bradford. 


post is subject to the Local Government Superannua- — 


tion Act, 1937, and the successful candidate will be- 


required to pass a medical examination. 
Applications endorsed “‘ Institution for the Blind—_~ 
Mat Supervisor ’’ accompanied by copies of three recent 


testimonials should be forwarded to the undersigned so 


= 


as to reach him not later than 30th July, 1948. 
W. H. LEATHEM, 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF BOLTON © 
Applications are invited for the post of Foreman- 
Instructor of the Mat-making Department at the 


Bolton, to commence duties in September. next. 
Applicants should have full knowledge and experi- 


Town Clerk. — 


Authority’s Workshops for the Blind, Marsden Road, ~ 


ence of the trade and be capable of instructing trainees, — 


Remuneration will be at the rate of £6 9s. 4d. per 
week, and the appointment is subject to the provisions 
of the Local Government Superannuation Act. 1 

Applications, stating age and experience, together 
with copies of two. recent testimonials should be sent 
to the Superintendent, Bolton Workshops and Homes 
for, the Blind, Marsden Road, Bolton, not later than 
30th July. 

This advertisement is published by permission of 
the Ministry of Labour and National Service under the 
Control of Engagement Order, 1947. 

PuiLip S. RENNISON, 
Town Hall, Bolton. Town Clerk. 


CITY AND COUNTY OF THE CITY OF EXETER 
WELFARE DEPARTMENT 
Applications are invited for the appointment of 
Welfare Officer at a salary in accordance with Grade 
VI (£595-£660 per annum) of the A.P.T. Division of, 
and subject to, the National Joint Council Scheme of 
Conditions of Service. This Officer will be in charge of 
the Welfare Department established under the National 
Assistance Act, 1948, and will deal with the provision 
of accommodation for the aged and infirm and with wel- 
fare services for the blind, deaf and dumb, and other 
handicapped persons. 
ence in this work and in administration. ‘ 
The appointment will be subject to successful 
medical examination, to the Local Government Super- 
annuation Act, 1937, and to termination by one month’s 
notice on either side, 
Applications stating age, qualifications, experience 
and present appointment, and giving the names of two 
persons from whom references may be obtained, should 
reach the undersigned by the 31st July next. 
C. J. NEWMAN, 
Town Clerk. 


act 


10, Southernhay West, Exeter. 
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ee EDUCATION OF THE BLIND IN 
NORWAY 


Its Origin, Development and Present State 


By A. O. ROSEGG 
Principal of the Huseby State School for the Blind, Norway 


N 1857 a young Norwegian lawyer visited his family and friends in Copenhagen, and in the Royal 
Theatre he listened to a little play called ‘‘ The Daughter of King René.’ This princess was 
blind, and she was so very sympathetically played by a young Danish actress that the young 
Norwegian made up his mind to do something for the blind in his own country. Hitherto nothing 
at all had been done for them in Norway. 

After returning home this young lawyer began to write and speak for the benefit of the blind. 
His name was J. Johansen, and later on he won honourable fame as the pioneer in work for the 
blind in Norway. 

He awoke a growing interest for the blind among the most outstanding men in this country, and 
at last in 1858 he was able to induce some of the most prominent and interested men to form a society 
for the benefit of the blind. The name of the society was to be: Foreningen for Blinde. (The Society 
for the Blind.) This society collected contributions all over the country, and in 1861 the first school 
for the blind in Norway was founded in Christiania, which at that time was the name of the capital of 
Norway. The institution was called Christiania Blindeinstitut. 

This institution for the blind was supported for the most part by the Society for the Blind. But 
the State had already granted a small sum yearly from the start. 

During two and a half decades after the first school for the blind had been established, 1t was not 
compulsory for blind children to attend a school for the blind. Therefore, as long as the education of 
the blind was voluntary, only a few of them were sent to the school. The others got no education at 
all. 

In 1881 the Storting (Parliament) passed an Act which made the education of blind children 
obligatory in the whole country. The Act became operative on Ist July, 1885, and at this time another 
institution for the blind was established at Trondheim, as the number of blind pupils who were to be 
sent to school seemed to be very great. 
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Both schools for the blind were at first private, 
but in the “ nineties ” they were entirely taken 
over by the State. The blind were given ele- 
mentary education in the usual subjects for five 
years from the age of nine or ten years up to 
fourteen or fifteen. Afterwards the boys were 
trained for two or three years in either joinery 
or boot-mending, and the girls in knitting and 
weaving. Later on basket-making was intro- 
duced as a good trade for blind boys and chair- 
caning for the girls. People who became blind 
in adult life were admitted to the schools for 
training in one of the above-mentioned trades. 


Pupils gifted for music were taught to play 
piano and organ, and later on, other instruments. 
But not till about 1900 were the most gifted of 
them allowed to be trained in musical subjects 
alone after they had completed the elementary 
education. Before this time all adult pupils had 
to be trained inatrade. But this left the pupils 
interested in music too little time for practice 
which could only be done in their leisure hours. 
Consequently they could not acquire the neces- 
sary ability. Fortunately the leaders of the 
institutions for the blind at last realised this 
disadvantage and determined that the most 
gifted in the art ought to be allowed to spend all 
their working time in studying and practising 
music. Since then, many blind musicians have 
been trained to become good organists and 
pianists. In many churches in Norway you 
will find to-day a blind organist, even in Oslo and 
in the neighbourhood. 


After the reorganisation of the schools for the 
blind in Norway in 1912, the curriculum was 
-widened to include piano-tuning and repairing, 
and upholstery for the boys and house-keeping 
(domestic science) for the girls. | 


_ Later on, after the further reorganisation of 
1925, the pupils who wanted to be trained as 
masseurs were allowed to learn English, German, 
mathematics and other subjects which they had 
to study in order to pass the secondary school 
examination before they could be admitted to 
a massage school. 


In 1940 the name of Oslo State School for the 
Blind was changed to Huseby State School for 
the Blind, because in that year the school was 
moved to Huseby about five miles west of Oslo. 
Since 1940 the curriculum of the school has been 
widened again to include Norwegian and English 
shorthand in Braille with typewriting, and a 
commercial course has been instituted for those 
pupils who want to pass the examination which 
qualifies and licenses them to become shop- 
keepers. 
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About 40 years ago the blind of Norway 
founded a society of their own called Norges 
Blindeforbund (The Norwegian Blind Society). 
The territory of this society covers the whole 
country, and it is divided into three branches 
which correspond with the three natural regions 
of the country. These branches are called 
‘“Ostlandske Blindeforbund”’ (The Eastern 
Society of the Blind), ‘‘ Vestlandske Blindefor- 
bund ” (The Western Society of the Blind) and 
‘“Nordenfjelske Blindeforbund ”’ (The Northern 
Society of the Blind). Each branch collects 
money to help its members economically, for 
instance, by selling their products through its 
retail shop, supplying them with materials at 
stock prices, providing them with loans free of 
interest during a fixed period of years, and even 
grants when a member needs such help. Each 
branch society manages a small workshop for blind 
persons who live in the neighbourhood. It also 
maintains a library of books in Braille, most of 
them hand-written by voluntary helpers. 


‘ 


For supporting these societies of the blind 
there are also small societies among the sighted 
population in many districts throughout the 
country. Many of these collect a lot of money 
for the benefit of the blind. 


The office of each branch society is situated in 
the biggest town of the branch district : in Oslo, 
Bergen and Trondheim. Undoubtedly these 
societies of the blind themselves have done great 
work in helping and supporting their blind 
members in their everyday struggle for economic 
independence. 


The King Invests Blind Poet-Preacher. 


On 16th July the King invested Dr. Elvet 
Lewis, the blind Welsh divine and ex-Arch- 
Druid, with the dignity of Companion of 
Honour. Dr. Lewis was accompanied by Mrs. 
Lewis. His Majesty talked for half-an-hour 
with Dr. Lewis about his life’s work, the 
National Eisteddfod, and other Welsh matters, 
and said he would have liked him to stay longer 
but he was obliged to leave for a luncheon 
engagement. The King was obviously im- 
pressed ~ Dy" the’ personal” "charts 
conversational gift of the famous blind poet- 
preacher, and asked him many questions. 
Above all, His Majesty wanted to know whether 
the Welsh people were still interested in classical 
music. To this last question Dr. Lewis replied 
by pointing to the rapt attention with which 
the audience at the 1947 National Eisteddfod 
listened to Verdi’s Requiem. | 
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HOME NEWS 


Disabled Persons (Advisory Committee).— 

In the House of ants on 8th July, ie 
EDWARD Evans asked the Minister of Health 
whether it is his intention to appoint an advisory 
committee in connection with the welfare 
services for physically handicapped persons 
provided for in the National Assistance Act, 
1948 ; andif he will make a statement. 

Mr. BEVAN: Yes, Sir. I told local authorities 
of my intention in a recent circular, and I shall 
shortly be taking the necessary action. 

Mr. Evans: Does that mean that the 
Minister proposes to set up an advisory com- 
mittee on a representative basis of the various 
interests concerned with certain types of 
handicapped people ; and will they be able to 
call on specialist advice by co-option ? 

Mr. Bevan: It would, of course, be my 
action to consult representative bodies. But 
these advisory committees are not representative 
committees ; they are conferences ; they are the 
appropriate advisory committees under the 
Act; but everybody concerned in the matter 


will be given an opportunity of putting forward 


names. : 

L.C.C. Welfare of the Blind.—All correspon- 
dence relating to duties of the London County 
Council as an authority for the Welfare of the 
Blind should now be addressed to the Chief 
Officer of the Welfare Department (Welfare of 
we Bld). The .Countys® Hall, S.E.a. . The 
Chief Officer is Mr. E. C, Bligh. This new 
Department has been set up to deal, inter alia, 
with the Council’s functions under the National 
Assistance Act, 1948 (other than the registration 
of charities for disabled persons, which is a 
matter for the Public Control Department). 

Blind Welfare in Essex.—The administration 
of Blind Welfare Services in Essex has been 
taken over by the “ Welfare Committee ”’ 
(Essex County Council). The address is Clerk 
to the Welfare Committee, Waterloo Lane, 
Chelmsford: 

East Anglian Schools.—The Yarmouth Educa- 
tion Committee last month approved in principle 
a suggestion from Essex Education Committee 
that schools for wholly blind children should 
be on a different site from those for partially 
sighted children and that a Regional Boarding 
School for the wholly blind should be established 
in East Essex. Approval, however, is subject 
to the governors of the East Anglian School at 
Gorleston limiting their accommodation to 
children who are partially sighted. 


Petrol for the Blind.—The Eastbourne Society 
for the Social Welfare of the Blind is to ask 
Mr. Charles Taylor, M.P., to investigate allega- 
tions that the authorities have refused to grant 
supplementary petrol to motorists who had 
offered to drive blind people to meetings. 

Wing to Harrogate Home Opened.—On 
28th July Alderman Mrs. Kathleen Chambers, 
of Bradford, Chairman of the Homes Committee 
of the National Institute for the Blind, officially 
opened the new wing to Craven Lodge, Victoria 
Avenue, the Home for the Blind at Harrogate, 
run by the National Institute in co-operation 
with the Harrogate Society for the Blind. The 
Chairman at the ceremony was the Mayor of 
Harrogate, Coun. C. Jack Simpson. The new 
wing will add to the Home, referred to by Mrs. 
Chambers as “‘ a model which we should like all 
our homes to resemble,’’ a sun lounge and ten 
single bedrooms. Its total cost will be about 
£4,000, of which {1,500 has already been 
obtained. Mrs. Chambers had no doubt the 
remaining {£2,500 would be quickly forthcoming, 
“for after all,’ she said, ‘‘ most of Bradford’s 
millionaires live in Harrogate.” Mr. J. Colligan, 
Assistant Secretary of the National Institute, 
and Mr. F. E. Adams, Chairman of the Harrogate 
Society, also appealed for a gift of new property 

-to relieve the seriously congested situation at 
‘Westlands,’ the National Institute’s Home 
for the Deaf-Blind at Harrogate. 

Welsh Holiday Home Opened.—The Holiday 
Home and Rest Centre at Southerndown, Vale 
of Glamorgan, for blind Welsh people, was 
officially opened on 16th July. Alderman 
Sir Herbert Hiles, Chairman of the Wales and 
Monmouthsire Regional Council for the Blind, 
received the tenancy agreement from Mr. R. G. 
Roberts, Director of Cardiff Social Welfare 
Service, and said “It is a magnificent gift from 
Cardiff, and I express my thanks on behalf of 
the regional Council. We have great confidence 
in other local authorities, who will come to 
our assistance. The building, which has 50 
rooms and will accommodate 100 when fully 
equipped, was acquired by Cardiff City Council 
for £10,000.’ 

Satisfactory State Deaf Aids.—Mr. Edward 
Evans, M.P., Vice-Chairman of the National 
Institute for the Deaf and formerly Headmaster 
of the East Anglian School for Blind and Deaf 
Children at Gorleston, stated in an interview 
last month at Lowestoft Town Hall that he was 
well satisfied with the deaf aids which are to be 
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provided and maintained under the National 
Health Service. He said that careful research 
by the Medical Research Council showed that 
the performance of the instrument was highly 
satisfactory. A diagnostic service would be 
set up before a general issue was made. The 
preliminary estimate was that at least 180,000 
people would benefit. 

Report on China’s Blind Issued in London.— 
The Chinese Ambassador, Dr. Cheng Tien-Hsi, 
on 28th July, held a reception at the Chinese 
Embassy in honour of Lt.-Col. Sir Glutha 
Mackenzie, whose report on “ Blindness in 
China’’ has just been published. Sir Clutha, 
who lost his sight in the Great War and was 
for some years St. Dunstan’s representative in 
India, believes, as a result of recent investiga- 
tion in China, that the country’s incidence of 
blindness can be reduced by about a quarter. 
The present blind population of China is 
estimated at 2,000,000. The report will be fully 
reviewed in next month’s issue of THE NEW 
BEACON. 

School for Blind at Wimbledon Park.—North 
House, Wimbledon Park, recently acquired by 
the London County Council, is practically ready 
for occupation as a hostel for 40 blind girls and 
junior boys and as a school for 30 pupils. 
Domestic and classroom furniture and other 
equipment are still required. 

Need for Extension of Exeter School.— 
Stressing the educational advantage of separat- 
ing blind from partially-sighted children, Mr. 
S. R. E. Snow, President of the West of England 
Institution for. the Blind, told the annual 
meeting at Exeter that it was becoming in- 
creasingly difficult to provide for pupils in the 
restricted grounds of the existing premises. 
But a happy atmosphere was a greater asset 
than any new building. Nevertheless, they 
hoped to draw up plans for a new building. 

Home for the Blind at Skegness.—Syne 
Hills, Skegness, has been purchased by the 
Royal Midland Institution for the Blind. Now 
being reconstructed, this house is to be used as a 
permanent home for the aged blind and to give 
holiday accommodation to blind workers. 

Home for the Blind at Clacton.—Wheatcroft, 
Clacton, has been purchased by the Essex 
County Council for £5,455, to be used as a home 
for the blind: 

Blind Justice—The report of the Royal 
Commission on Justices of the Peace, just 
published, recommends that “blindness or 
deafness should be a bar to sitting as a justice.”’ 
The Times, in its comments on this and other 
detailed recommendations, says that “if adopted 
by Parliament, they will strengthen the hand 
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of the Lord Chancellor in disembarrassing the 
bench of blind, deaf, senile, and otherwise 
incompetent justices.’ In this connection,» 
readers of THE NEw BEACON may like to refresh 
their memory of the evidence given before the 
Commission by Sir Ian Fraser, M.P., and 
Squadron-Leader W. T. Curtis-Wilson, J.P., 
reported in the issue dated 15th April, 1947. 
Sir Ian, who recalled about a dozen cases of 
blind men who were J.P.s, maintained that a 
blind man was not handicapped in judging 
facts, sifting evidence, or drawing conclusions, 
all of which were essential in the work of a 
J.P. ; and Squadron-Leader Curtis-Wilson fully 
endorsed Sir Ian’s statement and said that he 
himself, though blind, was to have been one of 
four magistrates chosen to administer justice in 
Brighton, in the event of a Nazi invasion during 
the war. Mr. Orbell, Chairman of the Brighton 
Licensing Bench, testified to Squadron-Leader 
Curtis-Wilson’s ability as a J.P. 

New Social Centre at West Ham.—Last 
month a Social Centre for the Blind in Romford 
Road, Forest Gate, was officially opened by the 
Mayor of West Ham, Alderman P. Hearn, J.P. 
The hut where the blind will meet each week 
is on the premises of the Civil Defence Club, 
who generously provided it. A large gathering 
of blind people welcomed the Mayor and heard 
their President, Mr. T. Groves, say how gratified 
they were. He also thanked Mr. W. S. Jordan, 
Manager of West Ham Workshops for the Blind, ~ 
for the help which had made the establishment 
of this Social Centre possible. 

An interesting illustrated article in the 
Municipal Review describes the excellent work 
which is being done by the West Ham Work- 
shops, now employing 38 blind men, three blind 
women, and eight trainees. West Ham Council 
allows the entry of blind employees and trainees 
from other Authorities into the workshops 
subject to conditions of service applicable to 
its own blind workers. 


EMPIRE NEWS 


Blind Welfare in Eire—The Minister for 
Social Welfare, Mr. Norton, announced last — 
month that the Government has sanctioned an 
increase in the Capitation Grants payable 
from the Exchequer to the various institutions 
for the blind. The increases are the first to be 
sanctioned since 1920 and are consequent 
upon the increased cost of maintaining blind 
persons in the institutions. The new rates will 
have effect as from rst April last, and are as 
follows :— . 


: 
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Grants per Year. 
Person in a workshop for 


blind 55 ia) £40 instead of £20. 
In home for blind .. .. £20 instead of £13. 
In hostel for blind. . .. £20 instead of £5. 


In school for blind .. £40 instead of £20. 

In addition, the Minister has asked the local 
authorities who operate schemes for the welfare 
of the blind to increase their annual contributions 
to not less than {40 a year in respect of each 


blind person maintained at their request in a 


blind institution. 
The response to this request has been 


satisfactory, the majority of the local authorities’ 


having already intimated their agreement. 
The Minister hopes that the increased grants 

will encourage the institutions for the blind 

to continue, and if possible to expand, their 
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activities on behalf of those afflicted by blindness. 

The new Social Welfare Bill, published last 
month, provides for increases in old-age pensions. 
The personal maximum is 15s. in urban and 
12s. 6d. in rural areas, Under the Bill the 
maximum will be raised to 17s. 6d. in all areas. 
Blind pensions will be at the same rates as the 
old-age pensions. Blind persons may now 
qualify for pensions at 21 years of age, instead 
of 30. If they are married and have two 
children they will be entitled to an income of 
£143 a year without affecting the pensions, 
compared with £39 now. The object of these 
modifications is to encourage blind persons to 
engage in suitable gainful occupation without 
fear that their earnings, within limits, would 
result in the revocation or reduction of the 
pension. 


GRAND LITTLE SHIP 


By E. G. BOYD (Novthern Iveland) 


HAT is happening in Northern Ireland? 

What’s all this talk of the Blind 

Welfare Association folding its tents 

like the Arabs—or unlike the Arabs ? 

(old sayings are inclined to take on new meanings 

in this changing world of ours). Surely Blind 

Welfare is not receding in this enlightened age ? 

What of the Home Teaching Service? Can all 

the teaching necessary have been accomplished 

in ten short years? Or has blindness been 
banished, like the snakes ? 

Unfortunately, No! Neither St. Patrick nor the 
new Health Service has, up to the time of 
writing, banished blindness from the Province ; 
nor can the B.W.A., good as it undoubtedly was, 
claim the distinction of bringing each and every 
pupil to such a standard of proficiency in one 
decade that the Home Teaching Service can be 
brought to a sudden halt; but something 
definitely 7s happening in Northern Ireland. 

When Sir James Andrews, presiding at the 
Annual Meeting in June, commented on the 
approaching dissolution of the Association, he 
assured us that the ship was not being scuttled 
—she was going down with guns firing and flags 
flying! : 

But let’s go back to the beginning. What 
started the little ship on her perilous journey ? 
Where did she come from and what of her cargo 
and crew ? 

Far, far away up the river of Time, somebody 
had an idea—somebody thought of all the 
valuable material lying forgotten and unused for 
lack of opportunity and the necessary craftsmen. 
Somebody talked to somebody else and some- 


body passed it on and gradually the talk grew 
until it became deeds and out of deeds was built 
the little ship. She had to be little, for away up 
there the waters were shallow and the banks 
overhanging, but, little as she was and small as 
was her crew, she took on the first of her cargo 
and set out towards the sea. 

It wasn’t easy going; most of the river was 
uncharted, and time and again she found herself 
out of the main stream and almost caught in a 
backwater, but friendly voices from the banks 
would shout a warning in time and back she 
would go to her proper course. Sometimes she 
would be grounded on the mud-flats of Custom, 
but busy little craft would put out from the 
shore and help to pull her off once more! Some- 
times she was caught in the whirling waters of 
Advancement, tossed back and forth on the 
cross-currents of Development, and sometimes 
even swirled over the Rapids of Change before 
she had a chance to prepare, but always she kept 
afloat and always she kept adding to her cargo 
and her crew as she gradually nosed her way 
down the years. And as she neared the sea the 
river widened and the going was smoother, and 
there were less mud-banks, and the channel 
deepened and the proud little ship made port! 

But what of her cargo, that precious cargo 
which she had brought safely from the dark 
interior ? 

The cargo must go farther, it cannot all be 
used here: but the big ships heard of the 
journey and they were lying at the quay ready 
to take over and continue the voyage across the 
ocean where the little ship could not go. And 
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they took over the cargo ; and most of the crew, 
who had come to know that cargo so well, signed 
up with the big ships too, and as, one by one, they 
put about and headed for the open sea, the little 
ship fired her guns in salute and her flags flut- 
tered in the breeze, and the big ships dipped 
their flags to honour the sturdy little craft that 
had made it possible for them to bring this 
valuable cargo out to play a useful part in the 
world—the little ship that went where the big 
ships could not go—and the big ships steamed 
away | 

And the little ship, the grand little ship, is her 
work finished and is she going down ? 


BEACON 


Is the work of little ships ever finished ? 

Back in the dark interior lie many precious 
cargoes that would help to keep this old world 
turning, but the rivers are too shallow for the 
Ship of State to navigate—only the little ships 
can bring them to the coast. And all down the 
ages the little ships have brought their cargoes 
and the big ships taken them on ; and the little 
ships have been sad at the parting, for they have 
travelled a long, long way together, but one by 
one they have turned back to find another cargo 
and another crew, for in their hearts they know 
that there is always work that only Jsttle ships 
can do! 


THE “GRADUAL BRAILLE” EDITION OF THE 


BEACON 
\ S the “ Gradual {Braille ’’ Edition of The 


Beacon Readers is now nearing com- 
pletion, teachers in schools for the blind 
may find the following explanatory note 
useful. : 
The Beacon Infant Readers, Books Two to 
Four, The Beacon Readers, Books Five and Six, 
and The Beacon Supplementary Readers, Books 
One to Four, have already been published by 
the National Institute in grade two Braille. As 
many, perhaps most, teachers consider grade two 
Braille too difficult for beginners, the “‘ Gradual 
Braille ’’ Edition has been produced, in which 
Braille contractions are introduced gradually. 
This ‘‘ Gradual Braille’? Edition consists of 
The Beacon Infant Readers, Books One to Four 
and The Beacon Supplementary Readers, Books 
One to Three. Infant Reader, Book One, is in 
grade one Braille ; Supplementary Reader, Book 
One, introduces a few contractions gradually ; 
Infant Reader, Book Two, introduces more con- 
tractions at a slightly increasing rate; Sup- 
plementary Reader, Book Two, uses all the con- 
tractions encountered in Book Two but adds no 
new material; Infant Reader, Book Three, 
introduces fresh contractions a little more 
rapidly ; Supplementary Reader, Book Three, 
uses the contractions of Book Three; Infant 
Reader, Book Four, continues the introduction 
of contractions, and by the end of this book the 
pupil has nearly mastered grade two. The 
“Note to Pupils” at the end of Book Four 
gives lists of (a) the twelve new Braille con- 
tractions needed for the Grade Two Edition of 
Supplementary Reader, Book Four, (6) the 
thirteen new contractions needed for The 
Beacon Readers, Book Five, (c) the twelve con- 
tractions needed for Book Six, and (d) the twenty 
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remaining contractions of grade two which have 
not been used owing to the limited vocabulary. 

The ‘‘ Gradual Braille’’ Edition thus gives 
teachers two speeds of approach : (a) the slower 
method—begin with Infant Reader, Book One, 
followed by Supplementary Reader, Book One ; 


Infant Reader, Book Two; Supplementary 
Reader, Book Two; Infant Reader, Book 
Three; Supplementary Reader, Book Three ; 


Infant Reader, Book Four, and continue with 
the Grade Two Edition of Supplementary 
Readers, Book Four and The Beacon Readers, 
Books Five and Six; or (0) the faster method— 
begin with Supplementary Reader, Book One, 
followed by Infant Readers, Books Two, Three 
and Four, and continue with Grade Two 
Editions as for method (a). This second method 
will be found especially useful in the case of a 
child who has had a little schooling before 
becoming blind. 

The Beacon Infant Reader, Book One, in 
letter press, makes use of pictures to a very great 
extent. This method is not suited to blind 
children, and a number of alterations have been 
made in the Braille Edition to obviate this 
difficulty. However, even with these adapta- 
tions, Book One cannot be considered really 
satisfactory for blind children, and is little more 
than a temporary stop-gap. The book ought to 
be entirely re-written for blind children, to suit 
their special requirements and interests. In the 
meantime the present adaptation will be found 
useful. 

The ‘‘ Gradual Braille’ Edition will shortly 
be completed, as the volumes not yet issued— 
Supplementary Readers, Books Two and Three 
and The Infant Reader, Book One—are now in 
hand and copies can be ordered. . 
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BLIND WELFARE EXHIBITION AT THE ROYAL 
AGRICULTURAL SHOW, YORK 


Described by the REV. CANON C. E. BoLam, Hon. Chief Chaplain of the National Institute for the Blind 


remember that last year the National 

Institute, in conjunction with the 

Southern Regional Association, organ- 
ised a demonstration of Blind Welfare work at 
the Royal Show at Lincoln. The venture was so 
successful that it was decided to do the same 
thing this year at the Royal Show at York, with 
the cordial approval of the members of the 
Northern Regional Association on the Institute’s 
Council. 

The preliminary arrangements were in the 
hands of our Appeals Secretary, Mr. Taberner, 
and were ably carried out by Mr. Frank Bradley, 
our Area Branch Secretary. Mr. Ratcliffe gave 
us most valuable advice and Mr. Jermy and 
Mr. Cummings worked with us in the tent. 

The general layout was similar to that of last 
year. There were three booths on each side, and 
along the back of the tent, arranged in tiers, a 
display of work done by the blind in the Northern 
Area. The front of the tent was occupied by a 
large table displaying books, apparatus, games, 
maps, and various other appliances adapted for 
the use of the blind which were demonstrated by 
Mr. Jermy with his usual skill. The first booth 
on the left was occupied by Miss Minnie Royston 
and Mr. Albert Collett, deaf-blind workers from 
the Westlands Home at Harrogate engaged in 
seating stools and handweaving, in charge of the 
Matron, Miss Fildes. At the second booth, a 
blind man, Mr. Ball, demonstrated the work of 
the blind in sighted industry. He was engaged 
in assembling and testing aeronautical compass 
bearings, and his skilled work created great 
interest. The third booth was fitted up as an 
office and led to a small Rest Tent. Passing 
round the tent, in the first booth were two blind 
shorthand-typists, Miss Archer and Mr. John- 
ston, both highly skilled workers. The next 
booth showed machine-knitting by Miss Chiver- 
rell, and the last booth, through the kindness of 
Mr. Platt, was devoted to the production of 
chairs and baskets, the workers being Mr 
Cockrel and Mr. Lapping, under the supervision 
of Mr. Cliffe assisted by Mr. Allison. I would 
like to draw special attention to the excellence 
of this work done by the Hull Workshops. 

On the last day of the Show we were honoured 
by a visit from Her Royal Highness the Princess 
Royal, who spent some time with us and showed 
very great interest in our work. She spoke to 
all the workers, taking special interest in the 
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work of the deaf-blind.. We presented her with 
a beautiful basket made by them and’she ordered 
some of the articles made in the Northern 
Counties Area which we later sent to her as a 
gift. 

We took a rough check of the attendance of 
the public during the four days of the Show. 
It amounted to the amazing number of 25,000. 
We were crammed all day and every day, there 
were always long queues waiting to get in, and 
we took over £100 in our boxes without asking 
anyone to give. The interest of the public was 
quite remarkable, and I had a number of 
requests for help and advice with regard to 
relatives who were blind or going blind. I give 
only one example: an engineer who had lost 
one eye and damaged the other badly in an 
accident. His wife came to me and said she had 
with difficulty persuaded him to come into the 
tent as he was very depressed and thought his 
working life was finished. I had a long talk with 
him and did my best to encourage and help him, 
and it is no exaggeration to say that he left the 
tent a different man. I would emphasise that 
these exhibitions are doing a most useful work 
in many directions, and in my opinion much 
more should be done to publicise our work. In 
the course of the week we distributed about 
2,000 copies of the N.J.B. News. 


The team spirit was excellent, and our staff 
did a very fine job of work. Our grateful thanks 
are due to the York Rotary Club for their 
generous help; the ladies of The Inner Wheel 
ran a canteen for us in our Rest Tent providing 
us with lunch and tea, and the Club defrayed 
the whole cost. I must also mention with 
gratitude two voluntary workers, Mr. and Mrs. 
Sykes, of York, who gave us invaluable assist- 
ance every day. 


By the kindness of the Principal and Bursar 
of St. John’s College, York, we were given 
excellent accommodation and sumptuous meals 
morning and evening, and were most kindly 
looked after by their Rover Scouts. We also 
have to thank Mr. Swan and the Yorkshire 
School for the Blind for lending the School bus to 
bring us to and from the Show every day. 


I make no apology for the length of this 
article because I feel sure that our venture was 
well worth making and that the record will 
interest and encourage many engaged in Blind 
Welfare work. 
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A BLIND MAN’S ADVICE TO BLIND BOYS 


The following speech was made by Professor C. M. MacInnes, M.A., at Worcester College for 


the Blind Speech Day last month, when he distributed the prizes. 


Mr. MacInnes, himself blind, 


ts Professor of Imperial History at the University of Bristol and a Member of the Executive 
Council of the National Institute for the Blind. 


on the platform nor even to the parents 

but to the boys who leave this term and 

those others now going up through the 
school who in due course will stand where these 
do to-day. Much of what I say is probably 
already familiar to you, for I do not pretend 
to be an expert in these matters. Itis presumed, 
I suppose, that since I have lived for some 
years and have knocked about the world a 
good deal, it may be possible that I have picked 
up some knowledge of this blindness business 


| AM not speaking to the Olympians here 


that may be of use to you. 


Well, then, I should say that we all tend to 
exaggerate the importance of blindness. If 
you were to listen to certain psychologists 
you would get the impression that because you 
are blind you are a walking museum of complexes 
which are certain to make your behaviour 
exceedingly peculiar. This I believe to be 
utter nonsense. Everyone, I imagine, has 
complexes of some sort and queer ways, not 
least the psychologists themselves who, like 
the economists, tend to change their fixed and 
eternal principles about every five years. 
Indeed, I am very dubious about all this 
forecasting, made by various devices, as to 
what people can do or cannot do in the future. 
In my opinion, no device yet invented by man 
can enable him to plumb the depth or to measure 
the potentialities of the human spirit. 

Then you exaggerate blindness yourselves 
sometimes when you lament that you cannot 
do this, that or the other thing or whine that 
if you only were able to see you would be splendid 
and do great things. The fact is that there are 
so. many things which you can do that it would 
fill two or three life-times for you to do them all. 
The important thing is not what you cannot do 
but what you can do. So there should be no 
self-pitying lachrymosity on your part. Again, 
you exaggerate it when you refuse help offered 
in a kindly manner by a passer-by. Sometimes 
you may refuse it with an ill grace and un- 
necessary rudeness. This, I think, is both 
dishonest and cowardly. It is dishonest be- 
cause you are trying to prove to yourself and 
to others that you do not need help when you 
know you do, though perhaps not at that 
particular time. It is cowardly because you 
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have not the courage to acknowledge that you 
need special help, not realising that everyone 
in the world needs help of some kind at 
some time. 


Then our friends exaggerate blindness when 
they bathe us in warm and pleasant cascades 
of adulation. My advice to you is to take such 
satisfaction as you may from these experiences 
but do not lose your sense of humour. Then 
discount the praise by about 95 per cent. 
Even then you will probably be receiving far 
more credit than you deserve. Certainly that 
is true of me. 


Then our friends exaggerate blindness in 
another way, which it is difficult for me to 
discuss. Often you will find that with the 
kindest intentions in the world they decide that 
you cannot do a certain thing that you know © 
you can. Now, if you assert yourself, you may 
seem rude and conceited. On the other hand, 
ifsyou do not go on with it you know you are 
being feeble and frustrated. This is a very 
difficult problem and you must face it with 
courage and commonsense. I would appeal 
to all those other people who are your friends 
that they should not impose upon you such 
unnecessary stumbling blocks. Assuming that 
the blind person is not stupidly conceited and 
ridiculous in the thing he wishes to do, give 
him a chance even though you may feel that 
he is taking a risk. It is always so much easier 
to do things successfully when you know that 
others believe in you than when you must 
overcome not only the obstacle itself but the 
doubt of your friends. 

Then there is the exaggeration of blindness 
which is summed up for me in that detestable 
term ‘‘ the blind world.” Believe me, it does 
not exist, or if it does then I for one shall never © 
inhabit so bleak a planet. The suggestion of 
the term is false, for blindness is not a barrier © 
that shuts you off from the rest of mankind. 

~Now what advice can I give you? Like old | 
Polonius to the young Laertes, though I hope © 
there is no Hamlet knocking about. Do not 
try to forget your blindness, that is negative 
escapism. Accept it for what it is, a great and 
perpetual nuisance, but I assure you it need be | 
nothing more than that. Think of it only 
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when it raises special difficulties for you to 
surmount and so, in a Sense, gives an added 
flavour to life. Never trade on your handicap. 
If you take on a job, do it well. Remember 
that your success will make it easier for someone 
else who comes after you but your failure 
will make it more difficult. Do not try to 
escape responsibility because you are blind but 
live your life as a normal human being who does 
not happen to be able to see. You will find 
that life for you will be full and zestful and that 
there is much useful work for you to do. Since 
the strain of living is of necessity greater for 
you than for other people, you should always 
be careful to be as physically fit as you can. 
To-day, more than ever in its history, this 
grand old country needs the service of educated 
men, not only in the professions, trades, 
industries and the public services, but in those 
innumerable voluntary associations upon which 
our democracy is founded. Their continued 
life is now more than ever essential, and you 
can take a part in making that life strong and 
healthful. In addition to the work you do, 
therefore, for your daily bread, throw yourself 


. into these activities, and you will find a good 


life, and that your personal blindness is of no 
significance either to you or to other people. 
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There is one last thing I want to say to you. 
I know that the hard-bitten and those for whom 
the things of the spirit have little meaning will 
consider this sentimental, but I shall take a risk, 
for I am sufficiently tough to bearit. There isa 
great deal of nonsense talked about the 
compensations we have. The truth is that 
while our ears or fingers may be better trained 
than those of other people we cannot hear or 
feel better than they. There is, however, 
another compensation which I _ profoundly 
believe does exist for us. Often, no matter 
how fortunate we may be in our lives, we are 
bound to be up against it, for blindness is, as I 
have said, a very great nuisance and may be 
much worse. If we take the setbacks which we 
must inevitably have, as a result of our handi- 
cap, in the right way, I believe that out of this 
limitation itself we can make our handicap 
an advantage. It can, if we wish, be used so 
as to deepen our sympathies and develop our 
capacity to help other people and so produce 
an enriched personality. Understanding our 
own difficulties, we should be the more able 
to help other people in trouble, and believe me, 
there are many who need it. It is good for all 
men, the blind included, to think of others, for 
in truth it is far better to give than to receive. 


“WHERE - DO WE GO FROM HERE?” 


By H. R. DRIVER. 


ot blind persons, the Football Season 

1947-8 was a most interesting and 

exhilarating one. For, following the great 
news of the ‘“‘ Rex”’ Blind Parties in Scotland, 
came slowly but surely the grand news of 
equally high endeavour South of the Border. 
We learnt that, at Preston, not only were the 
blind Soccer fans provided with a commentator 
but also with a transmitter set and headphones, 
the better to hear the commentator. From 
Hartlepool came the story of Messrs. Yates and 
Graham. Mr. Graham had been on the Board 
of Directors of the United’s Football Club for 
over thirty years but had the misfortune to 
lose his sight through illness ; nevertheless, he 
saw each match through the eyes of his Co- 
Director and friend, Mr. Yates. Carlisle United 
regularly reserved accommodation for blind 
supporters, and this was also done at Man- 
chester, Birmingham and Bristol. To round off 
the tale of encouraging achievement on behalf 


a a steadily, but ever increasing number 


of the blind sports fan is a grand story from 


Blackpool. Miss E. Davies, a member of the 
staff at the St. Dunstan’s Home in Blackpool, 
has, for the past few seasons, been in the habit 


of taking a group of St. Dunstaners regularly to 
the Bloomfield Road Ground, where she acts as 
commentator, tickets and accommodation 
having been allocated for the purpose. Last 
season (when Blackpool were Cup Finalists), 
Miss Davies and her friends had the great and 
unique experience of being able to go to 
Wembley, tickets having been provided by the 
Blackpool club. What a thrill it must have 
been, and yet how surely surprising it is that, to 
date, no one was apparently sufficiently thrilled 
to write up their impressions of this great 
occasion ! 

This brings me to a question for which I have 
long been searching an answer, and to one of the 
chief points of this article. First, the question : 
Why is it that not one of the partakers in the 
grand schemes now in being to get sport for 
the blind put permanently on the map has come | 
forward with a single word of praise or criticism, 
or even wished to share their experiences with 
the rest of us? Now the point: Since 1940 
I have written much on my efforts to further 
the social side of Blind Welfare, yet I have 
never received a letter of praise or criticism or 
interest from.a fellow blind person. Similarly, 
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Mr. Donaldson’s excellent article on “ Rex” 
Blind Parties in THE NEw BEACON some months 
ago brought to our Editor only one letter of 
response. Why this apathy among us? Were 
it not for the patience and kindness of the 
General Editor at the N.I.B. I would have 
given up the ghost long since. 

And now, Football fans, we have a few weeks 
in front of us in which we can think about 
our aims for this season. In Scotland, Football 
for the blind has come to stay, and what 
Scotland can do for Soccer, could and should be 
done anywhere else. Also, what has been done 
for Football enthusiasts could equally and 
effectively be done for Cricket lovers. I have 
spent many an enjoyable afternoon at Old 
Trafford during my school days at Manchester. 

Where do we go from here? It is largely up 
to us. To all who, like myself, have found 
pleasure in Sports circles I would say this: 
come forward, please, share your impressions, 
ideas and comments to promote the common 
good. You know that there are those among 
us who do not believe that blind people can 
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really enjoy sport, but we can, and it really is 
possible for a blind person, especially a blind 
person who has previously seen and been a 
Sports lover, to derive real pleasure from 
attending Sports gatherings. If you don’t 
believe that, then just write to me and [ll 
show you how. If there is sufficient response 
and demand, I have plans to publicise the 
schemes now in being. I have already written 
to a famous commentator, with the view to 
enlisting the help and interest of the B.B.C., 
but I am a firm believer in the saying that 
“You cannot help anyone who will not help 
themselves.” So please, if you are interested, 
come forward with your news and views; the 
address is H. R. Driver, 13, Linden Avenue, 
Kettering. 


In conclusion, a word in your ear, Home 
Teachers: if this should catch your eye, please 
share it with those whose interests you serve. 
I feel it is important, especially to the man who 
has been able to see and who used to love his 
Saturday afternoon of sport. 


OUR TRIP TO LONDON 
By LEONARD MORRIS 


One of a party of children from the Royal Institution for the Blind, Birmingham, who visited the 
House of Commons and the Tower of London on 17th June. 


E started from School at 8 o'clock, 

\ ‘ / reaching London at 1 o’clock, in time 

to enjoy a tour round the Houses of 

Parliament. Before we went into the 

building we had our photographs taken. Mrs. 

Wills, who is herself a Birmingham M.P., under- 
took to show us round. 

First we went into the room where the House of 
Commons sits, where the House of Lords used to 
sit before the Commons was damaged during the 
war. Mrs. Wills told us a very interesting tale 
about a carpet. The carpet stretches down the 
middle of the room, between the Opposition and 
the Government. On each side of the carpet is a 
line. If a Member steps over the line while 
speaking, the House immediately shout “ Car- 
pet!’ and the Member has to sit down. We 
were told that this tradition grew up from the 
time when Members carried swords, and the 
lines are just too wide apart for a sword to reach 
over. 

We then viewed the House of Lords. We 
made ourselves familiar with the ‘“‘ Woolsack,”’ 
that is, the chair on which the Chancellor sits, 
and also the chair on which “ Black Rod ”’ sits. 
“Black Rod” is the man who takes messages 
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from the Lords to the Commons. Before leaving 
the House we were very thrilled to see the 
Speaker’s Procession. 


Our next walk was down the Mall and beside 
Buckingham Palace, and then we got on an 
Underground train for Tower Hill. For most of 
us it was our first journey on an Underground 
train. We were rather afraid of the sliding 
doors, but happily there was no alarming 
“incident.” 


The Tower of London had some very interest- 
ing things in store for us, including the Traitors’ 
Gate, the Old Chapel and the White Tower. The 
White Tower was built in the time of William 
the Conqueror. I was a little disappointed that 
we had not time to see the Armoury, but it is 
impossible to see everything in one day. Before 
leaving the Tower, we enjoyed a substantial tea. 


The coach was waiting for us at Westminster 
Bridge. It was nearly midnight when we got 
back to School. I for one was very glad to get 
into bed and sleep for the rest of the night. 
This was not very long, and I am afraid I did 
not greet the rising bell very cheerily in the 
morning. 
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Published by Editorial Offices, 
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WHAT DO WE KNOW? 


OME kind of Mass Observation of the tastes, habits and pursuits of the blind population 
of this country is, we think, overdue. In suggesting this, we do not, of course, imply 
that blind people are in any sense “a peculiar people.” Our readers know full well that 
we are tireless in emphasising that blind people are simply normal people without physical 
sight. But fate persists in forming groups, and just as occupations or abilities or personal 
idiosyncrasies or impersonal accidents are nuclei attracting or compelling individuals into 
communal units, so does lack of physical sight pull or push people in all walks of life into 
the communal group of the blind. 

Those aiming to meet the needs or cater for the interests of any collective unit—a regiment, a 
club, a ship’s company, a village population—cannot do so effectively without first obtaining some 
knowledge of the tastes, habits and pursuits of the individuals composing the unit. Perhaps chance 
has decreed that no two individuals in the unit have similar likes or dislikes, that all are self-contained, 
unsocial ; or chance may have flung a preponderance of scholars into a single regiment and loaded 
a ship with illiterates. In either case, the circumstance of being on a ship and not on land or living 
under discipline and not as a free agent will eventually exert its influence and, shaping and trimming 
the mass irrespective of the individual impetus, develop tendencies towards similarity in tastes, habits 
and pursuits. 

In the same way, the circumstance of being without sight breeds a degree of similarity between 
even the naturally opposed. But as blindness is no respecter of persons and no one chooses to be 
blind, the variety within the similarity is probably much greater amongst the blind than in many 
other communal groups, such as, for instance, agricultural workers, scientists, socialists, civil servants, 
the destitute. We cannot be dogmatic about either the similarity or the variety because our data is 
insufficient, yet effective plans for bettering the lot of the blind generally must depend on a precise 
knowledge of the exact nature and characteristics of the various strata of the blind population. To 
plan for small groups or individuals is effective within circumscribed areas but such a scattered method 
of assistance is costly in effort and expenditure and tends to be selective of the progressive or 
predominant. Any need which protrudes is eagerly seized, analysed and met, but the mass, mean- 
while, lies inert, inarticulate, unexplored. 

How useful it would be to know the proportions in the present blind population between literates 
and illiterates, the comfortably off and the poor, the physically fit and the sickly, the householders 
and the lodgers, those living in a family and those living alone. We have no certain figures on such 
cardinal points as how many habitually read or write Braille or type or make use of appliances or have 
_ regular guides or travel by themselves or have annual holidays, yet all such figures would be valuable 
_ pointers for new schemes of assistance. 
| How far is the theatre or the cinema popular among the blind ? How many blind people smoke ? 
_ How many are Christians ? How many are concerned in Blind Welfare ? Do many take an active 
_ interest in sport ? What are their literary tastes—highbrow or lowbrow? How many belong to 
Social Clubs ? How much truth is there in the legend that all love music? How do the workers 
occupy their leisure hours? How many require regular domestic help ? 

Pages could be filled with questions like these. But the most important question for us is how 
can we best guide the immeasurable sympathy of the seeing with the blind into channels which will 
spread it equably, in just measure, over the whole blind community ? A partial answer to this one 
is easy—by intimate knowledge of the tastes, habits and pursuits of that community. In some 
degree, we possess it, but we need only ponder a few of the questions posed to confess that our intimate 
knowledge is limited. Each of us engaged in Blind Welfare has intimate knowledge of the require- 
ments of many—perhaps hundreds—of blind people, but each of us is inclined to generalise from 
this germ and arrive at false conclusions about the odd 75,000 or so we have not met. Only by pooling, 
analysing and supplementing the jig-saw pieces of our knowledge can we form a complete picture of 
the blind community and ascertain and adjudge the kinds of assistance required to further its material 
happiness. (continued next page) 
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Its spiritual happiness is a matter more for itself than for us, particularly as here we are much 


more in the dark. What are the tendencies of thought within the blind community ? 
We know that the lasting deprivation of light, of the 


material for a philosophy of the blind life ? 


Is there 


sense of seeing, of moving freely and, often, of decision in doing, must have its effect on meditation, 


on character, on morals, on attitude towards the seeing world within which the unseeing are and its 


practical philosophies of living. But what more do we know ? 


THE EDITOR. 


OBITUARY 


We deeply regret to announce the deaths of :— 

Charles Campbell Macaulay, Manager of the 
Collecting Agency of the Midland Societies 
for the Blind, at King’s Norton, Birmingham, 
aged 73. Mr. Macaulay was totally blind, 
having lost his sight at the age of thirty-five, 
whilst employed as an Engineer on the Indian 
Railways. He came back to England in 1912, 
was trained at the Nottingham Institution for 
the Blind, and was taken on to the staff of Sir 
Arthur Pearson, who was also blind, for two 
years to raise funds for blind ex-servicemen. 
He was appointed to his Birmingham post in 
1g18, and since then he and his colleagues, 
also blind, have raised £718,000. Apart from 
his work he was interested in all blind people 
and services. Each year he collected enough 
money from his friends to give a day’s outing in 
the country to about Ioo blind people. He was 
a great sportsman before losing his sight, and 
since then he has followed with keen interest 
all sports. He could recognise the song of 
most British birds, and had been a keen 
fisherman since his blindness. It was always 
one of his greatest pleasures to spend a day in 
the country fishing, and listening to the songs 
of the various birds. The blind people of the 
Midlands have lost a great and exceptionally 
able friend, and the Committee of the Midland 
Societies and his colleagues, blind and sighted, 
miss him sadly. 

J. Douglas Kirkpatrick writes: ‘‘ Macaulay 
relished life. He savoured it. He was eagerly 
responsive to its many moods. He was a 
country lover (the son of a country doctor), 
and was born in days that are called ‘ spacious.’ 
He might almost be said to have ‘inhaled ’ life, 
and the marvel is that despite years of un- 
interrupted ill health, punctuated by constant 
periods of acute pain, he never quite lost his 
zest for living. Rugby, Oxford and medicine, 
was his youthful dream ; a lesser Public School 
and the Indian Civil Service the compromise 
he made. : 

“Of his life abroad I know little though he 
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often referred to it. But I am certain that he 
enjoyed it hugely, and that when sunstroke 
destroyed his sight and brought his stay in 
India to a close it was for him a severe testing 
time ; it brought out in him (not by any means 
for the last time), that magnificent courage for 
which no words are adequate ... As a money- 
raising organiser Macaulay was unatraid of the 
tuture. He was prepared to greet it confidently, 
feeling certain that no amount of legal enact- 
ment would dry up the spring of generous 
sympathy towards the blind—zf Voluntary 
Societies remained an indispensable part of the 
structure of Blind Welfare.” 


Robert McKirdy, at his home at Ayr, aged 87. 
Born at Mount Stuart, Bute, he was educated 
at the Royal Normal College for the Blind, and 
for 50 years resided in Cardiff where he carried 
on a successful business as a pianoforte and 
organ tuner and repairer. He returned to 
Scotland 15 years ago. 

In the welfare of his sightless fellows in 
Cardiff he took a very keen interest. After 
several years of devoted service as a member 
of the Council of the Institute for the Blind in 


Cardiff, he was elected President, which office . 


he held for three years. 

During the 1914-18 war, Mr. McKirdy used 
his spare time in visiting all the soldiers in the 
Third Western General Hospitals in Cardiff 
who had lost their sight, and by his under- 
standing sympathy encouraged them to bear 
their affliction with fortitude. He taught many 
of them how to read and write in Braille. 


He was an Elder of Windsor Place Presby- — 


terian Church, Cardiff, and for three years was 


President of the Literary & Debating Society 


of that Church to which he gave devoted 
service. 


Councillor Geo. Wright, of Sunderland, aged 
71. A member of the Sunderland Town Council, 
he was greatly interested in the welfare of blind 
people and served on the Blind Persons’ 
Assistance Sub-Committee. 
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The Rev. P. L. C. Nash, at Dawlish, aged 84. 
Mr. Nash was a pupil at Worcester College for 
the Blind in its early days, and at the time of 
his death he was probably the senior of all 
“old boys” of the College. He was there 
during the headmastership of the Rev. S. S. 
Forster, leaving in 1889, and, like most of those 
whose memories go back so far, he had a deep 
respect for the work done by that remarkable 
headmaster, to whose energy and originality 
of mind Worcester owes so much. He admitted, 
as many other old boys have done, that, judged 
by the standards of to-day, Mr. Forster was a 
stern taskmaster; but because he was inclined 
to make scant allowance for the handicap of 
blindness, and to expect much of his pupils, 
the boys responded in a remarkable way, and 
gave of their best. Of the boys who passed 
through the school during Mr. Forster’s head- 
ship, 28, or over 50 per cent., proceeded to 
one or other of the Universities. 

Mr. Nash was among their number, for, 
on leaving Worcester, he went on to Bishop 
Hatfield’s Hall, Durham, and graduated B.A. 
in 1889. He took Holy Orders, and became a 
priest in 1892. He served as curate of Holy 
Trinity, Taunton, was perpetual curate of 
Monkwood from 1893 to 1924, chaplain of Usk 
Prison from 1919 to 1922, Rector of Usk from 
1892 to 1924, and Rector of Gwernesney with 
Llangeview from 1924 to 1938. He was twice 
married, and his second wife survives him, as 
well as two sons and one daughter by his first 
marriage. 

Mr. Nash was not totally blind, and he 
made gallant use of the sight that he retained 
letting no obstacle deter him in his devoted 
work as a parish priest. He even rode a motor 
bicycle until increasing age made this unwise, 
and he was an energetic walker and a lover 
of the country. As a true son of Worcester 
College, he delighted in rowing in his younger 
days, and on one occasion rowed from Worcester 
to Gloucester. 

To-day the path of the blind student is 
relatively smooth, for he can rely upon having 
access to a large library of classical texts and of 
technical text-books. When Mr. Nash qualified 
there was very little available in embossed 
type. When Worcester College praises famous 
men, it should remember with special gratitude 
those who came before, and who by their 
courage and determination showed that blind- 
ness could not daunt their spirits or hinder 
them in lives devoted to the welfare of their 
fellow-men. 

Advocate R. W. Bowen, M.P., Chairman of 
the South African National Council for the 
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Blind, Pretoria. Blinded at Ypres in the first 
World War, he was trained at St. Dunstan’s, 
and proceeded to study law at Cambridge. In 
1920 he was called to the Bar and two years 
later returned to South Africa to begin a most 
distinguished career. He was a_ successful 
barrister at Cape Town where he conducted 
some important cases on behalf of South 
African natives and became known as a most 
sympathetic friend of the coloured people. 
In 1929 he was elected to the South African 
Parliament, representing Green Point, Cape 
Peninsula, as a member of the United Party, 
and he had held this seat since, being returned 
on one occasion with the second biggest 
majority in the Union and unopposed at the 
recent General Election. In 1943 he was 
Grand President of the Sons of England, an 
old-established patriotic society with wide- 
spread influence in the Union. In addition 
to this wide range of public service, Bowen 
did much for the welfare of the blind and was 
President of the National Council for the Blind 
in South Africa. ‘‘ Mike Bowen,” says Sir 
Ian Fraser, in St. Dunstan’s Review, “‘ was a 
most outstanding St. Dunstaner whose gallant 
spirit and work for those less fortunate won 
him the admiration and respect of all sections 
of the South African community.” | 

Ernest Kessell, C.B.E., Kingston-on-Thames, 
aged 80. It is only a few months ago that 
THe NEw BEAcON was congratulating Mr. 
Kessell on his 80th birthday, and at that time 
he seemed to have at least another ten years 
of useful and vigorous life before him. But an 
operation was suddenly needed and although 
he got over it, a reaction followed and he died 
in Guy’s Hospital on 30th June. Mr. Kessell 
came into Blind Welfare by way of journalism, 
As a lad on the staff of 77t-Bzts, he came into 
touch with Arthur Pearson, another lad two 
years older than himself. Five years later 
Pearson launched Pearson’s Weekly, and in- 
duced Kessell to join him. Thenceforth, he 
was to be Pearson’s right-hand, man in all his 
vast enterprises. He was the first member of 
the staff of the Datly Express, launched in 1900, 
and later became Secretary of ‘“ Daily Express 
Ltd.,”’ and half-a-dozen subsidiary companies. 
In 1914, when Pearson set about organising 
the care of blinded soldiers and sailors, Kessell’s 
services were again indispensable, and for 18 
years he was Treasurer of St. Dunstan’s. 
Pearson’s. other great philanthropic interest ~ 
was the Fresh Air Fund, and this splendid 
service to the children of the slums was directed 
by Kessell up to a few years ago with outstanding 
ability and devotion. Kessell also took great 
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interest, from the earliest days of wireless, 
in the provision of sets to the blind and served 
on the Committee of the British Wireless for the 
Blind Fund since its inception. In 1929 he 
was awarded the C.B.E. by H.M. King George V 
for his services to blind people and _ little 
children, and on the occasion of his 80th birth- 
day, H.M. Queen Mary headed the long list of 
warm congratulatory messages from people in 
all walks of life who admired his work and 
loved him personally. 

To all who knew him intimately, he was 
indeed a most lovable personality. Unfailingly 
kind, genial, tactful, he always seemed to 
shed around him the spirit of good will and 
happiness which he had created within himself 
by his service to others and his own sunny, 
equable temperament. There are men of good 
will who are well-meaning without ability, but 
Kessell not only meant well but did well. 
He made the work which he so ably organised 
a pleasure to all engaged in it, and his bird- 
like brightness and vitality at a task was 
once compared. by a colleague, “to the flash 
of a humming-bird through a dark wood.” 
Another colleague has said: “It was his 
unfailing kindness and thought for the happiness 
of others which made him so beloved in what- 
ever sphere his work took him.”’ 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor. 

Parallel Concerns. 

S1rR,—We thought you would like to know that 
THE NEW BEACON is read here—Brooklyn, New 
York—with much interest. 

It is an excellent source of information for us 
who have very little contact with the British and 
European work for the blind. We are partic- 
ularly interested in the amount of space you give 
in each issue to the deaf-blind, for this lonely 
and isolated group is one of our major concerns. 
We employ twenty deaf-blind men in our Light 
Buoy industries here and serve an additional 
fifteen in their homes. . 

To indicate how completely our concerns 
parallel yours, you might be interested to know 
that the American definition of blindness con- 
tinues to give us just as much concern here as 
your legal definition in England in your Blind 
Persons Act gives you. Ours is more precise, 
and possibly broader than yours, and we quote 
it: “ Visual acuity not to exceed 20/200 in the 
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better eye with correcting lenses; or visual | 
acuity greater than 20/200 but with a limitation | 
in the fields of vision such that the widest | 
diameter of the visual field subtends an angle | 


no greater than 20 degrees.” 


It still leaves much to be desired, for it has | 
not yet taken into account either the bad | 
prognosis or the variable visual acuity which | 
your Mr. Frank Eyre writes about (NEW | 
BEACON, page 93). Our own clinic here tries to | 
take these matters into consideration in filling — 
out State forms—final determination and class- | 


ification of blindness still remains with the State. 


We agree too with Mr. Eyre’s thought that the — 
classification of blindness should be as much a | 


matter of the social worker’s function as the 
oculist’s, and that if the two work together more 
closely we might evolve a better definition. 

We do feel that you are to be congratulated 
on the extent to which your magazine covers 
the work for the blind. 

Faithfully yours, 
GEORGE E. KEANE, 
Service Director, 
The Industrial Home for the Blind. 
Brooklyn, New York. 


To the Editor. 
Sir Beachcroft Towse 


S1r,—The much lamented death of Sir Beach- 


croft Towse, recorded in your current issue, has — 


brought me back to a very distant past and the 
occasion when I first had the pleasure of meeting 
that illustrious figure in the “‘ dim ” world. 

It was in a house in Edinburgh during the 
first year of what is now called “‘ the last war but 
one.’ JI remember watching him being led in 
and, as a preliminary to our introduction, some- 
one said to him: “ It’s a little girl of seven.” I 
was annoyed, being under the delusion that, if 
he hadn’t been told that, he would have thought 
that I was fully adult! I have no recollection 
of any talk with him and I don’t suppose we 
exchanged more than a word or two. But the 
occasion made a very deep impression on my 
mind, I think because it was the first time that 
I had come into personal contact with anyone 
who could not see. 


We met again in after years and he was always _ | 


very friendly. Once, at a party, I was considered 
a suitable neighbour for him on account of my 
voluntary work among the blind. But instead 
of discussing blind work we spent the whole 
evening talking about fishing. 
He will indeed be sorely missed by all who 
knew him, blind and sighted alike. 
Yours, etc., 
HELEN CHALMERS. 


‘. 
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him during worship. 


_B.B.C. correspondents. 
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SECOND SIGHT OR HEARING? 


Bye eA DB WEN TOG SON 


that in 1950—the centenary of the birth 

of R.L.S.—I propose to visit Edinburgh, 

a city to which I have never been, but have 

always longed to visit. I should also probably 
visit St. Andrews, and possibly Abbotsford. 

The reactions of most of my circle to this 


| HAVE announced to some of my friends 


_ ambitious project are favourable, but those of 


two of them are of interest, both as opposite 
and Scottish. In both cases, too, they are seeing 
people. 

The first case is that of a local friend. His 
view, from his own standpoint, is strictly logi- 
cal. Ifa person is blind, there is no sense in pre- 
tending he is not. His classic instance of this 
folly is that of a blind man who used to sit under 
him (he is a Baptist minister), who persisted 
in holding a Bible or hymn-book open before 
I agree with him that this 
is not normality, but just humbug. But from 
it he goes on to argue that there is likewise no 
sense in a blind person visiting a place he cannot 
see. 

I put this case to another Scot, one of my 


Pastoral friend, and did so, suitably, in terms of 
radio. He isa Highlander, and appears to have 
a lurking Celtic belief in second sight and even 
second hearing—at any rate of the past if not 
of the future. He says that there are wave- 
lengths into which only a very few minds can 
be tuned. It has been neither proved nor 
disproved that places may be imbued with the 
events that have happened there, especially 
if such events were of a violent or emotional 
kind. This might account for “‘ queer noises ”’ 
said to have been heard at such places. That 
they are not heard by everybody may be due to 
their requiring ‘‘a very delicate receiving set ”’ 
to pick them up, and here, my friend thinks 
“ the blind may score.”’ 
I lay no claim to such psychic powers, nor do 
I envy him who has them, if there be any such. 
Holyrood would be a terrible place to visit, if 
one were literally aware of the sights and sounds 
of the Rizzio murder. This crime is in my mind 
because I have lately met with it in Judge 
Parry’s “‘ The Persecution of Mary Stewart ”’, 
which in turn recalls how, years ago, I read a 
story by Conan Doyle, in which the hideous 
scene was built up, bit by bit, in a mirror that 
had reflected it. 
The basis of this theory, if not that which 
may be built on it, has the highest authority 


in that saying of Our Lord’s: “If these should 


7 


He disagreed with my © 


hold their peace, the stones would immediately 
cry out ’—the stones for long years had borne 
witness to the national history and the Messianic 
hope of which He was the fulfilment. It may 
also justify the honour done to holy relics, 
however open to abuse that practice may be. 
But, apart from any mystic influence, I am 
sure that if I ever reach Edinburgh, I shall get 
a good deal out of it, while Abbotsford, as my 
B.B.C. correspondent says, “ would speak to 
me like a friend ’—though here again, I should 
not like to be too vividly conscious of the long, 
bravely-borne agony of Sir Walter’s last years. 


ACHIEVEMEN I 5 
OF THE BLIND 


Shorthand Successes at Oldbury Grange.—- 
The following examination successes are an- 
nounced by the National Institute’s Shorthand- 
Typing School at Oldbury Grange, Bridgnorth :— 

SHORTHAND EXAMINATIONS : FACULTY OF TEACHERS 

IN COMMERCE. 
Donald Smith. Distinction. 
Donald Smith. Distinction. 
Brian Hitchon. Distinction. 
Millicent Hill. 

Richard Strudwick. 


Successes at Morley College.—Blind students 
who are being trained as shorthand-typists by 
the London County Council’s scheme, under the 
auspices of the Ministry of Labour, gained the 
following certificates in the April shorthand 


70 WwW. p. Mm. 
80 w. p. m. 


examinations of the London Chamber of 
Commerce :— | 
60 words per minute. Edward Clements. 
“Oats re s Nancy Biss (with Distinction). 
Winifred Gerrard ( with Distinc- 
tion). 
Brenda Scott (with Distinction). 
Sorts 7 uf Dennis Arnold. 


Stanley Goodwin. 
Muriel Young (with Distinction) 


Nearly Blind Boy Wins Prize for Painting.— 
Although nearly blind, one-armed Cyril Folling- 
ton, aged 13, won first prize in a children’s 
painting competition sponsored jointly by the 
manufacturers of Bisto and the Odeon, Kemp 
Town, Brighton, in which there were nearly 
200 entries. His painting of a statuette of the 
Bisto Kids won high commendation from the 
judges. Cyril is a pupil at Brighton School for 
Partially Blind Boys. 
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THE BLIND IN THE RUSSIAN ZONE OF GERMANY 


The Present State of Administration 


A summary of articles in ‘“‘ Die Gegensart”’ (a magazine concerning the blind), Nos. 1 to 6, compiled 
and translated for ‘‘ Esperanto Ligilo,’ March, 1948, by J. Kreitz, Englished by W. P. Merrick. 


ment for the blind had to be begun over 

again, because the solid foundation of the 

Blind Associations of the years up to 
1948 was lacking. 

Associations and organisations of any kind 
are still not permitted in the Russian zone. 
This has been a great handicap, since it was the 
organisations of the blind which gave advice 
and help. The blind were also deprived of the 
right to dispose of the possessions of their own 
organisations as their capital and other property 
are administered by trustees. 

In the larger towns the blind were able to re- 
establish the self-help movement. A centre in 
Dresden was reconstructed for providing articles 
most needed by the blind, but it was unable to 
get for them typewriters and timepieces. The 
extensive Braille press of the Central organisa- 
tion, the German League of the Blind, has found 
hired accommodation at the Central Library for 
the Blind at Leipzig. A centre for obtaining 
Braille music has also been added to the Library. 

The movement for the blind has not been 
uniform in the different “lande”’ or provinces 
in the Russian zone of Germany, as those who 
strove against National Socialism had no 
contact with the rest of the blind. During the 
war, many women .and men became blind, 
- among whom were some talented people capable 
of pushing forward the movement. 

There are in existence some interesting 
statistics concerning the province of Saxony, 
dated December 31st, 1945, from which 
we quote the following figures: 2,325 blind 
men, 1,166 blind women, in all 3,491 blind 
persons. During the first World War 223 
persons were blinded, and in the second 
World War 458, together 681. There is no 
difference now in the treatment of the civilian 
and military blind, because in the Russian 
zone, their joint welfare is under the same 
directorship. 

The well-known Home of Rest for the Blind 
at Wernigerode am Harz still exists. : 

In it many blind men and women have now 
found a home, all of them having lost their 
former homes by bomb attacks or by being 
driven from the Eastern part of Germany now 
administered by Poland. A hundred blind folk, 
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too, have found a home in the ‘Institution for 
the Blind in Chemnitz, where there is also a 
special section for teaching the blind to operate 
machines in industry. However, the number 
of the blind working in industry has diminished, 
although with the help of the social officers 
efforts are being made to occupy them again in 
factories. There exists the law that all industrial 
undertakings must employ at least ten per cent. 
of physically handicapped workers, a law most 
favourable to stenographers. 

In Dresden, in December, 1946, was founded 
the Saxon Corporation for producing and retail- 
ing on easy terms to blind workers things they 
need for their work, such as raw material, now so 
scarce. It also strives to find new ways of 
employing the blind. The official social workers 
have promised their help and support. 

The first training establishment for Guide 
Dogs for the Blind was opened at Erfurt on 
August Ist, 1946. It is hoped that a faithful 
leader may be provided to every blind person 
who wants one. 

In many of the larger towns the blind and their 
guides are entitled to travel free of charge on 
the public street vehicles. It has been possible 
to distribute many wireless sets amongst the 
blind of the zone. 

There are four Homes for the Blind, including 
one for children, in which live 40 per cent. of. 
children with normal sight mixed with 60 per 
cent. of blind children in order to accustom 
them reciprocally to each other. 

Because Leagues of the Blind have been and 
still are lacking in this zone, the sightless have 
organised Blind People’s Committees which, 
working with the official social officers, give 
advice and such help as they can. Blind People’s 
Committees have been formed in all country, 


provincial and “‘ lande”’ districts. While some ~ 


country district Committees consist of only 
three members, those of the larger towns have 
more members. The Departmental Committee | 
consists of the heads of the committees from the — 
whole department, and they meet in conference 
every third month. The Provincial Committee, 
consisting of the heads of the chiefs of the © 
Departmental Committees are still further 
enlarged by the addition of representatives of 
the Provincial Government, Blind Institutions, - 


* 
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Libraries for the Blind, and all officials concerned 
with blind affairs. Meetings are also attended 


_ by representatives of the Labour Offices, whose 


task is to find work for the blind. The blind 
themselves elect the Committees. The blind need 
not pay subscriptions, as the Social Officers 
undertake the payment of the greater part of 
the expenses. The Blind People’s Committees 
ae in constant collaboration with these officers. 

The first Congress of the Blind of Saxony took 


place at Dresden on July 7th and 8th, 1947. 


Present-day problems of the blind were discussed. 
The “ lande ”’ of Saxony consists of five labour 
districts, and each district sent ten delegates 
from their Blind People’s Committees. Alto- 
gether there were 65 delegates. There also took 
part in the Congress representatives of the 
“ lande ’’ Governmert, the political parties and 
the free labour syndicate, and a representative 
of Public Health affairs was present. From the 
extensive agenda let us cite the following 
items: 1. A report on the activities of the 
“lande”’ Blind People’s Committee. 2. Questions 
of culture for the blind. 3. The significance for 
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the blind of the decree concerning the physically 
handicapped. 4. The Saxon Blind Corporation. 
5. The Social Insurance Decree and the blind. 
6. The provision of guide-dogs for the blind. 
7. The problem of the deaf-blind. 8. Education 
of and professions for the blind. 9. Discussions 
concerning the activities of the Blind People’s 
Committees. There was no contention between 
the civil and military blind, although many war- 
blinded persons attended the Congress. To 
sum up, we can say that the work of the Congress 
was fully successful, and that even the “ lande ”’ 
officials expressed their satisfaction at the result. 

In conclusion, we may mention the fact that 
the Magistrate of Berlin has published a decree 
according to which every industrial or other 
kind of enterprise (factory, etc.) employing up to 
I0o0 persons must employ amongst them at 
least one blind person. Communal and other 
offices suitable for office work for the blind, must 
employ one or two sightless persons, even if 
the number of their employees does not reach 
a hundred. The decree became effective from 
the 17th of March, 1947. 


PERSONALIA 


THE Rev. CANon C. E. Botam, the blind 
Chief Chaplain of the National Institute for 
the Blind, has just completed 50 years in Holy 
Orders. He was ordained Deacon in Lincoln 
Cathedral on Trinity Sunday, 1898, and has 
served the whole of his time in the Diocese of 
Lincoln. He has been Hon. Diocesan Chaplain 
to three Bishops of Lincoln and holds this post 
under the present Bishop. He has been in 
Blind Welfare work for 40 years, and has been 
Hon. Chief Chaplain of the Institute since 1929. 


*% * * 


THE REv. MAURICE FOXELL, M.V.O., who has 
been appointed Sub-Dean of Chapels Royal, 


_ has for some years past represented the Painters’ 


Company on the Committee of the Metro- 
politan Society for the Blind. The Chapels 
for which he is responsible are at Buckingham 
Palace, St. James’s Palace, and Marlborough 
House. 

* * * 


On 23rd July, Mr. AND Mrs. C. W. STEVENS, 
both approaching 80, celebrated their golden 
wedding. Mr. Stevens retired in 1938, after 
35 years’ service with the Bristol Royal Blind 


Asylum, and 23 years as Manager and Secretary. 
He is also a former Chairman of the National 
Association of Workshops for the Blind. 


* * * 


Last month Mr. PERCIVAL WALTER ELDRED 
and Miss DoroTHy GRAHAM, of Barnsley, both 
of whom are blind, were married at St. Martin’s 
Church, Scarborough. They first met at the 
Haven, the Scarborough Holiday Home of the 
National Institute for the Blind, where the 
bridegroom lived. Blind people, holding their 
white sticks in an arch, formed a guard of 
honour at the reception. 


i art * 


Mr. S. Woop, whose retirement after 24 
years’ service with the Wolverhampton, Dudley 
and Districts: Institution for the Blind, was 
announced in this column in last month’s issue 
of THE NEw BEAcon, was incorrectly described 
as Workshops Manager and Supervisor. He 
should have been described as Foreman of the 
Basket Department. We apologise to Mr. J. 
CHAMBERLAIN, Superintendent and Secretary 
of the Institution, for this error. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND, 
224, Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BRAILLE MUSIC. 
The prices of the following pieces of music are net, 
and represent a fraction only of the actual cost of 
production. 


Piano: Site 
Barték, Béla. Mikrokosmos (Progressive Pieces) 
18658 Vol. 4 A ee ve : CPS 
18659 Vol. 5 mt ee ae 2 
18660 Vol. 6 cae RE eh 2 Bi 30 
Dance: 
19888 Baguley, L. Nice to Know You Care, 
Song Fox-Trot ars ie Vee eae ee 
19889 Russin, B. Teresa, Song Fox-Trot .. o 6 
19906 Waldteufel, E. Espaifia, Valse aM ofh6 
19907. White, E. The Runaway Rocking- 
Horse .. ys a: i ns oem) 
Reprints. 
Piano: 
16274 Ancliffe. Nights of Gladness, Valse . Oa ao 
10638 Carse. A Bunch of Keys vit ead 
14086 Engelmann. Melodie d’Amour {87046 
1o995 Fifer. Ten Tuneful Piecesfor Beginners o 6 
7430 Frimland Stothart. Rose Marie, Selec- 
Onn... bes es ~ tad r 2 
12065 Schubert-Heller. Serenade we oO 6 
15148 Straus. The Chocolate Soldier, Selection I 0 
Violin and Piano: 
Schubert. Sonatine in D— 
3513 Violin Part ay ba “Xe sae Sl 83 
3514 Piano Part rh on rs Sve ree6 
Song: 
10941 Schubert. Hark, Hark! the Lark .. o 6 


BRAILLE BOOKS. 

Blind Institutions and blind individuals in the British, 
Empire are allowed two-thirds discount on the prices 
given. All books are in Grade 2 Interpoint Standard 
English Braille, large size, paper covers, unless otherwise 
stated. 

Biography : 

Souvenir of the late Capt. Sir Beachcroft Towse. Re- 
printed from The New Beacon, 15th July, 1948. A 
sketch of the noble career of a great blind leader, 
with appreciations of his character and work, and a 
description of the two Memorial Services at the 
Parish Church, Goring-on-Thames, and the Chapel 
Royal, St. James’s Palace. 1d. net. 

Educational—Geography : 

The World-Wide Geographies, Junior Series, by Jasper 
H. Stembridge. A series of books covering the Junior 
School from 7 to 11. 

19829 Book I. Seeing the World. With Book II, 
already issued in Braille, describes in story form the 
life led by folk under differing conditions in many 
parts of the world. The peoples covered in this Book 
include the Japanese, the Burmese, the Arabs, the 
Pigmies, the Negroes, the Red Indians, the Eskimos, 
etc. Interlined. 4s. 6d. F445. 

Educational—History : 

History Junior Course, edited by Catherine Firth. This 
series of Four Books, all of which are now in Braille, 
is intended for pleasure and profit of children from 
7 to 11 and is designed to lay secure foundations 
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upon which different superstructures may be built in 
senior or secondary schools. 

19777-8 Book IV. A Century of Discovery, by 
Catherine B. Firth. Deals with the early voyages of 


the Portuguese and Spanish navigators, the invention. 


of printing and the first books, Sidney, Spenser, 
Shakespeare and other Elizabethan worthies, the 
Reformation, the struggle between England and 
Spain, and the social life of the period. Includes 
Maps. 2 vols. 4s. per vol. F78. 

Educational—Readers : 

The Beacon Infant Readers (Gradual Braille Edition), 
by James H. Fassett. These Readers have already 
been published in Grade 2 Braille. The gradual 
Braille edition introduces Braille contractions and 
abbreviations very gradually, so that the pupil can 
develop the ability to read without being unduly 
hindered at the outset by the manifold difficulties of 
fully contracted Braille. The process begins in “* The 
Beacon Supplementary Readers,’”’ Book 1, and con- 
tinues through ‘‘ The Beacon Infant Readers,” 
Books 2 to 4. This edition has been made at the 
request of the College of Teachers of the Blind. 

19788-9 Book IV. Intermediate character, Interlined, 
Special Intermediate size. 2 vols. 6s. 3d. (Vol. I), 
is. 9d. (Vol. II). F77. 

Fiction—Juvenile : 

19844-5 The Secret of Pooduck Island, by Alfred 
Noyes. This first children’s book of a famous poet 
is a beautiful and imaginative tale of a boy, Solo, on 
a wild island off the coast of Maine. Full of poetry 
and humour, and much to do with squirrels. 2 vols. 
58: per wol. .Po7. 

19846-7 Jane versus Jonathan, by Vera Barclay. Jane 
takes a difficult boy in hand. She is all on the side 
of the angels, but she manages to land Jonathan and 
herself in some difficult scrapes. 
job of Jonathan where the grown-ups had failed, but 
then, of course, Jane is irresistible always. 2 vols. 
5s. 9d. per vol. F114. RLS 

19936 Star Stories for Boys and Girls, No.2. Christine's 
Revenge, by Lee Denny. The story of the feud 
between a girl in the Lower Fifth at St. Faith’s and 
a prefect, and how it ended. Magazine style. 
1 pamphlet. ts. 3d. Fir. 

Sociological : . 

19848-9 Successful Marriage, by A. Herbert Gray, D.D. 
The purpose of this book, recommended for publica- 
tion in Braille by the Marriage Guidance Council, of 
which Dr. Gray is Chairman, is wholly practical. It 
is designed to pass on to those about to marry, and 
to those already married, some of the truths about 
marriage which experience has taught, and which 
have often been learnt only through suffering. 


2 vols. 5s. 6d. per vol. Foo. 
Forthcoming Pandas. 
19890-2 No. 118. Burmese Silver, by Edward Thomp- 
son. A brilliant story of the wild country where 


Burma and China meet. The soul of old Burma is 
laid bare in this adventurous and engaging romance, 
refreshing and impressive. 3 vols. Is. 6d. net. 

19899-9002 No.114. The Unpleasantness at the Bellona 
Club, by Dorothy L. Sayers. One of the earlier 
adventures of Lord Peter Wimsey. 4 vols. 2s. net. 

MOON BOOKS. 

4884-4888 The Grey Lady, by H. Seton Merriman. 

5 vols. Grade 2 Moon. 5s. net per volume. 
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FORTHCOMING BRAILLE BOOKS. 
- Below is a list of books of which the Braille editions 
are now in course of preparation. The list gives the 
name of each book, its author, and the number of large 


_ Braille volumes it will occupy, but at this stage it is not 


possible to give the price or the date of publication. 

The National Institute for the Blind will be greatly 
obliged to its customers if they will immediately book 
orders for the titles in this list, as by doing so they will 
enable the Institute to print the exact number of copies 
required and ensure prompt delivery. 

Customers who do not wish at the moment to commit 
themselves to a definite order should state that an 
order is provisional ; later, when prices are fixed, the 
Institute will advise these customers immediately prior 
to publication and ask for a confirmation of the order. 

By adopting henceforth this method of ordering in 
advance of publication, customers will greatly assist the 
Institute to produce Braille books with the minimum 
expenditure of time, materials, and money. 

All orders should be addressed to the Secretary- 
General, National Institute for the Blind, 224, Great 
Portland Street, London, W.1, and clearly marked 
*« Advance Order.”’ 

Anthologies : Vols. 

Our Friend the Dog in Verse ati oy mh I 
Autobiography and Biography : 

My Eyes Have a Cold Nose, by Hector Chevigny 

Unforgettable, Unforgotten, by Anna Buchan... 

The Roosevelt I Knew, by Frances Perkins 
Drama: 

The Housemaster, by lan aie (with Acting 

Parts, loose leaf) ; 2 and I 
Edueational—History : 
History Senior Course, Book 2, ed. ‘at Bs Catherine 
Firth a 2 
Educational—Readers : 
The Beacon Supplementary Readers, Book 2, 


WW Oo 


‘‘Gradual Braille’’ Edition .. I 
The Beacon Supplementary Readers, “Book 3, 
““Gradual Braille’? Edition .. I 
The Beacon Infant Readers, Book I (adapted), 
uncontracted .. ad Ry 2 
Fiction : 


Bright Day, by J. B. Priestley 
The Happy Prisoner, by Monica Dickens 
Finch’s Fortune, by Mazo de la Roche 
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Vols. 
Boule de Suif and other Stories, nea Guy de 
Maupassant 
Horned Pigeon, by George Millar” 
Maquis, by George Millar : 
Mrs. Christopher, by Elizabeth Myers 
The Reasonable Shores, by G. B. Stern 
Mr. On Loong, by Robert Standish 
They Were Defeated, by Rose ne aa 
We're Here, by Denis Mackail ; 
Fiction—Juvenile : 
Star Stories for Boys and Girls—3: Spotted, 
by Frank Richards . .. Pamphlet 
Adventures with Benghazi, by Rose Fyleman .. I 
Games: 
'Cuthbertson’s New and Complete Summary of 
Contract Bridge = Pa Bie I a I 
History : 
The Remarkable Expedition (Stanley’s Rescue 
of Emin Pasha), by Olivia Manning .. a, 
Literary Criticism: 
Milton and the English Mind, by F. E. Hutchinson 2 
The Concise Cambridge History of engi 


fut pW AN W 


Literature, by George Sampson , 20 
Music : 
Modern Composers (reprinted from the Braille 
Musical Magazine) 5 Se oe iN 


Religious : 
The Order of Service for the Holy Communion 


(Methodist Publishing House) is “te I 
(special size 
The Daily Service Hymns for Schools .. 3 


(intermediate s12€) 

Sociology: 
National Assistance Act, 1948 .. I 
The Sex Factor in Marriage, by Helena “Wright I 


THE THEOLOGICAL TIMES. 


This Braille magazine, published quarterly by the 
National Institute for the Bhnd, is of exceptional 
interest and value to blind clergymen and ministers 
of all denominations and to laymen who wish to keep 
au fait with theological questions. Each issue contains 
carefully selected extracts and reviews from the leading 
theological publications which represent all schools 
of thought in the Christian Church. Annual Sub- 
scription : 3s. post free. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


ADVERTISING RATES: 


Is. 6d. A LINE (MINIMUM 5s. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE (TOWN AND COUNTY) 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE BLIND. 


A Matron-Housekeeper is required to take full charge 
of a Home for Adult Blind at Raunds, Northampton- 
shire (eighteen residents). Nursing qualifications and 
previous experience desirable. Salary £250 per annum, 
rising by annual increments of £10 to £300 per annum, 
plus residence and board. 

Forms of Application obtainable from the under- 
signed should be completed and returned to him by 
not later than the 28th August, 1948. 

25, Gray Street, Northampton. S. Jacxson, Secretary. 


BRAILLE JOURNALS WANTED. Mr. David 
Stewart, Ward 5, City Hospital, Edinburgh 10, Scot- 


| land, would be very glad to receive copies of American 


Braille Catholic Periodicals, e.g. 


Catholic Digest, 
Xavier Journal, etc. 


WEST RIDING VOLUNTARY ASSOCIATION FOR 
THE BLIND have vacancies, owing to deaths and 
removals, for five blind ladies (not invalid). Applica- 
tions should be sent to the Secretary, 29, Peterson 
Road, Wakefield, Yorks. 


HOME TEACHERS’ EXAMINATION, 1948. Candi- 
dates desiring instruction and guidance to assist tnem 
to obtain the Certificate of the College are invited to 
apply for details of a Correspondence Course. Refresher 
Courses in Braille and Professional Knowledge a 
speciality. Numerous successes gained in past 
Examinations. Enclose 2$d. stamp for reply. H. N. 
Vickerstaff, Birmingham Royal Institution for the 
Blind, Court Oak Road, Harborne, Birmingham, 17. 


BLIND LADY, aged 40, urgently requires permanent 
home ; country, near London preferred. Write Mrs. 
Crawford, 5, Blomfield Road, London, W.9. (Tel.: 
Cunningham 6459.) 
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CITY OF PORTSMOUTH. 

Applications are invited for the position of Instructor- 
Foreman (working) for the Basketmaking Department 
at the City Council’s Workshops for the Blind, Northern 
Road, Cosham, Portsmouth. Wages £6 15s. od. per 
week, plus 5s. for Craft Instructor’s Diploma. The 
position is subject to the Local Government Super- 
annuation Act, and the successful candidate will be 
required to pass a médical examination. 

Applications, stating age, experience, with copies of 
two testimonials, to be sent to the Superintendent. 


- WILTSHIRE ASSOCIATION FOR THE CARE 
OF THE BLIND. 
HOME FOR THE BLIND. 

Applications are invited for the post of resident 
Matron for a Home for 15 aged blind persons shortly 
to be opened in Swindon. Applicants should be over 
the age of 30 and have had some nursing experience. 
Salary will be in accordance with qualifications. 
Applications, stating age, experience and qualifications, 
and accompanied by copies of two recent testimonials, 
to be sent to: The Secretary, Wiltshire Association for 
the Care of the Blind, 1a, Market Place, Devizes, Wilts. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL. 
APPOINTMENT OF HOME TEACHER FOR THE 
BLIND 

Applications are invited for the post of HOME 
TEACHER for the Blind. Salary and conditions of 
service in accordance with Grade 1 of the Administra- 
tive Professional, Technical Division of the National 
Joint Council’s scales. The appointment will be 
subject to the provisions of- the Local Government 
Superannuation Act, and the successful applicant will 
be required to pass a medical examination. 

Applicants must hold a certificate of the College of 
Teachers of the Blind and should have had experience 
of blind welfare work, and be able to drive a motor car. 

Applications, stating age, full details of qualifications 
and experience, should be forwarded to the under- 
signed not later than the 31st August, 1948. 

CHARLES PHYTHIAN, 
Clerk of the County Council. 
Shire Hell, 
Castle Hill, 
Cambridge. 


KENT COUNTY COUNCIL. 
Home Teacher of the Blind, Tunbridge Wells Area. 

Applications are invited from persons holding the 
certificate of the College of Teachers of the Blind for 
the post of Home Teacher of the Blind (male or 
female), at a salary within the scale A.P.T. Grade 1 
of the National Joint Council’s scales, i.e., £390 by 
£15—£435 a year, inclusive. 

The commencing salary will be fixed according to 
qualifications and experience. 

The appointment will be subject to the provisions 
of the Local Government Superannuation Act, 1937, 
and the successful candidate will be required to pass a 
medical examination. 

Applications in candidates own handwriting, stating 
age, qualifications and experience, with the names 
and addresses of two persons to whom reference can be 
made for testimonials, should be sent as early as possible 
to the County Medical Officer, County Hall, Maid- 
stone, from whom any further particulars required 
may be obtained. 

W. L. Pratts, 
County Hall, Clerk of the County Council. 

Maidstone. 
oth August, 1948. 
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COMPANION GUIDE (Lady) required for Home for 
blind people (both sexes), Ramsgate. Some nursing 
experience desirable. Might suit retired or V:A.D. 
nurses. Duties consist of attending to personal needs _ 
of blind residents. Commencing salary £106 per annum 
inclusive of dress allowance. Residence and mainten- 
ance, good accommodation. Apply in writing to the 
Warden, Kent Guest House for the Blind, 32, St. Mil- 
dred’s Road, Ramsgate, enclosing two original or two 
copies of references. 


ST. HELENS AND DISTRICT SOCIETY FOR THE 
BLIND. 
Home Teacher of the Blind. 

Applications are invited for the position of Home 
Teacher of the Blind (female, sighted). Salary, for a 
certificated Home Teacher, in accordance with Grade 1 
of the A.P.T. Division of the National Scale but 
applications will be considered from candidates in 
training at an adjusted salary. 

Applications stating age and qualifications together 
with copies of two recent testimonials should be sent 
immediately. 

T. ROBERTS, 
Boundary Road, Secretary-Manager. 
St. Helens, Lancs. 


LANCASHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL. 
APPOINTMENT OF HOME TEACHER OF THE 
BLIND. 

Applications are invited for the position of sighted 
female Home Teacher of the Blind, mot less than 25 
years of age, for duty in the Administrative County 
Area adjacent to Manchester. Salary (if certificated) 
£390 per annum rising by 415 per annum to £435 per 
annum plus travelling expenses. The appointment is 
subject to medical examination and the provisions of 
the Local Government Superannuation Act. 

Applications in applicant’s own handwriting, accom- 
panied by copies of not more than two recent testimo- 
nials, stating age, experience and qualifications, must 
be received by the County Medical Officer of Health, 
County Offices, Preston, not later than Tuesday, 
24th August, 1948. 

R. H. Apcock, 
Clerk of the County Council. 
County Offices, Preston. 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF HASTINGS. 

Appointment of Home Teacher for the Blind. 
The Council of the County Borough of Hastings 
invite applications from persons between the age of 
25 and 4o years for the post of male or female Home 
Teacher for the Blind in the County Borough of 
Hastings at a commencing salary of £330 per annum 
(inclusive of bonus), rising by annual increments to 

£375 per annum. ; 
The post will be a permanent one and will be subject 
to the provisions of the Local Government Super- 
annuation Act, 1937, 
will be required to pass a medical examination. 


| 


i 


and the successful candidate © 


The person appointed must hold the Certificate of 


the Royal College of Teachers 
appropriate qualification. 

Applications stating age and previous experience, 
accompanied by copies of not more than three recent 
testimonials, must be delivered to the undersigned not 
later than the 4th September, 1948. _ 

Canvassing will disqualify any candidate. 

N. P. LESTER, 
Town Hall, ' 
Hastings. 
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ABOUT BRAILLE— AND BOOKS 
MUSINGS IN MY EMBOSSED LIBRARY 


By TIMOTHEUS 


CONFESS to a curious—and, no doubt, quite ridiculous—affection for Moon type. It 1s true 
that I only used it for a few weeks, whilst I was learning Braille, and have now more than half 
forgotten it. For Moon type is somewhat clumsy and sadly inefficient when compared with 
| Braille. But, to my mind, it has two peculiar virtues—a small one and a great one. 
| The little point is that Moon is a purely English system and not of foreign origin. The big 
virtue lies in the attractive fact that it so much more closely resembles ordinary print, the 
| majority of the characters being formed—in whole or part—of Roman capitals, with an occasional 
“lower-case ’’ symbol thrown in. 

Alas, we have to admit that Braille is so much more efficient for the reason (and, indeed, through 
| the unfortunate fact) that it has departed so far from traditional Roman type. Unless you twist 
| your imagination quite fantastically, you can find only about half-a-dozen Braille symbols which bear 
the remotest resemblance to letters of ordinary print. These are “f,” “i,” “j,” “1” (the most 
| similar of them all), ‘‘o”’ (half of one), and “q”’ (but the wrong way round). To these we may add 
‘““s”’ (which is uncommonly like an old-fashioned cursive “s”’): whilst “r” and “t” are rather 
like (at least, I choose to think so !) a peculiar type of hand-written “r’”’ and “t ’’ respectively. 

But (you may say, perhaps) what on earth does it matter whether embossed symbols resemble 
_ink-print type or not? All right, all right—we'll leave it at that. 


I. My Letterpress Books 


In a long, dusty attic, lit only by a small recessed window at one corner, I had amassed, over a 
period of about twenty years since my mid-’teens, some two thousand letterpress books of every 
size, date (the earliest is dated 1520, within 80 years of the traceable invention of printing in Germany, 
though it cost me only a shilling), and upon a wide diversity of subjects, though fiction is not strongly 
represented. | 3 
| . During my vacations from teaching in another part of the country I spent many a contented hour 

_ browsing in this personal library, with the wild south-west wind rattling the little window and the rain 
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drumming on the panes: or with the afternoon 
or evening sun slipping his long fingers through 
the aperture, lighting up one end of the tunnel- 
like attic and glowing upon the rich assortment 
of colour of the bindings and reflected on the 
gold lettering of many of the titles. 

By far the majority of the books had been 
secured second-hand, picked up during browsings 
in innumerable second-hand book-shops, great 
and small—often gleaned from their silent 
upper chambers or from darksome_ subter- 
ranean vaults. 

Most.of my books were “ shelved ”’ in packing- 
cases of all sorts and sizes, procured from 
grocers at a penny or twopence apiece. Set up 
sideways upon each other, with the biggest 
(for tomes) at the bottom and the tiniest (for 
very small volumes) at the top, and sometimes 
interlocked, like bricks in a wall, to present 
approximate strata, they comprised “ presses ”’ 


and shelving that had certain advantages, 


especially as regards classification of subject 
and size, over more normal and respectable 
book-shelves—though I have a few of these as 
well. And they presented a pleasant—if, 
perhaps, somewhat grotesque—variety to the 
whole collection. 

In addition to this personal library I spent 
numerous hours in browsing amid the rich 
treasure-store of the reference departments of 
many public libraries, ranging in majesty from 
the unrivalled British Museum collection or 
the University Library at Cambridge down to 
the unpretentious, but scarcely less delightful, 


collections which many quite small country- 


towns can offer. 

And then, one day in 1940, in the middle 
of the school term and at the age of 36, there 
came darkness—and an end to all that. 


II, Braille and Letterpress Contrasted 


With the recklessness and abandonment that 
comes of despair I spent practically the whole 
of that term’s cheque (which was paid in full) 
upon Braille books and apparatus. This prodigal 
expenditure was, later, to cause me no small 
financial embarrassment. Nevertheless, that 
folly proved to be not entirely untempered 
‘by wisdom, for the works I then secured are 
now almost all out of print, and likely to remain 
so for a long time to come. And, in any case, 
I could not in these days have afforded to buy 
more than a very occasional work, comprised 
in a limited number of volumes. Some of these 
books I shall discuss later in this paper. 

“When one compares an embossed volume or 
collection of volumes with any single letterpress 
book or library of ordinary books, it is quite 
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obvious that the former must fare extremely 
badly by such contrast. 

As a book—that is, apart from mere reading 
matter—an embossed work is cold, heavy, 
featureless, cumbersome, impermanent: | in 
fact, possesses, in its material format, almost 
nothing at all of the character, variety, beauty 
and “‘life’? which is common to ordinary 
printed books. Handling a full-size Braille 
book is lke consulting a mighty tome of refer- 
ence—The Times Atlas or The Encyclopedia 
Britannica, for instance—but without any 
of the colour and beauty that attends such 
great majestic works of reference. Nor is there 
any “history ’’’ behind an embossed book (not 
yet, at any rate), for its power of endurance 
and survival is necessarily so limited: it is ex- 
tremely rare to encounter a Braille book of 
earlier than about 1910; and only to a very 
limited extent can you procure them second- 
hand, 

Moreover, to those who have been able to 
read normal print for half a life-time (and 
probably to others also) the occasional diagrams 
r “‘illustrations’”’ are irritating and fiddling 
to decipher, in spite of the patient care and 
ingenuity taken in preparing them; whilst 
all but the very simplest attempts at map- 
production are a torment to unravel. 

It is, of course, superfluous to add that these 
critical remarks are entirely unconnected with 
the deep sense of gratitude and appreciation 
that all unsighted folk must feel for the labours 
of those who toil to produce substitutes for 
such essentially visual features as diagrams 
and maps. They battle—especially in the case 
of maps—against almost hopeless odds, which 
are comprised in the very nature of the problem. 
On this well-nigh insoluble problem of enabling 
the sightless to ‘“‘see’’ maps to any really 


intelligent extent with the help only of such | 


a clumsy sense as finger touch I will write 
at greater length later on. 

As to the cost of embossed books it is, alas! 
quite undeniable that we are, in this respect, 
recipients of “ charity.”” We pay only a fraction 
of the cost of production: voluntary funds or 
grants meet the balance. The price we have to 
pay for a work of about six volumes or less is 
usually much the same as that charged for a 
new letterpress book: but, when the work is 
of multi-volume compass, the cost to us inevit- 
ably rises in proportion to the number of volumes 
required to contain the work, whereas the charge 
for an ordinary printed work is seldom solely 
related to the mere matter of its bulk. 

Again, there is no variety in the binding 
style or materials, except as between cloth and 
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paper, and a leather-bound embossed volume 
is, alas! as impracticable as it is unknown. 


_ Nor is there any diversity in the style and size 
of the type. 


And these two features—binding 
and type-face—form two of the most character- 
producing details of a letterpress book. 

Yet here there seems to be no absolutely 
inflexible barrier against some attempt being 
made to combat the deadliest monotony. It 
is true, unfortunately, that the colour of the 
binding can be of little consequence to the 
finger-reader : but would not other, and more 
tangible, variations in binding be conceivable ? 
There might, for example, be variety in the 
texture of the binding materials—some rough, 
others smooth, or with patterned lines or 
studded corner-caps, or bands or circles of 
corrugation—whether the casing be of cloth 
or cardboard or paper or any other material. 

Mind you, I’m not suggesting that such 
variations would be a practical proposition : 
but it’s just an idea. 

You might suppose that—unlike letterpress 
(the variations and beauty of which are so 
satisfying a feature of ordinary books)—the 
type-face (or, rather, ‘‘feel’’) of embossed 
books allows of no scope for variety. 

But, somehow—I think because the symbols 


may be a little smaller and are very hard and . 


sharp—I found the embossed type in the 
volumes of Moffatt’s translation of the New 
Testament sensibly more pleasing to the feel 


HOME 


Blind Gardeners’ Show at Bristol—A high 
standard was set among exhibitors in the 
annual horticultural show of Bristol Guild of 
Blind Gardeners in the Royal Workshops for 


_ the Blind last month. The show was opened by 


should continue. 


the Lord Mayor (Ald. Chas. R. Gill). A new 
record of over 1,000 entries was received in the 
77 classes. Workmanship was at its best in the 


basket section. Exhibitors were drawn from all 
- six Western counties. 


Proceeds went to Bristol 
Wireless Maintenance Fund. 
Human Touch Necessary.—Presiding ab the 


annual meeting of the Halifax Society for the 


Blind, at the Town Hall last month, the Mayor 
(Ald. C. Holdsworth, J.P.), said the more the 
State took over various organisations the more 
necessary it was that societies such as this 
They could watch State 
institutions to see that the job was being done. 


“Tt was so easy for such places to become 
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than the normal. On the other hand—for a 
reason difficult to fathom, but perhaps due to the. 
um-sharpness of the dots and the thinness of- 
the paper used—the type of Pearson’s Easy 
Dictionary is harder and less pleasing to read: 
I think that, on the whole, smaller and closer 
dots make pleasanter reading—provided that. 
the dots are sharp and stand up firm and well. 
Measured in fractions of millimetres the differ- 
ence in size would, no doubt, actually be very 
small. 

It would be nice to have characters varying in 
size a little from book to book: though, of 
course, it might (and probably would) be 
counter-argued that such variations would 
tend, for a time at least, to confuse the feel: 
when passing from one size of type to another. 

Yes, indeed. When embossed books—as 
such and apart from the actual substance of 
the text—are considered in relation to those 
printed in visible type, they come out shockingly 
badly by this comparison, and show themselves 
to be very sorry substitutes. 

But now let us weigh them in more philoso- 
phical. scales. Let us weigh them against a 
position of having no books, no reading, at 
all! Let us do that—and then their beauty, 
their value, their blessedness, and the limitless 
solace they have power to afford, shine out 
again, alone, in a new and glorious lustre. 


(To be continued) 


NEWS 


soulless and lose the intimate touch which was 
so necessary to handicapped people.”’ 

Linden Lodge Blind School Reunion.—Linden 
Lodge, the L.C.C. School at Wandsworth, held 
its second post-war reunion on Saturday, 4th 
September, and several hundred old pupils 
found themselves treading the familiar gravel 
paths, climbing the iron stairs and hearing the 
voices of old friends. There were men who 
had been there in the nineteen-twenties and 
others who were comparative newcomers. By 
tea-time most of them had sorted themselves 
out in a sort of chronological order—though | 
one, who had been there as long ago as IgI0, 
was having a long search to discover anyone 
he knew. 

F. E. R. writes: “‘ Food stocks stood up well 
to the onslaught of men and boys whose appetites 
had apparently not lessened since their school- 
days and Mr. Greenley, who had charge of the 
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tea-pot, must have learnt the secret of the 
widow’s cruse of oil. Mr. John followed him 
with the milk jug and if you said anything about 
Glamorgan winning the cricket championship 
you got a more liberal allowance. | 

~“ Mr. Peppitt was there checking all addresses 
and worrying about those he had lost through 
removals—if ever you were at Linden Lodge, 
do write to him. Mrs. Peppitt and ‘ Prince,’ 
the dog, were also on the reception committee, 
and so was Mr. J. E. Cryer, a master there from 
1905-08, who thas been a faithful friend of the 
school and all who:have taught and have been 
taught there. | 

“‘ After tea a concert, with talent that needs 
no laudatory remark except that it was music 
hall variety: with concert hall standard. It 
opened with a_ piano selection by Donald 
Silverthorne of the songs they sang at the 
school in his time and then came ‘ The Floral 
Dance,’ sung by Mr. Derrick White. Novelty 
took the stage in the form of whistling solos, of 
his own composition, by Mr. Anes, who was 
accompanied at the piano by Miss Onions. Mr. 
Tom. Phillips sang a Tauber number, 
Heart and I,’ and with Mr. Tony Robins at 
the piano, Mr. Ken Dingle added further 
variety with accordion solos. Mr. A. Greenley 
sang ‘Friend o’ Mine.’ Startlingly real’ were 
Fred Carey’s impersonations, and to round off 
the amateur talent there was Mr. Neale’s rich 
voice and twinkling fingers. 

‘ But not only did the school put up a show 
worthy of the stage but they also saw what 
the stage can do, for another old pupil, Ken 
Clark, is a member of a concert party and he 
took it along to entertain the company. 

“News of past members of the staff were 
announced and a telegram was sent conveying 
the best wishes of old scholars to Miss Garaway, 
a former principal, and Mr. Cheek, basketry 
instructor. Mr. Cryer, who presided at the 
concert, voiced the thanks of the company to 
Mr. Peppitt for organising the event which had 
brought so much pleasure to so many.” 

White-Black Walking Sticks for the Deaf- 
Blind.—For some years the question has been 
debated whether a special walking stick for 
deaf-blind people who travel alone is likely to 
be effective. The National Deaf-Blind Helpers’ 
League, after consulting its members, has 
recommended the adoption ‘of a white walking 
stick, the handle of which is painted black 
four inches down from the crook. The National 
Institute for the Blind is now prepared to supply 
such a stick on order. As very few deaf-blind 
people are able to travel alone a national 
publicity campaign to make known this new 
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symbol would not be justified, and is probably 
not necessary. The.important thing is. that 
people living in the same neighbourhood .as 
a deaf-blind person who-uses the stick should 
know of it. The N.I.B. will therefore be glad to 
help deaf-blind people who wish to use ‘such 
a. stick to make known its meaning through 
their local Press. | 

Blind Farmer in Film.—A Pathé documentary 


A 


film, ‘‘ Count on Me,” is now going the rounds. ° 


In aid of the Guide Dogs for the Blind Asso- 
ciation, it tells the story of a blind farmer 
saved from sudden death by the prompt action 
of his guide dog. Mr. George Elder, a blind 
Scottish farmer, takes the chief part, with his 
guide dog, Lena. Caste 
‘* Blind Jack’s ’’ Pedometer.—One of the 
earliest pedometers, it is said, may be seen: in 
the castle grounds at Knaresborough. It 
measures ground over which it is walked, the 
large hand showing 440 yards per revolution 
and the small hand recording the miles. 
_It was used between I00 and 150 years ago 
for surveying by Jack Metcalf, the famous 
“‘ Blind Jack of Knaresborough.” Raised divi- 
sions—Braille style—enabled him to read the 
* clomar? ise | 
Eaton Testimonial Fund.—The Testimonial 
Fund to Mr. E. A. H. Eaton, Founder of the: 
Braille Chess Association, and its Secretary. 
from its inception to his retirement this month, 
is closing on 30th September. Subscriptions 
not yet forwarded should be sent to Mr. H. H. 
Cohn, 89, Brook Road, London, N.W.z2, by 
that date. Particulars of the fund were given 
in the April issue of THE NEw BEACON. 


EMPIRE NEWS 


Welfare of the Blind in India.—According to 
India News, a special unit has been instituted 
in the Ministry of Education, whose main 
object is to co-ordinate the activities in Blind 
Welfare throughout the Indian Union. It: will 
also act as a clearing house for all matters 
pertaining to blindness. 

The Government of India has accepted the 
uniform Indian Braille framed by the Expert 
Committee of the Central Advisory Board of 
Education as the standard Braille for major 
Indian languages and has recommended its use 
in all institutions for the blind in the Indian 
Dominion. In order to ensure production of 
suitable literature in Braille, the Government 
of India is taking steps to set up a Central 
Braille Press as early as possible. 

The St. Dunstan’s Hostel for Indian War- 
Blinded, at Dehra Dun, which is responsible for 


a 
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training and resettlement of blinded’ ex-service- 
men, has also been taken over by the Ministry 


_ of Defence recently in pursuance of the Govern- 
-ment’s general policy in this matter. 
_. There are about 38 other institutions for the 


blind in different parts of the country which 
impart education and vocational training to the 
civilian blind. Most of these institutions are 
aided by their respective provincial or State 
Governments and are doing useful pioneering 
work in the field of Blind Welfare. But it is 
realised that these institutions are not sufficient 
in number to meet the needs of the entire blind 
community. 


‘Welfare of the Irish Blind.—Mr. Norton, 
Minister for Social Welfare, has appointed a 
representative Consultative Council, under the 
chairmanship of Ald. O’Sullivan, T.D., to 
advise him .on problems affecting the general 
welfare of the blind. 

The first meeting of the new Council will, it 
is expected, take place before the end of next 
month. 

Following are the members of the new 
Council :— 

Ald. O’Sullivan, T.D. (chairman); Mr. D. Barrett, 


Miss P. Fagan and Dr. T. G. Moorhead (representing 
the National Council for the Blind of Ireland); Rev. 


Bro. S. Burke, St. Joseph’s Asylum and School for - 


Male Blind ; Sister Joseph Colette, St. Mary’s Asylum 


| for the Female Blind; Mr. J. J. Connolly, Department 


of Social Welfare; Mr. B. S. Dickenson, Richmond 
National Institution for the Industrious Blind; Very 
Rev. W. Fitzpatrick, D.D., M.A.; Dr. P. Fleming, 
Department of Health ; Miss Barbara Knox, Molyneux 
Asylum for the Blind ; Mr. C. McLoughlin, Department 
of Local Government; Mr. C. Mulally, Department of 
Education; Councillor J. O’Keeffe, National League 
of the Blind; Mr. G. J. Quinn, Irish Association for 
the Blind; and Mr. W. T. O’Sullivan, County and 
City of Cork Institution for the Industrious Blind. 


FOREIGN NEWS 


Jubilee of Fiemish Blind Organisation.—The 
Flemish organisation “ Light and Love,’’ which 
is concerned with the welfare of blind Catholics 
in Belgium whose first language is Flemish, 
celebrated its jubilee on 25th July when several 
hundred blind persons attended a mass meeting 


in Bruges to which they had come from. all 


parts of the country. After Mass, which: was 
celebrated in St. Saviour’s Cathedral, ‘they 
walked in procession through the. centre of the 
town after which they laid wreaths at the foot 
of a number of monuments including the war 
memorial, and sent a delegation to the Town 
Hall. At mid-day they assembled for lunch 
at the Institute of the Brothers of St. Saviour, 
and in the afternoon they attended a meeting 
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at which various speakers traced its history and 
described its present activity and future plans. 
After the meeting many of the members visited 
the offices of the organisation and inspected 
its Braille library, printing works and workshops. 

The Blind in Portugal—The Portuguese 
Government has recently appointed a Com- 
mission to study the needs of the 12,000 blind 
in Portugal. This (says a writer in Portugal) 
revives an old tradition of assistance which, in 
recent times, had fallen into disuse. King John 
the Sixth, in 1823, brought the Director of the 
Stockholm Blind Institute, P. A. Borg, to 
organise the first Portuguese institute for the 
blind and deaf-mutes. Shortly after this, 
private charity opened an institution for voca- 
tional training at Castel de Vide, in the Alemtejo, 
and the Asilo de Dom Manuel was founded by 
the Santa Casa de Misericordia, in Oporto. In 
1894 a law made official provision for the educa- 
tion of blind persons; but this measure was 
never given full effect. 

The Minister of the Interior, speaking at the 
inaugural meeting of the new Commission, said : 
‘All possible moral and material assistance 
should be extended to the blind, and all oppor- 
tunities taken of putting to the use of society 
their possibilities of intellectual and physical 
work. But above. all, we. must. encourage 
everything which tends not only to treat the 
affliction but to eliminate it as far as is humanly 
possible. These are our objectives in this 
enterprise, and we must turn it into a veritable 
offensive.” 

Karl Marx in Braille——A Braille edition of 
‘‘ Das Kapital,’ by Karl Marx, is being produced 
in Berlin for blind Germans. The first volume 
has already been issued, and the Russians have 
announced that there was such a demand for 
it that further editions are being brought out. 

American Blind Welfare Workers in Con- 
ference.—Between 12th and 16th July, St. Paul, 
Minnesota, was the scene of the Twenty-second 
Convention of the American Association of 
Workers for the Blind. The Minnesota State 
Council of Agencies for the Blind acted as host 
to the Convention. The membership of the 
Association now exceeds 500, but the Directors 
are launching a concerted drive to reach 1,000 
members by 1950. Among speakers at the 
Convention who have visited England within 
the past two years were Dr. Robert. Irwin, 
Executive Director of the American Foundation 
for the Blind and of the American Foundation 
for Overseas Blind, who reviewed the work of 
these organisations; Dr. Phillip S. Platt, 
Executive Director of the New York Association 
for the Blind (‘‘ The Lighthouse ’’), who read 
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an interesting paper on “ The Nature and Scope 
of Local Voluntary Service Agencies for the 
Blind ”’; and Dr. Berthold Lowenfeld Director 
of Educational Research at the American 
Foundation for the Blind, whose subject was 
‘“‘ Blindness, a Psychological Approach.” 

On 14th July, members held a banquet in 
honour of Dr. Newell Perry, of California, this 
year’s recipient of the Shotwell Memorial 
Award which is granted annually for outstanding 
services to the American Blind. Dr. Perry, who 
lost his sight at the age of 10 and who travelled 
barefoot and with only 21 cents in his pocket 
to the California School for the Deaf and Blind, 
has since devoted more than fifty years of 
unselfish service to the blind in all walks of 
life, and he concluded his acceptance of the 
award with the words, ‘‘ Adventure is the essence 
of life,’ which fittingly sum up his own career. 

A number of cities have put forward invita- 
tions to the Association for next year, and its 
Board of Directors have agreed to accept that 
from Boston where the Association has not met 
for forty years. The 1950 Convention will 
probably take place in Los Angeles. 


Boks toad Not be 
PUBLICATIONS 


A New Braille Primer 


A new Braille Primer has now been issued by 
the Institute, price 2s. 6d., post free. This is 
an entirely new book (not a revision of the 
original Primer) compiled by Miss Ivy Williams, 
D.C.L., LL.D., in consultation with the National 
Institute and Lt.-Col. E. T. Wright, D.S.O., 
O.B.E. It includes 30 exercises, and a full 
explanation of all Braille rules with examples 
and exceptions so that the pupil should have 
no difficulty in mastering the system. Full 
instruction on the arrangement of books has 
also been included, together with specimens of 
letters, special abbreviations for theological 
works, the Greek Code, and a glossary of Braille 
signs. In fact, this book is so complete that no 
difficulty is overlooked, and Miss Williams was 
inspired to write it knowing the doubts and 
difficulties of newcomers to Braille. We con- 
gratulate her on a very excellent production. 

The Braille Key to the Exercises is not in- 
cluded, as previously, in the new Primer, but 
will be published separately shortly. The new 
Primer, it should be understood, now takes the 
place of the old Primer, which will no longer be 
supplied. 
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Mr. C. C. Wess is leaving the Norwich 
Institution for the Blind to take up the position 
of Welfare Officer under the Authority of the 
Exeter County Council on rst October. 

Mr. Webb has had approximately 20 years’ 
experience in blind work and welfare in many 
of its branches, apart from a period of five 
years when he was in the R.A.F. in England 
and abroad. 

He was appointed as Assistant Secretary to 
the Norwich Institution for the Blind, in May, 
1946, and has done most valuable work during 
this short period. 

Norwich’s loss will be Exeter’s gain and the 
blind workers, pupils and Home residents, staff 
and committee wish him all success in his new 
post. ; 

** * * 

In response to the National Institute’s in- 
vitation to the four Government departments 
responsible for blind welfare to appoint ob- 
servers to attend meetings of this Institute’s 
Council, the following have been nominated : 
Mr. D. NEYLAN, of the Ministry of Education ; 
Mr. T. H. CARRUTHERS, of the Ministry of 
Health; Mrs. G. Stuart, of the Ministry of 
Labour and National Service; and Miss J. 
HopE-WALLACE, of the National Assistance 
Board. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor. 
An Original Teaching Method 

Sir,—I am teaching English to a blind Polish 
ex-soldier and found it difficult to explain the 
position of the tongue in producing such sounds 
as “th,” “rolled r,” as in ‘‘ red,’ and “ ing.” 

To do this, by the pupil listening to the 
sounds and then imitating, is very tedious and 
not always wholly successful. 

Finally, I tried demonstrating with an upper 
denture; then, by touch, my Polish friend — 
rapidly learnt the correct position of the tongue | 
for each sound. 

There may be other blind people who have | 
to learn English and I am confident that this 
method in teaching the sounds of English, 
which foreigners find difficult, would be very 
helpful. - 

In the case of an English child born blind, 
the method might be used .o reat advantage. 

Yours truly, J. W, £1TZGERALD. 


| 
| 
| 
: 
| 
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BLINDNESS IN CHINA 


S announced in the August issue of 
THE New BEAcOoN, on 28th 
July the Chinese Ambassador in 
London, Dr. Cheng Tien-Hsi, 
held a reception at the Embassy 
to mark the publication of the 
English edition of ‘‘ Blindness 
in China: Report to the Govern- 
ment of China.” This neat and attractive volume 
of 140 pages has been produced under the 
joint auspices of St. Dunstan’s and the War 
Organisation of the British Red Cross Society 
and the Order of St. John of Jerusalem, 
and is authorised by the Government of 
China. The cost of production has_ been 
generously met by the Red Cross as a contri- 
bution towards Blind Welfare in China. 


The Report is the work of Lt.-Col. Sir Clutha 
Mackenzie and Dr. W. S. Flowers, who, at the 
Tequest of the Government of China, were 
nominated respectively by St. Dunstan’s and 
the British Red Cross Society to investigate 


every aspect of blindness in China, with the 


> 


“immediately practical and realistic aim’’ of 
(a) examining ways and means of training and 
benefiting the 1,500 war-blinded Chinese soldiers, 
(6) rehabilitating the existing Blind Welfare 
‘societies, and (c) providing a practical text- 
book on Blind Welfare for the guidance of 
Government and welfare workers for a con- 
siderable time to come. 


The authors have certainly achieved this 
final aim. Their Report is a comprehensive 
survey of the subject, covering three special 
fields: (i) the medical aspects of blindness and 
its prevention, (ii) the welfare of the blind, 
with particular respect to employment, educa- 


tion and methods of organisation, and (iii), 


the special task of training Chinese blind soldiers, 
and is introduced by a sketch of the conditions 
of the blind in China under the old social order, 
set for comparison against a. background 
summarising the evolution of Blind Welfare 
‘services in Europe and America. The arrange- 
‘ment of the Report is excellent. Each chapter 
is, as it should be, a self-contained unit: “ Ex- 


- tent of Blindness in China,’ ‘“‘ Causes of Blind- 


ness,” ‘“‘ The Prevention of Blindness,” ‘ Prin- 
ciples and Policy of Blind Education in China,” 
‘“Employment,” and so on, and each chapter 
as sub-divided into clearly headed and differ- 


entiated paragraphs. Recommendations follow 


the chapters as they proceed to build up the com- 
plete picture, and appendices give the itinerary 
followed, a list of the organisations inspected 
or consulted, a complete list of all organisations 
for the blind throughout China, and a table of 
Chinese Braille codes. The Report is truly “ a 
practical text-book’ on the subject, and its 
authors are to be warmly congratulated on the 
successful accomplishment of a most onerous 
task. 


The Report is so tightly packed with informa- 
tion that it is difficult, in a brief review, to do 
justice to its scope and thoroughness. But 
mention of some of the salient points will 
illustrate these characteristics. 


With regard to the extent of blindness in 
China, the Report states that there are almost 
no reliable statistics on which to base conclusions, 
but on the slender evidence available estimates 
that there are probably two million blind in 
China, 1.e., 0.45 per cent. of the total population, 
and suggests that this may be an under-estimate. 
The authors could find no evidence of an 
increase in blindness during recent years, 
though they noted that there were sharp 
rises in the incidence of keratomalacia during 
times of famine, flood, or war and corresponding 
decreases in periods of prosperity. 


On the subject of causes, the Report says 
that “It would appear that inflammatory 
diseases of the conjunctiva and cornea, including 
trachoma, with their complications and sequelae, 
rank of major importance. Other prominent 
causes are the eye complications of acute 
infectious diseases, such as smallpox, measles, 
and meningococcal meningitis, occurring in 
childhood, deficiency diseases, such as keratoma- 
lacia, venereal diseases, and glaucoma and 
cataract.” 


“These specific causes may vary from 
province to province, and from year to year, 
dependent on climatic conditions, on prosperity 
or famine affecting the population, on war or 
peace reigning, and on the prevalence of epi- 
demics. It is not easy, however, to marshal 
these generalisations into precise statistics to 
cover so vast a country as China. This land 
is subject to great variations in climate and 
amazing fluctuations in its harvests. The 
surveys on which we are mainly dependent for 
our evidence cover hospital out-patients in 
particular centres made by busy ophthal- 
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mologists. Valuable and reliable as these are, 
they tell us only part of the story, and cover 
only a short span of time.” 

The authors, while discussing in detail the 
diseases responsible for the high incidence of 
blindness, look beyond. to what they regard 
as even more important, the indirect causes. 
They set out the following table :— ; pe 
| Indirect Causes 
_ Lack of vaccination 
Poverty, dirt, low stand- 

ard of hygiene 


Direct Causes 
(t) Smallpox 
(2) Trachoma 
(3) Ophthalmia ‘neonator- | 


ash mM. 
(4) Phlyctenular conjunc- . Inadequately trained mid- 
tivitis wives 


Poverty, low standard of 
living | 

Deficiencies of diet 

Ignorance, poverty, poor 
hygiene, low standard 
of living. 

They stress the necessity for the attack upon 
the vast incidence of blindness being directed 
not only against the diseases of the eye as such, 
but against the fundamental causes of the 
diseases—ignorance, poverty and its attendant 
low standards of hygiene and sanitation, bad 
ventilation and diet deficiencies. 

The Report gives an interesting account of 
the lives of the blind under the old Chinese 
order. Outstanding blind men have reached 
greatness in literature, philosophy, and music, 
and have left their record on the pages of history 
—Ssu Sang Ming, one of the four instructors 
who directed Confucius’s steps on the paths of 
learning, Tzu Hsia, one of Confucius’s principal 
pupils and recorder of much of his teachings, 
Tso Chiu, an official and historian of the Chow 
Dynasty, Shih K’uang, inspirer, adviser and 
musician to Confucius and Lu T’ai-i, fortune- 
teller of the Han Dynasty, who exerted a wide 
influence on the events of his day and is still 
regarded as the father of fortune-tellers. 

_The blind, apparently, form the backbone of 
the fortune-tellers of China to-day and are 
generally strongly preferred to their seeing 
competitors. They are a familiar sight in their 
cubicles on the streets or at fairs. Story-telling 
is. another traditional blind occupation, but 
probably music has been the main employment 
of the Chinese blind, both as virtuosos and as 
members of bands which play and sing at 
festivals in' the home and in tea shops and 
restaurants. Other old-time occupations have 
‘been street-hawking and labouring at such 
tasks as pumping water in mines, grinding 
grain, irrigating the fields and carrying coal. 

The investigators found that there were 
guilds among the blind and charities of ancient 
foundation giving service to the blind, which 


(5) Keratomalacia 
(6) Ulcerative keratitis 


(7) Muco-purulent con- 
junctivitis 
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had about them the right spirit—the develop- — 
ment of employment—and an _ appreciable 

degree of vigour. Blind Welfare might, there-— 
fore, be said to have had a place, if a limited 
one, under the old Chinese way of life. The | 
capacity of the blind to give service and their 
traditional claims to particular occupations | 
were recognised. Enlightened people might — 
be disposed to condemn fortune-telling out of 
hand as an improper occupation, but the social | 
practice of resorting to those who specialise 

in prognostication still holds a strong place in | 
Chinese life. The Report, therefore, suggests 
that, in this connection, no precipitate action | 
should be taken. To prohibit fortune-telling | 
suddenly by legislation would, unless adequate 
alternative employment is provided, deprive | 
many thousands of blind people of their means 
of livelihood. The practice, the Report recom- 
mends, should be outlawed by the sounder | 
process of public education. 2S al 

In a land’ where marriage, bearing male 
children and serving the needs of the men folk — 
is women’s vaison d’étre, the lot of blind women > 
and girls, the Report believes, is a hard one. | 
Most of them sit about in neglected idleness, 
though some join in household tasks, a few 
become fortune-tellers and musicians, while | 
they appear, too, in the ranks of the beggars. 

The old family system of China is the real | 
safeguard of the blind; and the family can 
generally be relied on to provide for the support. | 
of any blind member of it. The poverty of | 
the masses, however, is apt to be so great that 
this aid can be ill afforded. + Bi 

Altogether the whole picture of the blind in > 
China under the old social order is not quite 
so dark as might have been expected. It has: | 
its own methods of taking care of its sightless. | 
citizens. The present task is to see in what | 
way these methods can be improved. 

Turning to the history of modern Blind 
Welfare, dating from the foundation of the 
excellent Hill Murray Institute in Peiping | 
in 1874, the Report furnishes in the appendix | 
mentioned a list of 56 establishments, comprising | 
35 organised by foreign missions, 12 run by | 
voluntary committees without religious affilia- | 
tions, and nine (including three blinded soldiers” | 


’ 
| 
} 
; 
« 


of these serve-more than. one purpose, 35 are 
classed as mainly educational, nine as homes, 10 as. | 
specialising in industries and handicrafts, and. | 
two as associations devoted to Blind Welfare. 
The number of blind men, women and children | 
said to be receiving direct service from the fore- | 
going organisations is 3,763, representing only | 
0.18 per cent. of the estimated blind population. | 


- face of many difficulties. - 


- The Report paysa warm tribute to the pioneer 


work carried out by these organisations, in the 
They have helped to 
demonstrate the great capacities of the Chinese 
blind .and have paved the way for wider develop- 
ments. The authors of the Report comment 
upon certain shortcomings, but hesitate to say. 
to what extent these may be due to the policy 
of the schools in question or how much to the 
disruptions of war. In common with many 
pioneer schools in other parts of the world 
at a similar stage of development, the account 
which the Chinese schools gave of the employ- 
ment position among ex-pupils was not particu- 
larly satisfactory. A significant commentary 
on this point is offered in the list of schools and 
societies. for the blind throughout China, the 
purpose of one of which is described as a “‘ home 
for jobless graduates.” 

The Chinese conception that scholars are 


superior to others in that they use only their 


minds, not their hands, is traditional. Accord- 
ingly, once blind children have embarked serious- 
ly upon‘a Braille literary education, they develop 
a bias against manual occupations. But, in 
the higher educational field the Chinese blind 
are handicapped by the lack of Braille literature 


and the mechanical facilities which assist the. 


western blind in professional, administrative 
and clerical employments. The Report there- 
fore stresses the imperative need for the weaker 
schools, if they are to gain the confidence of 
the Government, the public and the blind them- 
selves, to succeed in placing larger numbers of 
their ex-trainees in permanent employment. 

The Report, answering the Government’s 
request for recommendations, which should be 
simple, direct and practicable in their applica- 
tion under current circumstances, sets out its 
major recommendation as follows :— 

“That concentration of effort in the period 
immediately ahead should be upon preparing 
for and placing in employment the largest 
possible number of the physically and mentally 
normal children and adults who lose their 
sight between birth and the age of 35 years. 

“ This age group must number not less than 
half a million. It is possible that 20 per cent. 
will fail to come within the required provision 
“physically and mentally normal,’ and this still 
leaves the estimate at the substantial figure of 
400,000. This does not imply the deliberate ne- 
glect of the rest of the blind. To-day only about 


3,000 blind are in the process of receiving modern 


Blind Welfare service, and, during the building- 
up stage, many must, as now, remain under the 
old social order or under such conditions as an 
advance in the general social circumstances of 
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the country bring about. Some have to be 
passed over in the meantime. We recommend. 
that those. from whom the quickest and most 
satisfactory: response is to be expected should. 
be the first to receive service. It will be noted 
that employment is the single outstanding aim. 
Practical considerations demand that this 
should be so and that education should be 
regarded as a means—the principal means—to 
that end. (In the evolution of Blind Welfare 
throughout the world we have at times educated, 
too many of the blind in such a manner that no. 
job has been available for them at the end of 
their education ; and their last state is apt to. 
be worse than their first.) We believe that 
concentration on this major aim will bring about 
the all-round betterment of the blind, individu- 
ally and as a group, more quickly and more 
effectively than a diffusion of effort over the, 
whole range of welfare services. The age group 
stipulated, 0 to 35, may, perhaps, give rise to 
the enquiry, why not make full provision for 
blind children before beginning on those who 
lose their sight after school age ? There are two 
very strong reasons; the losers of sight in the 
15 to 35 age group give us our most vigorous and 
successful blind people; and their training. 
period is also very short. The second is that 
the association of the older group with those who 
have lost sight as children has a broadening, 
mellowing effect upon the latter, whose outlook 
is inclined to be rather restricted. Economically, 
too, the older are in grave need of employment.” i 

As to the organisation of Blind Welfare 
throughout China, the Report recommends the 
setting up, in association with the Ministry of 
Social Affairs, of a Chinese Council on Blind 
Welfare as the responsible body for building up 
and administering services to the blind stage 
by stage. 

‘The special function of the Chinese Council 
is to act in the several capacities of an advisory 
council to the central and provincial Govern- 
ments, as a clearing-house for all matters 
pertaining to blindness, as the driving force 
behind effort throughout China, as an executive 
body, itself administering a’ number of welfare 
services, and as the trusted agent of the State, 
the philanthropic public, and the blind people 
themselves. 

‘“‘ Provincial councils should be ieeated in the 
immediate future. It appears to be important 
that both the authorities in a province and its 
leading citizens should participate. in a task of 
this kind if this task is to have the public interest: 
so necessary for its success.’ 

The Report is strong upon the point that the 
best results in modern Blind. Welfare have only 
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been and can only be achieved by close partner- 


ship in which Government and public share. 


The authors of the report recommend that, 
pending the return of the prosperous times which 
will permit of making a wide Blind Welfare 
Scheme possible, there should be a limited 
objective. This objective embraces the setting 
up of a headquarters administration, a central 
Braille printing house and a central Braille 
library, and the conversion of existing establish- 
ments or the erection of new ones to provide a 
primary school, a senior school and a workshop. 
The aim is, of course, that these should be 
modern model units, keyed to the Chinese 
economic, industrial and social background and 
acting also as training centres for Blind Welfare 
workers. With these units in full and effective 
running order as the foundation, the further 
departments of Blind Welfare could be gradually 
added. 

“Tt is not suggested,’ says the Report, 
“that the forty or fifty societies for the blind 
which have done such valuable work in China 
for many years should be disrupted; on the 
contrary, they should be asked to continue 
and to expand their efforts. Several of them 
_have said that they will warmly welcome this 
Report as laying down consistent lines of 
action.” 

The investigators were unable to discover 
how many of the seven or eight Braille codes, 
designed at one time or another for different 
parts of China, were still in use. The Ministry 
of Education named four. Union Mandarin 
and Cantonese codes appeared, however, to 
be those in most common use. The latter, with 
63 symbols, maintains international phonetic 
values wherever possible. Union Mandarin, 
with 54 signs, retains international phonetic 
vaiues for only M, N and P. An overhaul 
oi this code seems desirable also because, some 
years after it was designed, a brief alphabet 
of phonetic symbols for sighted people was 
invented, and co-ordination of the two would 
be helpful. 


The Report recommends that “ before any 


extensive Braille printing is done, the whole 


question of a standard Chinese Braille code 
should be studied carefully in order to design 
the best possible Braille in accordance with the 
following three objectives : 


» (a) To keep Chinese within the international 
Braille system of the world on the ‘same- 
sound same-sign ’ principle ; 

«(b) To bring about one single standard 
Chinese code for the whole of China ; and 
. *{(c).To bring the code.as far as practicable 
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into line with the equivalent simple arrangement 
of sound symbols for sighted Chinese.” 


Sir Clutha Mackenzie and Dr. Flowers were 
asked to advise particularly on the methods to 
be adopted in the training and re-settlement 
of Chinese blinded soldiers, and a special section 
is devoted to this. 1,413 men were distributed 
between three Blind Soldiers’ Hostels in remote 
parts of the country. One of these, Wu-t’ung- 
Ch’iao, Szechuan, with 484 men, was visited. 
The Report recommends that the men should 
be given immediate training in practical handi- 
crafts of a type for which a local market exists. 
It questions the value of instructing more or 
less illiterate men in Braille, particularly in the 
absence of a literature in embossed type. The 
British Red Cross and St. John, it states, have 
offered a substantial contribution towards the 
cost of this training, subject to the Government’s 
acceptance of the recommendations and to its 
making suitable arrangements. : 


We can truly say that this Report marks an 
epoch in the progress of Blind Welfare in a 
great country. The Chinese traditional way of 
caring for its sightless has been continuing 
alongside the pioneering of newer methods by 
missions and other voluntary societies. Within 
limits set by custom, war and financial straits, 
both have served the blind well ; but, as experi- 
ence and the vastness of the task have shown, 
circumstances now call for effort on a wide 
national basis, in which the virtues of the old 
and new are brought together, and for the 
carrying out of which all the resources of 
state, private philanthropy and public goodwill 
must be marshalled. 
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The immensity of the problems involved — 


call for all aid, and the West must answer the 
call of the East. This Report is proof that it is 
doing so, and several further developments 
which have taken place since the Report was 
prepared are outlined in a Foreword. Limitations 
imposed by their charters prevent St. Dunstan’s 


and the War Organisation of the British Red — 


Cross Society and Order of St. John taking 


an. active part in Civilian Blind Welfare in | 


China, though each can give certain limited 
forms of help, but alead has been given by the 


National Institute for the Blind; “ which has © 


for nearly a century contributed to the building- 
up of Blind Welfare, in many parts of the world,” 
in setting up in London a Liaison Committee on 
Blindness in China. 
British assistance is given in the most useful form, 
and. to respond to the best of its capacity to 
such requests as may come to it from China. ~ 
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WANTED—FRIENDLY AGENCIES 


NE of the conclusions reached by that distinguished blind philosopher, Professor Villey, 

() in his book “‘ The World of the Blind,” was that usually, through lack of colour, the blind 

man’s surroundings are more drab than those of the seeing, and that life for him is generally 

more difficult and less gay. This is undoubtedly true, and recognition of the fact is perhaps 

the seeing person’s first reaction to blindness. But does this normal reaction go far enough? We 

- believe not, because, deceived by the proverbial cheerfulness of the blind, a casual observer is apt 

to conclude vaguely that blindness has its compensations, mostly in ignorance, and that therefore 

someone who has never seen or has no memory of sight cannct consider his life to be more drab and 

less gay then the life of physical sight which is entirely beyond his comprehension. This is, of course, 
rubbish, denying to the blind, as it does, any intellectual vision. 

Consider, for a moment, the proverbial cheerfulness. Yes, a great many blind people are 
invariably cheerful when they talk to you and respond to your hearty efforts to be likewise. But 
have you paused sometimes to study in repose the faces of these lively, quick conversationalists, 
so ready to be amused at your feeblest facetious effort ? You will, more often than not, find there a 
glimpse of that life which is more difficult, more drab, less gay than your own, and perhaps you may 
begin to wonder how many hours of grim struggle lie behind these facile moments. 

The assumption by the seeing who are conscious of the deprivations of blindness that those who 
have never seen are not conscious of them is a vulgar error. Its corollory is that either the blind live 
in a blind world, which they do not, or are mentally deficient, which they are not. All their lives 
long, things seen eddy around them; the words they hear and use and read are shot through and 
through with the visible ; as day and night ebb and flow, their thoughts tremble on the verge of sight. 
The knowledge of what they cannot possess—the boundless horizons of the seeing eye, the mazy 
freedoms of the countless paths—must clamour monotonously on their consciousness, like the ceaseless 
boom of a far bell, tolling them to endless yearnings. Do you remember Hans Andersen’s story of 
the bell that sounded across the massed forests, enticing the King’s son from ease to tireless 

_ explorations? Its meaning was unknown, its significance outside experience, and yet it lured on. 
| We cannot arm ourselves fully for the battles against blindness unless we learn something of 
| the silent struggles that lie behind the cheerfulness of the blind or of the secret aspirations that burn 
_ beneath their patient acquiescence. We cannot compensate them for their lack of gaiety by merély 
responding cheerfully to their cheerfulness, when the cheerfulness, on either side, is to some extent 
enforced. Disciplined cheerfulness is far from gaiety. Neither can we compensate them for their lack 
of colour by disguising ourselves in a colourless cloak. We need all the colour we can squeeze into our 
actions and words to tint the thoughts of our blind companions, to bring them, if not within sight 
of colour, within its atmosphere. To share our pleasures with the blind is as important to them as 
for us to share their pains. Yet too often we take the middle road ; we do not invite them to delve 
into our gaieties nor permit ourselves to delve into their sorrows, while they, behind the curtain of 
cheerfulness, hide their lack of comedies and bury their tragedies deep. 

Reticence is a creature of fortitude and a boon to unbending man. But it is out-of-place between 
friends. Friendship peers through the crevices of character and, if it shows sign of breaking, upholds 
and buttresses it, unasked. It i is perhaps trite to say that there is nothing that can bring more gaiety 
and colour into a blind person’s life than'the wise, understanding and devoted friendship of a seeing 
person, but while we hear a lot of brightening the lives of the blind by congregating them together 
in social clubs, outings, recreations, and providing them with technical means of occupying their leisu re 
hours, we hear little of the infinitely more important duty of grafting them into the seeing life and 
binding them there with friendship’s bond. Every Agency for the Blind should be a Blind People's 
Friendly Agency. Friends cannot be manufactured, but fortunately the materials for friendship 
are not in short supply, and a beginning might be made by trying to connect solitary lives. There: must 
be many lonely people with sight who could renew their natural heritage of gaiety and colour by 
cultivating the friendship of those equally lonely and doomed by destiny to a heritage more sombre 
and cold. Surely we could all do something to try to link together these two crying needs—for they 
do cry and can be heard, despite the walls of reticence upreared by proud souls. THE EDITOR. 
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THE BLIND CINEMA-GOER 


By EV Awe LONGBOTTOM 


for the Blind is reported to have said 
that there was nothing his 
enjoyed more than a visit to, the cinema. 
That, I venture to think, was an over-statement 
of the case, particularly as it was made in the 
days of the silent films. Many sightless people 


Q FORMER Principal of Worcester College _ 


also: say things of a similar character when | 


discussing matters in which the seeing take 
pleasure, owing to a laudable desire to appear 
like the seeing, but it may lead one to overlook 
the equally laudable necessity for strict truth. 
It is true, however, that many of the blind 
can and.do enjoy the cinema, while. others, 
who care little for it themselves, have relatives 
or.ihtimate friends with a taste for the cinema, 
and: so feel that they must-:either accompany 
them or be voted selfish. In any case, there is a 


perfectly natural desire on the part of the . 


blind. to choose the films they will attend rather 
than simply go where they are’ taken, for the 
seeing are not always understanding. here. 
Many kindly but misguided people will hustle 
blind members of the family or guests to a 
« Musical,’ regardless of whether the blind 
person is musical or not, or whether the music 
is likely to be enjoyed by the listener. For 
instance, a blind person with severely classical 
tastes will not want a film in which the music is 
jazz; boogie-woogie, or jive; and the reverse is 
also true. Again, even musicians like a story 
when they attend a film, for concerts can satisfy 
their love of music pure and simple, but the 
stories offered by. many musical films have 
plots that have long been-worn threadbare. 
When one says one wants a story, seeing persons 
often allow their manner to betray utter 
incredulity, just as they do if one says one 
enjoys the theatre. “ But you can't follow a 
play,” they reply; “you mean, of course, 
that your friends explain it to you.” Heaven 
help the rest of the audience if this did happen ! 


Special Reviews Needed: 

To help the blind to select the type of picture 
they most wish to attend, it would be well if 
some special reviews of films could be written 
for, their benefit, as is the case in some parts of 
America. The B.B.C. film criticisms are helpful, 
of course, but critics are thinking (and rightly 
so) of the seeing, for Mr. Atkinson, the one-time 
B.B. C.. film critic, spoke truly when he called 
films.‘‘ the Esperanto of the eye.” What we need, 
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‘pupils’ 


~ then,’ are > special reviews for our benefit, made 
preferably by the blind themselves, or, if not, 
by seeing people accustomed to working on 


behalf of the blind. If a professional film critic 
undertakes the task, he or she should, in the first 
weeks of work, at any rate, take a blind person 
as companion, preferably one who has never 
seen. The head rather than the heart should 
influence the selection of such a companion, 
for if charitable motives. dictate the choice, 
we shall-not have the best results. There may 
be certain people too poor to attend the cinema 
in the ordinary way, anda kind-hearted critic 
may be prompted to give such a person a treat, 
without regard to ability, general intelligence, 
culture and (above all) ability to analyse 
reactions. Braille periodicals are an excellent 
medium for such reviews, but why not let them 
appear occasionally in papers for the seeing too ? 
This would give blind writers opportunities 
of expressing themselves on one of the subjects 
they are peculiarly qualified to discuss, and the 
seeing reader might receive a little much-needed 
enlightenment about certain things. 


One thing must be remembered : tastes differ 
with us as with the seeing. The critic cannot say 
“ You will like this, that or the other,”’ but only, 
“Your blindness in itself will not deprive you 
of the power to énjoy this, that or the other.”’ 
The blind person who is frankly an escapist 
will not enjoy films like “‘ The Shape of Things to 
Come,” neither will one with no appreciation 
of the fantastic enjoy a Walt Disney film. Any 
seeing reviewer who takes a blind person to the 
films must bear this fact in mind when estimating 
the value of any criticisms given by the 
latter. | . 


Theories must be Discarded. 


The’ professional critic, when writing for the 
blind, must be ready for the time to throw 
overboard certain dearly-loved theories. One 
of these is that the story is only secondary. 
For a blind person it is no exaggeration to say 
that the story is the thing. It may here be 
remarked that certain films dismissed by critics 
as more suitable for the theatre than for the 
screen' are the very ones to which the blind 
should be taken, because the dialogue in these 
really tells the story, instead of being a mere 
adjunct. Another pet theory that had better 
go by the boards, too, is the one that it does 
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not matter whether or not a film of a novel is 
like the book, so long as it is a good film. This 


is probably true for the seeing, because they 
are not all great readers, while others of marked. 
literary taste, coupled with an equal fondness’ 


for art, do not mind the film having little in 
common with the book, for they get compensa- 
tion in another direction. Mr. Barton (former 
Headmaster of Bristol Grammar School) is 
one of these, as also is a certain B.B.C. film 
critic from whom I recently received a private 
letter. She declares that none could be more 
sympathetic with such a view than she, and 
that. she simply cannot share the feelings of 
those who want every incident and character 
to be like the book. This lady is my favourite 
film critic, yet I must beg to differ from her, 
not because I believe that I am right and she 
wrong, but because, in the very nature of things, 
we are bound to view the matter from different 
angles. The blind picture-goer if born without 
sight can have no first-hand knowledge of 
pictorial art, even though descriptions furnished 
by others can be appreciated, and so there are 
not the compensations that the seeing enjoy 
where the film is markedly unlike the book. 
The sightless person may also receive more 
psychological jars than the seeing, or, if the 
latter do get them, they will probably not be 
remembered nearly so long as they are by the 
former, on account of the powerful counter- 
balancing influence of the eye. By a psychological 
jar I mean something like what I experienced 
on seeing “‘ David Copperfield.’ The film on 
the whole is good, it has been excellently 
adapted, but why Steerforth should have 
been sent to Dr. Strong’s School instead of 
Salem House I do not know, for it is hard to 
see where the film gains by the change. Its 
psychology is unsound, because, had David 
met Steerforth at Dr. Strong’s for the first time, 
he would no doubt have been less enamoured 
of him or, if he had: been, the attitude of the 
other boys would soon have enlightened him, 
for any boy seen in the company of Steerforth 
in a really good. school would be avoided by 
most of the smaller boys, and an understanding 
prefect would have given David a friendly 
private talk first, and a more severe -decture 
had this failed. Had an American made the 
adaptation I should have been disappointed, 
but not so surprised. What made me really 
distressed was the knowledge that Hugh Walpole 
was the adaptor, and his knowledge of psycho- 
logy as, exemplified in such works as‘ The 
Dark Forest,” “‘ Fortitude’’ and “‘ The Golden 
Scarecrow ’’ should have taught him something 
here. Bernard Shaw’s play, ‘ Pygmalion,” 
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is a good instance of how to do it. Here the film 
version is an..improvement, but it does not 
improve the play out of all recognition. Un- 


: doubtedly there must be differences of approach, 
' For purposes of technique and doing justice 


to the soul of a film, the story must often be 


condensed and many characters left out, but 


the film should, in my. opinion and (I believe) 
in the opinion of many blind film-patrons, be 
as like the book as the ideal union of the two: 
arts will permit. One should never feel that 'the 
title of a standard novel has been borrowed on 
a story that has little to do with it. 


Voice Changes. 


Again, we are more sensitive to voices than 
are the seeing, not because the latter’s hearing 
is necessarily less keen, but because, with them, 
sound is naturally secondary to sight. In one 
of her B.B.C. talks Miss Dilys Powell remarked 
that, to her, all the American women were 
alike in films. So they are to me when [ hear 
them, but I. was interested when I heard that 
the same feeling was shared by one to whom _ 
the primary appeal of the film comes through 
the medium of the eye rather than the ear. 
Blind film-goers as a whole may have felt 
just as I did when seeing “‘ Victoria the Great.”’ 
The presentation was almost perfect as regards 
voice, excepting that Queen Victoria never 
sounded any older at the end of the film than 
at the beginning. We do not need a tremulous 
voice to depict a cultured woman in her old age, 
but we do need something that suggests the 
fact that the lilt of adolescence has long been 
left behind. Apparently the artist herself 
realised this, for I am told she corrected her 
style when broadcasting scenes from the same 
play, and I myself observed the change in 
“Sixty Glorious Years.”’ 


More might still be said on the subject, 
but what I have said should suffice to convince 
the seeing film-goer that we, the blind, can derive 
as much enjoyment from a film as. they can, 
but by a different medium. They should also 
realise that a perfect film for eye and ear Tha 
have little worth for the ear alone. 


The following are, in my opinion, good films 
for: the.,blind ; \*« Green. for Danger ’’;| “Fire 
Over London ”’’ ; ‘‘ Victoria the Great ”’ ; “‘ Sixty 
Glorious Years’’; ‘‘ The Seventh Veil”’ ; ‘‘ Black 
Coffee’’; ‘“ Sanders of the River”’ ; “Good-bye, 
Mr. Chips ” oa bie Gitagel | is sistres nem 
very up to date, but I hope to attend films 
oftener, and then I will try to furnish another 
list. 
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AN APPEAL FOR COMPANIONSHIP 


The Blind Need Friendship 
By (RUSSELL "6° BRAKE 


HIS is an appeal on behalf of the blind 

and deaf-blind who are feeling that their 

burden is more than they can _ bear. 

Thanks to the Government, it is not 
money they need, but companionship—the 
companionship of someone who can help them 
to get away from their thoughts and make them 
‘conscious of the fact that they can, in spite of 
their great handicap, be of some use in the 
world. This, with many, is no easy task, but 
if those of us who are really keen on Blind 
Welfare work will go to it in the right way, 
will realise that it is not ‘‘sympathy’”’ but 
“friendship ’’ which is needed, we shall go far 
in accomplishing the task. 


In the past five years I have had much ex- 
perience of the needs and nature of the blind— 
particularly of those who, through illness or 
accident, have become blind in later years— 
and therefore am in a position to say something 
about it. I myself have had bad sight all my 
life, and since I was 60, have only been able to 
‘see daylight ; Iam now 65. 


Some poor folk cry out for help like a drowning 
man; they are drowning in their own thoughts 
and, because they have not the will-power to 
recover a normal “ balanced outlook,” they go 
under. This is where we can help. There will 
be many difficulties. You will find those who will 
cry, ‘“‘ No one can save me,” but there are many 
who will receive you with open arms and 
welcome your weekly visit, with its friendship, 
the chance it offers them of learning Braille or 
some craft, and the stimulation it gives to their 
interest in the present. They cease to pine for 
the activities of the past, and become new 
creatures. I have proved it, not only in my- 
self, but in those I have visited from week to 
week. Let me give you a few instances. 


My first and second attempts at visiting were 
not too successful, but I had the backing of-the 
home teacher, who suggested the third—a visit 
_* to a dear old gentleman of 64 whom she had 

-been teaching Braille. He had just lost his 
sight after a very bad illness and wanted the 
friendship I was so anxious to give. I visited 
him and wrote him short letters, and felt 
sure, all the time, that I was giving him the 
comfort he so sorely needed and making his life 
brighter. He did not live long, but I had the 
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satisfaction of knowing that his last days had 
been made the happier for my visits. 


My next case was that of an old gentleman 
of 68, who lived in lodgings. He could see a 
little. I got in touch with him through the 
columns of Progress in answer to an advertise- 
ment I put in “‘ Matters of the Moment.’”’ We 
corresponded, exchanged visits, and were a 
great help to each other. Unfortunately he, 
too, died after a stroke. His daughter has 
written to me since, saying how much he valued 
my letters and my friendship. We had so much 
in common. 


My third effort to help a younger bund man 
was perhaps even more successful, as I have 
been able to teach him to read Braille, and am 
only waiting for a frame to teach him to write. 


I mention these facts to show what we partially 
blind can do to help those who are totally blind 
on the road to happiness, by self help and 
real practical friendship ; and if this article will 
encourage someone to try and help another 
blind person who is silently, yet assuredly, 
calling out for “ help,’ I shall not have written 
it in vain. The various Homes for the Blind 
and infirmaries are, on the whole, well supported 
by the voluntary worker, but the blind who live 
in their own houses are sadly neglected by them. 
The home teacher has her hands full, visiting 
these people, but she cannot do everything, and 
if only a band of volunteers would help her, by 
giving up one hour a week to the work, much 
good might be achieved. It is surprising how 
much can be done by friendly instruction, 
friendly talk, and occasional walks. 


One word in conclusion about making it easy 
at home for the blind to get on with their work. 
It is very difficult for them, nowadays, to get 
privacy owing to the coal shortage, and their 
reading and writing is not always tolerated by 
members of the family, owing to the noise of \_ 
the fingering of Braille or the click of the 
pricker on the frame or machine. I would 
impress on sighted people to have patience, 
and to make it as easy as possible for the blind 
member of the household to get on with his 
work and free him from any sensitiveness about 


it. That work may very likely be his only joy 


and recreation. 
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Award for American Blind Worker.—This 
year’s recipient of the Migel Medal, presented 
annually by the American Foundation for the 
Blind, and given by Mr. M. C. Migel to some 
person chosen by a special awards committee for 
outstanding services to the blind, is Mr. Francis 


B. lerardi, Director of the National Braille 
Press in Boston. 


In notifying Mr. Ierardi of the award, Dr. 
Robert Irwin, Executive Director of the Founda- 
tion, wrote: ‘‘It is to be given to you as a 
token of the widespread recognition of your 
more than thirty years. of devoted and self- 
effacing labour on behalf of the blind in all 
parts of the country. The Committee has in 
mind most particularly your outstanding achieve- 
ment in developing the only Braille newspaper, 
the Weekly News, printed in the Western 
Hemisphere ; your organisation and launching 
and most successful development of the National 
Braille Press and its far-reaching cultural 
benefits to untold numbers of the blind as well 
as its opportunity for satisfying and permanent 
employment for a number of blind people 
associated with you in this venture ; your un- 
faltering devotion to and association with many 
forward-looking developments on behalf of the 
blind; and, above all, your unselfish contribu- 
tion to everything with which you have been 
associated.” 


Mr. Ierardi, who is First Vice-President of the 
American Association of Workers for the Blind, 
has been for thirty years a senior social worker 
in the Division of the Blind of the Massachusetts 
Department of Education and, entirely without 
financial remuneration, has organised and built 
up the National Braille Press in addition to his 
other work. He was born in Italy, but went to 
the U.S.A. as a baby and spent his childhood in 
New York City. He graduated from Perkins 
Institution in 1908. 


Blind Bio-Chemist Gets University Chair.— 
Professor William Ogilvy Kermack, blind), bio- 
chemist to the Royal College of Physicians 
Laboratory, Edinburgh, has been appointed to 
the new Macleod-Smith Chair of Biological 


Chemistry by Aberdeen University Court. There 


were eleven applications for the post. 
Professor Kermack lost his sight as a result 
of an accident in the laboratory in 1924.. He 
- was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society in 1944. 
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Successful Blind Flower Exhibitor.—Totally 
blind, Mr. A. E. Larbery won nine prizes at a 
Chelmsford Flower Show last month. | 

Bridgend Madrigal Party’s Award.—At the 
National Eisteddfod at Bridgend last month, 
the Bridgend Blind School Party gained the 
Madrigal award. : 

Handicraft Award.—One of the National 
Institute’s blind home workers, Mr. Fred 
Halfacre, of Farnborough, Hants, submitted 
specimens of his work, i.e., one soiled linen 
basket, one needlework basket and one shopping 
basket, to the National Eisteddfod—handicraft 
section—and was awarded first prize and a silver 
medal in each class, together with a certificate 
with each prize. 


Blind Pianist at London Casino.—Alfred 
Thripp, the blind pianist, is in the new bill, with 
Max Miller, at the London Casino. For the 
past four months he has been a separate turn 
in every theatre in which Max Miller has 
appeared, and he is teaching Miller to play the 
piano. 

Blind Carilloneur Tours Holland.—Monsieur 
Marcel Trimbos, who plays the Carillon at 
Turnhaut, in Belgium, left there on 18th August, 
for a study tour in Holland which lasted nearly 
three weeks. He visited about twenty 
Carillons in the Netherlands including the one 
at the Royal Palace of Amsterdam, and gave 
numerous recitals on them. 


Blind Prizewinners in International Literary 
Competition.—In the seventh International 
Jewish Braille Review Literary Competition, 
the first prize in the Prose Section and the 
Helen Keller Gold Medal for Literary Excellence 
were awarded to David Swardlow, Bronx, New 
York, and the first prize in the Poetry Section, 
to Edward Cecil Joseph, Quebec. John McIlroy, 
Kirkaldy, Scotland, won the second prize for 
Prose jointly with Donald Walhout, Adrian, 
Michigan, and the third prize in Prose was 
awarded to Arone J. Cohen, Cheshire, England. 
Emily Penn, Lancashire, England, received 
Honourable Mention for Poetry. 


Blind Man Passes Law Society Finals.— 
Mr. M. A. Aylmer, formerly of Ashford-in-the- 
Water, Bakewell, who has been blind almost 
since birth, has passed the Law Society’s final 
examinations. He is 25, and a grandson of 
Dr. Percival E. Barber, of Ashford, formerly of 
Sheffield University. 

Mr. Aylmer, who is M.A. and LL.B. of 
Cambridge, where he was vice-president of the 
University Conservative Association, served his 
articles with a London firm of solicitors. 
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OBITUARY 


We deeply regret to announce the deaths of :— 


A. J. Redworth, of Hastings. In him, 
“‘Bannow,” the National Institute’s Holiday 
Home, at St. Leonards, has lost a good friend. 
He visited the Home regularly to take the men 
out for walks and to arrange concerts. Those 
who were at ‘“‘ Bannow ”’ recently may remember 
an entertainment given by a blind pianist and 
accordionist, Tony Robins, whom he took along 
one Wednesday evening. A few days later Mr. 
Redworth was rushed to hospital where a life 
of usefulness, not only to the blind but to any 
who needed help and companionship, came to 
an end. 


Alderman A. A. Drake, J.P., Chairman of the 
Surrey Voluntary Association for the Blind, 
from. September, 1945. Before he became 
Chairman, Mr. Drake served on the Committee 
for many years and at all times gave his zealous 
and untiring interest in all matters relating to 
the welfare of the blind. He was particularly 
interested in the Club for the blind, at Wimbledon, 
and they in common with all members of the 
Association deeply regret his passing. 


Harry Greenwood, the distinguished blind 
musician and music-master, at Worcester, 
South Africa. Born in 1868, he studied music 
at the Royal Normal College for the Blind, 
graduating in 1893. In 1894, he sailed on his 
own for South Africa, no mean accomplishment 
in those days for one without vision, to take 
up his work as Music Master at the School for 
the Blind, Worcester, C.P. This post he held 
until his retirement in 1933. From the inception 
of the Music Examinations in South Africa of 
the Associated Board of the Royal Schools of 
Music, he prepared both blind and sighted 
students and’ had great success. He also 
trained many young blind men to become 
organists and choirmasters for the Dutch 
Reformed Churches in a number of towns. For 
some years he was organist of the Dutch 
Reformed Church, Worcester, for the English 
Service, and for the last ten years he was 
organist and choirmaster at St. James’ Church, 
Worcester. He acted as adjudicator at three 
Eisteddfods in Cape Town and two in Pretoria; 
broadcast twice in London, when on holiday in 
this country, five times in Cape Town and twice in 
Johannesburg. On one of these latter occasions 
the programme consisted entirely of his own 
compositions. 
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Harry Greenwood’s outstanding success was 
due in no small measure to his able wife, whose 
unswerving devotion and.amazing enérgy were 
a source of inspiration to him throughout their 
long-partnership. -) ‘ a 
His passing severs yet another link with the 
past, particularly in respect of the brilliant 
musicians trained in his day at the Royal 
Normal College. It recalls an appreciation of 
the late Dr. Hollins, his friend and colleague, 
who, when on tour in South Africa, was much 
impressed with the high standard of musical 
training at the Worcester School for the Blind. 


Mrs. Marie Thérése Faller, a member of the 
staff of the National Institute’s Sunshine Fund 
for Blind Babies. Mrs. Faller, who died on 
6th September after a long illness, came to the 
Institute a.few years ago from the India Office. 
She was a woman of exceptional personal 
charm, and made many friends, both within 
the office and also among the subscribers and 
voluntary helpers who aid the work of the 
Sunshine Homes. The gaiety and courage with 
which she bore the discomfort and pain that 
accompanied her illness will always be an in- 
spiring memory to those who knew her. She 
worked to the limit of her strength, and even 
when ill-health finally made active work im- 
possible her interest in the work done by her 
colleagues never slackened. 

“And when Death comes?’ asks someone 
of the wild Knight, in G. K. Chesterton’s 
poem. ‘‘He shall not find me dead” is the 
gallant reply. They are words which to Mrs. 
Faller’s friends seem singularly appropriate. 


George Edmund Walters, of Newbury, aged 
80. Before losing his sight, he had a distinguished 
gardening career in England and France, 
and held responsible positions as head gardener 
in Manchester, Birkenhead, Chester and other 
parts of England and in several large estates in 
France, including that of the Baron Baeyens at 
Notre Dame de la Mer. He also worked for 
many well-known nurseries, and was engaged in 
orchid growing at Egthorpe, owned by Miss 
Alice de Rothschild, and for the Cahouzac 
collection at Bordeaux. When loss of sight 
prevented him from carrying on his profession 
he retained his intense love of nature, and the 
many articles he contributed to Braille papers 
showed a’ minute and loving knowledge of 
gardens and rural life. He was a mine of 
information on old English and French customs, 
and his travels into the past were fondly and 
beautifully depicted in many Braille letters to 
his friends. - He had a charming personality, 
and will be sadly missed by many. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND, 
224, Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BRAILLE MUSIC. 

The prices of the following pieces of music are net, 
and represent a fraction only of the actual cost of 
production. 

Sacred Cantata: s. @. 
19909 Dunhill, T. F.—The Christmas Rose 
(Treble Voices in Unison and Two- 


Parts) ZagO 
Organ: ‘ 
18938 Bach.—18 Choralvorspiels, vol. 9, 

Nos. 10,Irtand15 .. Gn, O 
19877 Harris, W. H.—Four Short Pieces : 

Prelude, Reverie, Interlude, Scher- 

zetto <* ; | ae 
Piano: 
18178 Bertini—25 Easy Studies, Op. ioo .. 2.0 
19866 Liszt.—Etudein F minor (La leggierezza) I o 
19800 Livens, Leo.— Wind flower ae e j-g Te 
Piano Duets: 

Fauré.—Dolly (6 Pieces)— 

19806 Primo Parts i oe SS 0 
19807 Secondo Parts rie ae . | 
Dance: 
19910 Ahbez, E.—Nature Boy, Song-Waliz.. 0 6 
zo91I Beul, A.—Toolie Oolie Doolie, The 

Yodel Polka : o 6 
19912 Brodszky, N.—The Way to the Stars o 6 
19913 Woods, H.—I’m Looking Over a Four 

Leaf Clover, Song Fox-Trot -. -' (eo 
Unison Songs: 
18433 Dyson, G—Morning and Evening .. o 6 
19865 Logan, Sinclair (arr. by).—Lullaby .. o 6 
Piano: Reprints. 
10469 Bowen, York.—Musical Initiation or 

““ Perception ”’ Tests o 6 
16279 Brahms.—Intermezzo in E flat, Op. 

117, No. 1 é o 6 
5921 Mendelssohn. Andante and Rondo 

Capriccioso .. <6 
11244 Swinstead, Felix.—Ten Tests of Musical 

Insight. . , Sr ee 


BRAILLE BOOKS. 

Blind Institutions and blind individuals in the 
British Empire are allowed two-thirds discount on the 
prices given. . All books are in Grade 2 Interpoint 
Standard English Braille, large size, paper covers, 
unless otherwise stated. 

Fiction : 

19832-6 The Happy Prisoner, by Monica Dickens. 
The author, a grand-daughter of Charles 
Dickens, has much of the humour, keen 
observation and human kindliness of. the 
great novelist. 5 vols. 6s. per vol. F.288. 

Sociological : 

19943 National Assistance Act, 1948. An Act which 
will affect all classes of the blind community. 
Regulations made under the Act will also be 
issued in Braille. 1 vol. 8s. F.82. 

Fiction—Juvenile : 

19944 Star Stories for Boys and Girls—No. 3— 
** Spotted.”” Another fine “‘ Bunter”’ story, 
specially written for this series by Mr. Frank 
Richards, and to be enjoyed by all boys— 
and most girls. Pamphlet. (Magazine style). 
9.300 F.1, 
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Forthcoming Panda 
19945-7 No. 115. Farewell Campo 12, by ei ee 
James Hargest, C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C. |A-true 
“escape” story of the Second World’ War, 
more fascinating than fiction. 3 vols. 1S). 6d. 
net. ‘ a 
MOON BOOKS. — peed: ". 
4889-4892 Miss Billy, by E. H. Porter. .4 ‘vols. 
Grade 2 Moon. 5s. per vol. a 
LETTERPRESS. 
Directory of Agencies for the Blind. = 
The revised edition of the ‘‘ Directory of Agencies 
for the Blind ”’ will shortly be available, price 3s. 6d. 
Orders can now be accepted and should be sent to 
the Secretary-General, National Institute for the 
Blind, 224, Great Portland Street, London, W.1-: 


FORTHCOMING BRAILLE BOOKS. 


Below is a list of books of which the Braille editions 
are now in course of preparation. The list gives the 
name of each book, its author, and the number of large 
Braille volumes it will occupy, but at this stage it is not 
possible to give the price or the date of publication. 

The National Institute for the Blind will be greatly 
obliged to its customers if they will immediately book 
orders for the titles in this list, as by doing so they. will 
enable the Institute to print the exact number of Copies 
required and ensure prompt delivery. . 

“Customers who do not wish at the moment to comimit 
themselves to a definite order should state that an- 
order is provisional ; later, when prices are fixed, ‘the 
Institute will advise these customers immediately prior 
to publication and ask for a confirmation of the order. 

By adopting henceforth this method of ordering in 
advance of publication, customers will greatly assist the 
Institute to produce Braille books with the minimum 
expenditure of time, materials, and money. 

All orders should be addressed to the Secrétary- 
General, National Institute for the Blind, 224, Great 
Portland Street, London, W.1, and clearly marked 
“Advance Order.” . 


Anthologies : Vols. 
Our Friend the Dog in Verse 9 I 
A Treasury of the World’s Great Letters. 

Edited by M. Lincoln Schuster 2. teh 6 


Autobiography and Biography: 
My Eyes Have a Cold Nose, by Hector Chevi igny | 3 
Unforgettable, Unforgotten, by Anna Buchan. 3 
The Roosevelt I Knew, by Frances Perkins. 5 
Spanish Tudor: The Life of Bloody Mary, by: 
H. F. M. Prescott : 
The Life of Charles Dickens, by John Forster 12 
Drama: 
The Housemaster, by Ian es (with Acting 
Parts, loose leaf) as 2and I 
Educational—English: 
Plain Words, A Guide to the Use of Beh PY. 
Sir Ernest Gowers... a 
Educational—History : 
History Senior Course, Book 2, ed. BS Se Catherine 
Firth 


2 
Edueational—Readers : : 
The Beacon Supplementary Readers, Book 2 
“Gradual Braille’ Edition .. I 
The Beacon Supplementary Readers, “Book 3, 
‘‘Gradual Braille’? Edition .. Tae 
The Beacon Infant Readers, Book 1 (adapted), i 
uncontracted  .. 3 2 
Fiction : 
The Crowthers of Bankdam, by Thomas Arm-_ 
strong .. a ae sh 
The Hollow, by Agatha Christie . . o Peg 
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Vols. 
Bright Day, by J. B. Priestley “A : 
Finch’s Fortune, by Mazo de la Roche 
Boule de Suif and other Stories, ah sa de 
Maupassant ; 
Horned Pigeon, by George Millar” 
Maquis, by George Millar 
Mrs. Christopher, by Elizabeth Myers 
The Reasonable Shores, by G. B. Stern 
Mr. On Loong, by Robert Standish 
They Were Defeated, by Rose Mapaulais 
We're Here, by Denis Mackail .. 
Salambo, by Gustave Flaubert . 
Middlemarch, by George Eliot .. as oe 
Three Novels: Headlong Hall, Nightmare 
Abbey, Crotchet Castle, by Thomas Love 
Peacock 
Penguin Island, by Anatole France 
Peter Simple, by Captain Marryat 
Heloise and Abelard, by George Moore 
Lavengro, by George Borrow .. 
The Adventures of Harry Richmond, by George 
Meredith 
Fiction—Juvenile : 
Adventures with Benghazi, by Rose Fyleman .. I 
Games: 
Cuthbertson’s New and Complete Summary of 
Contract Bridge ie I 
The Russians Play Chess, ‘By Irving Cherner a ae 
History : 
The Remarkable Expedition (Stanley’s Rescue 
of Emin Pasha), by Olivia Manning .. 4 
English History in herrea Fiction, PhP Sir John 
Marriott 4 
Literary Criticism : 
Milton and the English Mind, by F. E. Hutchinson 2 
The Concise Cambridge History of ea 
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Literature, by George Sampson 20 
Essays and Lectures on RABE pe by 5. $y 
Coleridge eA 6 4 
Music : 
Modern Composers ae from the Braille 
Musical Magazine) Aersbeb yee’ 
Collected Poems, 1909-19 35 5, by He is! Eliot pe 2 
Religious : 
The Order of Service for the Holy Communion 
(Methodist Publishing House) os Sid bab i 


(special size) 
The Daily Service Hymns for Schools 3 
(intermediate S$1zé) 


The Parish Psalter, by Sidney H. Nicholson .. 31 
(pocket pamphlet) 
Scientific : 
A Mathematician’s Apology, by G. H. Hardy I 
Sociology : 


The Sex Factor in Marriage, by Helena Wright I 
Travel : 
Cruise of the Conrad, by Alan Villiers . 


~ NATIONAL LIBRARY FOR THE BLIND, pe 
35, Groat Smith Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 
and 5, St. John Street, Manchester, 3. 
ADDDITIONS 


aN 


Fiction ; 

Ackworth, John. Clog Shop Chronicles 

Bailey, H.C. Wrong Man y : 

Baker, George. Fidus Achates .. 

Barnes, Margaret Coppa, My Lady of 
Cleeves 5 

Beeding, Francis. ‘There are Thirteen 

Brophy, John. City of Departures 

Crompton, Richmal. Westover .. a 

De Polney, Peter. Umbrella Thorn 


Vols. 
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Donnelly, Morwenna. Dark Descent 

Gibbons, Stella. The Bachelor .. 

Glaspell, Susan. Prodigal Giver... 

Goodchild, George. Hail McLean ‘ 

‘Gun Buster.’’ Victory Salvo... 

Gunther, John. Troubled Midnight 

Home, Michael. Cypress Road 

Innes, Michael. Appleby’s End na fe 

Jordan, Humfrey. Landfall Then Departure aa 

King-Hall, Magdalen. How Small a Part of 
Time ; 

Lehmann, Rosemund. Gipsy’ s Baby 

Linklater, Eric. Private Angelo 

Lorac, E. C. R. Fire in the Thatch 

Macardle, Dorothy. Uneasy Freehold 

MacInnes, Helen. Horizen as 

Mackenzie, Compton. West to North .. 

Marsh, Ngaio. Death in a White Tie 

Mitchell, Gladys. Here Comes a Chopper 

O’Hara, Mary. Thunderhead 

Porter, Katherine Anne. Leaning Tower rats 

Pudney, John. It Breathed Down my Neck .. 

Quayle, Anthony. On Such a Night 

Ruck, Berta. Throw Away Yesterday! 

Sabatini, Rafael. Turbulent Tales 

Scott, Sir Walter. St. Ronan’s Well .. 

Seymour, Beatrice Kean. Joy as it Flies 

Shaw, Lau. Rickshaw Boy ‘ 

Stagge, Jonathan. Death and the Dear Girls . 

Stanley, George. Sinister Valley de 

Stern, G. B. Reasonable Shores 

Wallace, Doreen. Carlotta Green 

Wheatley, Dennis. Codbwaed2 a olden Fleece 

Williams, Valentine. Courier to Marrakesh 


Religion : 
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Elliott, W. H. Rendezvous Fe a3 o£ 2 

Fenn, J. Eric (Editor). How Christians 
Worship ax gol 2 

Ginns, Reginald. Book of Saints. sie I 


with St. Francis of Assisi, by Dominic Devas 
Hamblin, Henry Thomas. Life of the Spirit I 


Hamblin, Henry Thomas. Lord is my 
Shepherd. Study of Psalm 23 a ee ay 
Knox, Ronald. God and the Atom oi 2 


Knox, Ronald (translator). New Testament. 
Newly translated from the bar Latin 


(1945) I 
Underhill, Evelyn. ‘Light of Christ ; 2 
Weatherhead, Leslie D. Plain Man Looks at 

the Cross 4 3 
Your Mass Your Life . I 
with Pastoral Letter on Purgatory, by Gs ls 

Bennett, Bishop of Aberdeen 
with The Enclosed Orders : What do They Do? 

by A. Edith Mardon. 

Theosophy : 
Brunton, Paul. Wisdom of the Overself 9 
Sociology : 
Buller, E. Amy. Darkness Over Germany 4 
Madariaga, Salvador de. Victors, Beware 5. 
Murray, Gilbert. Conversation with Bryce I 


Priestley, “J. .B...° Letter ,to;.a Retumming 
Serviceman - F A as +3 I 
Useful Arts—Agriculture : 
Knappett, Rachel. Pullet on the Midden ee 
Useful Arts—Medicine : 
Sava, George. Healing Knife .. tf. iY. Gees 
Fine Arts: 
Bacharach, A. L. (Editor). Lives of the Great 
Composers: Beethoven and the Romantics 
Browne, Henzie. Pilgrim Story 
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Literature—Plays: Vobs. 
Winter, Keith. Shining Hour ee A 
Literature—Belies Lettres: 
Smith, Logan-Pearsall. All Trivia ‘ =. 3 
Somerville, E. G2. and Martin Ross. -Notions 
in Garrison ae Sie af Jf 2 
Vachell, H. A. Now Came Still Evening On 4 


History: 
Jarvis, H. Wood. Let the Great Story be Told 
Macauley, Rose. Life Among the English ~ 
Saunders, Hilary St. Georze. Per Ardua 
War, 1939-45: | 
Bernard, Jean-Jacques. Camp of Slow Death 
Borden, Mary. Journey Down a Blind Alley 
Brilhac, Jean. Road to Liberty.. ee be 
Churchill, Winston S. Secret Session Speeches 
Gribble, Leonard R. Heroes of the Merchant 
Navynroe’'! sm ; ia o ae 
British Topography : 
Cowles, Frederick. This is England 
Hogg, Garry. And Far Away - 
Joyce, H. S. I was Born in the Country 
Travel: 
Corbett, Jim. Man-Eaters of Kumaon 
Hooker, Rufus, W. Ship’s Doctor 
—~ Palmer, Paul. Denmark 4. 
Weston, Mary. My Friend America 
Biography : 
Bell, Sir Charles. Portrait of the Dalai Lama 
Dewes, Simon. Sergeant Belle-Jambe 
Eden, Guy. Portrait of Churchill 
Gibbs, Philip. Pageant of the Years 
Jarvis, C.S. Heresies and Humours 
Senccurt, Robert. Winston Churchill .. 
Smith, Derek Walker. Neville Chamberlain 
Woodgate, M. V. Madame Elizabeth of France 
‘Juvenile : 
Buck, Pearl. Water-Buffalo Children wf 
Caroe, Gwendy. Mrs. Mouse and Family with 
Lucy and the Fairy Feasts... nie: ox 
Collier, Madeleine. The Noddles 
Norton, Mary. Magic Bedknob 
Rochester, G. E. Black Squadron : 
Westerman, Percy. In Defiance of the Ban 
Grade 1: 
Douglas O. Day of Small Things 
Shute, Nevil. Most Secret rr Loe oi 
Swan, Annie S. New Deal with Shall I be 
Outlawed ? ne aa bee) re 


BRAILLE READING COMPETITION 
National Library for the Blind 
(Northern Branch) 

5, St. John Street, Manchester, 3. 

The Annual Braille Reading Competition will be 
held in Manchester on Saturday, October 9th 1948, 
starting at 9 a.m. 

Unrehearsed passages will be read, and prizes will 
be awarded in each class, but should the entries in 
any class be very limited, prizes will only be awarded 
if merited. ; 

The ‘“‘ Mouat Jones”’ Cup is open to competitors 
of Class I. 

The ‘‘ Blanesburgh ’’ Cup can be competed for by 
entrants of Classes II, III and IV, and it will be awarded 
for the best reading of a passage from ‘‘ Treasure 
Island,” by R. L. Stevenson. ia 

The ‘‘ Whitehead ’’ Schools Cup is open for com- 
petition by teams entered by schools in Class V, and 

The ‘‘ Conway ”’ Schools Cupis open for competition 
by teams entered by schools in Class VI. 

~Competitors will: be divided into the following 
Classes :— 
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ADULTS : 
Advanced readers for the “‘ Mouat Jones’’ Cup. 


Class I. Advanced readers. 
Class II. Other readers. 
Class III. Readers who have learnt to read 
Braille during the past seven years. 
JUNIORS: 
Class IV. Readers aged 17 and under 21. 
Class V. Readers aged 11 and under 17. 


Class VI. Children under 11 years of age. 

Competitors in Class VI may read ccntracted or 
uncontracted Braille. 

Intending competitors should send in their names 
(stating in which Class they wish to enter) to the Branch 
Secretary, before Saturday, 25th September, 1948. 

BRAILLED CHRISTMAS CARDS. 

The National Institute has been able to obtain an 
allocation of Christmas Cards, and these are now being 
Brailled. It is hoped that they will be ready for sale 
by the middle of October, so orders should be sent in 
now. Prices will range from 44d. to Is. a card. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


ADVERTISING RaTES: Is. 6d. A LINE (MINIMUM 5s. 


DESPERATELY required for Public Library, one 
copy, mew or second-hand, of ‘‘ Education of the 
Blind’ (Arnold, 7s. 6d.). Can anyone please help ? 
Write to L. Simmonds, 16, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 


HOME TEACHER (sighted) required for rural area. 
Salary, if certificated, £390 per annum, rising to £435 
per annum. Apply, stating age, qualifications, experi- 
ence, and enclosing two testimonials, to the Secretary, 
Chester and District Blind Welfare Society, 134A, 
Lower Bridge Street, Chester. 


HOME TEACHERS’ EXAMINATION, 1948. Candi- 
dates desiring instruction and guidance to assist them 
to obtain the Certificate of the College are invited to 
apply for details of a Correspondence Course. Refresher 
Courses in Braille and Professional Knowledge a 
speciality. Numerous successes gained in_ past 
Examinations. Enclose 2$d. stamp for reply. H. N. 
Vickerstaff, Birmingham Royal Institution for the 
Blind, Court Oak Road, Harborne, Birmingham, 17. 


Applications are invited for the post of Senior 
Assistant to the Matron at the Liverpool! School for the 
Blind, Hardman Street, Liverpool, to commence duties 
November 1st. Good administrative and house- 
keeping experience necessary. Church of England or 
Non-Conformist. Commencing salary £160 per annum, 
with free board residence and laundry. Applications 
stating experience, with copies of three recent testi- 
monials, to be addressed to the Superintendent as soon 
as possible. 


CITY OF STOKE-ON-TRENT 
FOREWOMAN—WORKSHOPS FOR THE BLIND 
Applications are invited for the position of Fore- 

woman, in the Flat and Round: Knitting Department 
at the Stoke-on-Trent Corporation Workshops for the 
Blind, Fenton, and a knowledge of basket-making -will 
be an advantage. Wages {£5 Ios. 6d. per week. The 
appointment is subject to a medical examination and 
the provisions of the Local Government Superannuation 
Act. Applications endorsed * Forewoman—Workshops 
for the Blind,” stating age, experience and qualifications 
should be forwarded to the undersigned not later than 
Wednesday, 20th October, 1948. 
H. Taytor, Town Clerk. 
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LIVING ACCOMMODATION REQUIRED for a few 
weeks at Christmas-time by a blind Dutchman (aged 
27), employed at Amsterdam, who is studying English 
with a view to becoming a teacher. Please reply, 
stating terms, to Editor, NEw Bracon, 224, Great 
Portland Street, London, W.1. 


CORNWALL COUNTY ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
BLIND. 
Home for the Blind. 


Applications are invited for the post of resident 
Matron for a Home for 26 aged blind persons shortly 
to be opened in Truro. Applicants should be over the 
age of 30, and have had some nursing experience. 
Salary will be in accordance with qualifications. 
Applications, stating age, experience and qualifications, 
and accompanied by copies of two recent testimonials, 
to be. sent to Miss Barker, Tregye Cottage, Devoran, 
Nr. Truro, Secretary, Cornwall County Association for 
the Blind. 


CORNWALL COUNTY ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
BLIND 


Appointment of Home Teacher for the Blind. 


Applications are invited for the post of sighted 
female Home Teacher of the Blind. Salary (if certi- 
ficated) £330, rising by annual increments of £15 per 
annum to £375, plus living bonus and _ travelling 
expenses. Applicants must be able to drive a motor 
car. The successful applicant will be required to pass 
a medical examination. Applications, stating age, full 
details of qualifications and experience, with copies of 
two recent testimonials, should be forwarded im- 
mediately to Miss Barker, Tregye Cottage, Devoran, 
Nr. Truro, Secretary, Cornwall County Association for 
the Blind. 


NORWICH INSTITUTION FOR THE BLIND. 
Assistant Secretary. 

Applications are invited for the position of Assistant 
Secretary (male). Applicants must furnish full 
details in regard to experience of blind workshops and 
welfare. Commencing salary from £375 per annum, 
according to qualifications. A house available. 

Applications with two recent testimonials, or copies, 
should be forwarded to the undersigned, not later than 
28th September. 

ALFRED E. LEDGER, 
Superintendent and Secretary. 
Magdalen Street, 
Norwich. 


CITY OF LEEDS BLIND WELFARE DEPARTMENT. 
Appointment of Home Teacher. 


Applications are invited from certified Home 
Teachers fcr the above post. Ability to play the 
piano will be an advantage. Salary in accordance 
with Grade A.P.T.1 of the Scale of Salaries of the 
National Joint Council. The successful applicant will 
be required to pass a medical examination and to 
contribute to the Local Government Officers Super- 
annuation Fund. Canvassing in any form will be a 
disqualification. Applications, together with copies 
of three recent testimonials, should be returned to the 
undersigned not later than Saturday, 2nd October, 1948. 

OR. A. Kevvert, 
Blind Welfare Officer. 
79, Roundhay Road 
Leeds, 7. 
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The MIDLAND SOCIETIES FOR THE BLIND 
require a Manager to take charge of collecting activities 
in the Midland area from Birmingham Office. Remu- 
neration approximately £700 per annum, including cost 
of living bonus. Written applications, stating age, 
experience, qualifications, and references, to Secretary, 
Midland Societies for the Blind, Manchester Buildings, 
Upper Priory, Birmingham, 4, within fourteen days. 


The position of MANAGER of the BLIND EMPLOY- 
MENT FACTORY will be vacant at an early date, and 
the Committee now invite applications for the post 
from experienced Managers, whose age should not 
exceed 45 years. Adequate salary according to 
qualifications is offered. Applications by letter only, 
stating fully age, experience, positions held and 

salary required, should be addressed to the Manager, 
Blind Employment Factory, 246-60, Waterloo Road, 
London, S.E.1, marking envelope ‘‘ Manager.” 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 

Applications are invited for the post of qualified 
Assistant Mistress (resident) at North House School 
for Blind, 49, Princes Way, Wimbledon, 5S.W.19. 
Previous experience with the blind is not essential. 
Candidates not holding the Diploma of the College of 
Teachers of the Blind will be required to obtain it 
within three years of the date of appointment. Teaching 
will be with children aged 6 to 8 years. Ability to 
play piano and teach junior handwork and P.T. is 
desirable. 

Burnham (London) scale salary with two additional 
increments throughout the scale carried beyond the 
maximum, plus a further additional increment for 
holders of the Diploma of the College of Teachers of 
the Blind. Emoluments of board, lodging and washing, 
in consideration of supervisory and extraneous duties 
outside school hours and at week ends. 

Forms of application from Education Officer (T.S.5) 
County Hall, S.E.1. (Stamped addressed envelope 
necessary), returnable within two weeks of the 
appearance of this advertisement. Canvassing dis- 
qualifies. (1841.) 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 

Applications are invited for the post of qualified 
Assistant Master (resident) at Linden Lodge Residential 
School for Blind, Bolingbroke Grove, Wandsworth 
Common, S.W.11. Previous experience with blind 
children not essential. Candidates not holding the 
Diploma of the College of Teachers of the Blind will 
be requited to obtain it within three years of the date 
of appointment. Teaching will be mainly with 
children of primary school age and ability to teach 
P.T. and swimming and play the piano or violin 
desirable. 

Burnham (London) scale salary with two additional 
increments throughout the scale carried beyond the 
maximum, plus a further additional increment for 


holders of the Diploma of the College of Teachers of. 


the Blind. 

Emoluments of board, 
consideration of supervisory and extraneous duties 
outside school hours and at week ends. 
wishing to reside away from the School may be paid 
£104 per year in lieu of emoluments in TESHEGE of these. 
extraneous duties. 

Forms of application from Education Officer (T.S.5), | 
County Hall, S.E.1. (Stamped addressed envelope 


necessary), returnable, within: two weeks of the; 
appearance of this advertisement. Canvassing dis- 
qualifies. (1840.) \ pare Py 
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_A MAGAZINE 
DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS 
OF THE BLIND 


VoL. XXXII. No. 382, OCTOBER 15tu, 1948. PRICE 3D. 


POST FREE: 
Entered as Second Class Matter, March 15, 1929, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of March 3, 1399 See. 507. P. L. and R.) 


AMATEUR ON THE AIR 
By P. H. JONES (G3DRE) . 


AY 2oth, 1948, heralded, for me, the realisation of-an ambition dating back to the 
. time when I first started playing about with coils, condensers and bits of wire and 
delving into some of the mysteries of radio. 

On this-date I was granted an Amateur Transmitting Licence by the G.B:G 
which permits me to set up and operate my own transmitting station. This does 
not, of course, mean that I can now compete with. the B.B.C., but I am at liberty 

_ to communicate with any amateur station in any part of the world. In 1939, 
- before I lost my sight, I was trying to obtain proficiency in Morse so that I could 
apply for a licence: but the war came, and with it, the suspension of amateur activities, so I had to 
wait until it was over before once more trying to qualify for a licence... 

Anyone who has listened to the amateur bands on a receiver will; I think, have been fascinated by 
that active enthusiasm of the ‘‘ Hams.”’ You may hear a station in London talking to New York, or 
it may be two friends having a conversation just across the town. 

Before a licence is issued it is necessary to satisfy the G.P.O. that you have sufficient theoretical 
knowledge of Radio and proficiency in Morse to operate a transmitting station. With this in mind, 
the City & Guilds of London Institute have inaugurated “‘ The Amateur Radio Examination ”’ and a 
pass in this examination is accepted by the G.P.O. as proof of theoretical knowledge of Radio. The 
G.P.O: arranges to test candidates for the licence for Morse proficiency. The ‘‘ Amateur Radio 
Examination ”’ covers a fairly wide range of Radio technique,. from Ohm’s Law to the theory of aerials. 
I wrote to the City & Guilds of London Institute explaining the difficulties which might arise if I were 
to attempt the normal written examination, such as the drawing of diagrams and theoretical circuits. 
I received. a most courteous reply in which Bey agreed to hold a — oral examination on my 
behalf. 

I prepared for the examination with the aid of ‘‘ The Amateur Radio Bonidbook® ' which is available 
in Braille through the National Institute’s Students’ Library: This book has very well written 
chapters which cover all sections of the syllabus, and is largely the work of Radio amateurs who are 
professional Radio technicians. 

Particular attention is paid in the examination to a sient bie a of the Licensing Conditions which 
cover all aspects of transmission, 
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I was successful in passing the examination, 
which was held at my home in December, 1947. 

That was halfway towards the licence, 
the next thing being the Morse Test. Through 
the local meetings of the Radio Society of 
Great Britain I met another enthusiast, who, 
like myself, wanted to acquire proficiency in 
Morse in order to take the test. We got together 
one night a week to practise Morse and to listen 
to the H.M.V. Morse Code records which are 
extremely helpful in the early stages of learning 
Morse. The Morse test comprises three minutes 
sending and receiving at twelve words per 
minute with five allowable mistakes in each 
case, and one-and-a-half minutes sending and 
receiving of figures at an equivalent speed 
with three allowable mistakes in each case. 
The test was held for me at the local G.P.O. 
and on May 2oth I became G3DRE. 

The licence permits me to operate a trans- 
mitter of 25 watts input on any of the amateur 
bands using Morse. 

After one year I'am permitted, if I desire, to 
use up to 100 watts input, using speech as well 
as Morse. The Licensing Conditions cover 
methods of operating and procedure to be used 
when calling other stations and limitations on 
the material to be transmitted; you cannot, 
for instance, advertise or use the station for 
the transmission of messages for profit or for 
political or social propaganda. The call sign 


~ allocated to amateurs usually consists of a 


figure followed by letters and prefixed by 
““G@”’ for Great Britain, 
““PA”’ for Holland, ‘‘F’”’ for France, and so 
on. The call sign must always precede and 
succeed messages for identification purposes. 
Now that I had my licence the next thing 
was to get on the air. I had purchased a small 
transmitter and receiver and all I now needed 
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was an aerial. So I stretched fifteen feet of 


wire across the room and decided this would 
have to do until I could erect an outside aerial. 


On May 2tst, everything in order, I switched 
on the transmitter and it went something like 
this. ‘€O, CO, CQ, DE Gg3DRE.” Thas I 
repeated several times, then “ K,’’ which means 
“‘Come in someone, please.”’ I-had sent out 
my first call. I don’t know how Marconi felt 
when he sent out his first call, but he cannot 
have been more excited or more optimistic. 

I listened, 


“ G3DRE DE GsTO K.” 


Someone had heard me and was responding 
to my call. He was only across the other side 
of the City, but I had made my first contact. _ 


Since then I have contacted amateurs in 
many parts of the British Isles, and as soon as 
I can get an outside aerial erected I am hoping 
to stretch out across the globe and see if I can 
contact someone a bit further away. 


There are numerous other blind amateurs 
in this country and abroad, and I think they 
will be in agreement with me in saying that it 
is a really fine hobby, for there is some fascination 
in seeing whether someone in, say, South Africa 
who is calling “CQ” will hear you when you 
call him. 

The language of the ‘‘Hams’”’ resembles 
Braille in some respects, with its many abbrevia- 
tions and contractions. The language seems 
strange at first, but it soon comes and before 
long you are talking about ORM, ORN, QOSO 
OSL 73’s, and so on, as glibly as the rest. 

If any reader has been interested in this 
article and contemplates taking up Amateur 
Radio, I shall be happy to give any assistance 
I can in answering any points which might be 
abstruse. 


FOREIGN NEWS 


‘*The Braille Evangel.’’—A religious maga- 
zine, The Braille Evangel, published in Texas, 
U.S.A., is available to all Braille readers 
without a subscription price. It is published 
monthly in Grade II. It has been established 
for the purpose of serving the religious, personal, 
and social needs of visually handicapped people 


throughout the world. Its articles are “‘ educa- 


tional, evangelistic, and inspirational.’ Each 
issue contains articles in the form of sermons, 


stories, poetry, sacred music, life illustrations, 


stories of successful blind in religious work, 
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illustrative teachings of the Bible, and a variety 
of devotional readings. 

The Editor, Mr. Edwin Wilson, writes: 
‘Although this reading material is selected 
preferably from Baptist current publications, 
we select articles which have a_ universal 
appeal for readers of different Christian denomin- 
ations. We cordially extend our services to 
comfort and strengthen your way of life.” 

Applications for copies should be addressed 
to The Braille Evangel, Box 6001, Seminary 
Hill Station, Fort Worth ro, Texas, U.S.A. 
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HOME NEWS 


Golden Jubilee of Northampton Workshops.— 
On September 26th, 1808, the first Workshops for 
the Blind were opened in Northampton, and 
last month the golden jubilee of this event was 
celebrated at the Town Hall, Northampton. 

The first outing for local blind people was 
arranged in 1894 by Mr. John Ball, still a member 
of the County Association for the Blind, and 


_ two years later the then Mayor of Northampton, 


Mr. F. Ellen, was approached to form a com- 


-mittee to help the local blind. This was “‘ The 


Northampton and County Association for pro- 
moting the general welfare of the blind.” 


The Marquess of Exeter, who has been . 


president of Northampton Town and County 
Association for the Blind for over 20 years, as 
Chairman of the golden jubilee gathering, 
welcomed the blind people and said he wished 
more people took as much interest in their 
work as did the blind. 

As it became easy for people to duplicate 
things with the aid of machines, craftsmanship 
was dying, he said. This was something he 
deplored. 

When the Workshops were opened, said 
Mr. J. S. Thompson, Chairman of the Associa- 
tion, there were three workers—now there 
were 29. In 1900 the wage for a 56-hour week 
was eight or nine shillings, and to-day the 
minimum rate for men was £4 7s. 6d. a 44-hour 
week, and for women £3 5s. a 40-hour week. 

There were 595 blind people in the Association, 
many of whom needed financial aid and nursing 


P care, 


It was hoped to open the new home at Raunds 
either in December or early next year. He paid 
tribute to the work of the Secretary-Superin- 
tendent, Mr. S. Jackson. 


The Mayor (Alderman Mrs. H. M. Nicholls) said 


she was delighted there were still men and 
women who were willing to give service for 
people who were not so fortunate as themselves. 
The oldest of the women workers, Miss E. 
Rickard, spoke on behalf of the blind people. 
For Blind Poetry Lovers.—All blind people 
who appreciate the beauties of poetry should 


- have their attention drawn to the Poetry Records 


now being produced by the London Library 
of Recorded English, 8, Waterloo Place, London, 
S.W.1. Ten sets, each of six double-sided 
records are now advertised, the first two of 
which are ready: Book I—Lyrics. Book II— 
Narrative Poetry. Books HI to X will be 


devoted, in order, to Dramatic Poetry, Lyrics, 
Narrative Poetry, Dramatic Poetry, Lyrics, 
Dramatic Poetry, Modern Poetry, Humorous 
Poetry. The readers include such well-known 
interpreters of good English as Robert Harris, 
Shakespearian actor; John Laurie, expert 
on Border Ballads; Cyril Trouncer, remembered 
for his performance in recent Shaw’s plays and 
“Love for Love” and for his broadcasts of 
“ The Canterbury Tales’; Pauline Letts, 
well-known broadcaster of poetry; James 
Stephens, Dylan Thomas, and Cecil Day Lewis, 
equally well known as poets, readers and critics, 
and V. C. Clinton-Baddeley, who is director of 
the recordings and one of the editors of the 
series. His fellow editor is Joseph Compton. 
The price per Book is £2 Ios., plus 18s. 6d. 
Purchase Tax (£3 8s. 6d.), postage and packing 
extra 2s. 2d. 

It should be noted that these records cannot 
be played on Talking Book machines, but only 
on the usual music gramophones. 

Aged Collect for Blind.—Ten members of the 
Whitley Bay Avenue Friendship Club for lonely 
and aged women, whose ages range from 70 to 
82, have collected {20 7s. 2d. at 4 flag day for 
the National Institute for the Blind, Newcastle 
Branch, at Whitley Bay. 

Dalvey Correspondence College.—Miss Grant, 
Hon. Secretary of the Dalvey Correspondence 
College, Craigellachie, Banffshire, is preparing 
a list of members of the College’s Braille magazine 
reading circle for 1949, and would be glad if all 
who are interested and would like to join 
would write to her for particulars. 

The Oxford Society.—The importance of the 
continued existence of the Oxford Society for the 
Blind to assist, among other things, in carrying 
out schemes under the National Assistance Act 
in co-operation with the local authorities, was 
stressed by the Chairman of the Society, Dr. 
E. G. Dowdell, when he presided at the annual 
meeting of the society at the County Hall, 
Oxford. 

Dr. Dowdell said the Act would not do every-. 
thing, and there was still plenty of scope 
left for voluntary work. The Society hoped to 
be used by the local authority as its agent for 
some of the purposes of the Act. 

Yorkshire School Needs Funds.—At the Annual 
Meeting of the Yorkshire School for the Blind, 
at which Viscount Downe presided, Mr, J. L. 
Brockbank, Chairman of the Management 
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Committee, stressed the fact that the eventual 
transference of the school from King’s Manor to 
the Dringthorpe Estate, Dringhouses, York, 
which was acquired during the past year at a 
cost of £20,000, can be accomplished only if the 
school’s funds are substantially increased. Mr. 
Brockbank also pointed out that the present 
residence on the estate was not to be the school 
as it provided accommodation for the trainees, 

aged 16-21. 

“Lord Downe said the school owed a great 
deal to the foresight of the governors responsible 
for the acquisition of the new estate. The 
facilities had made, and would undoubtedly 
make in the future, all the difference in the 
world to the benefits which the school could 
give to its pupils. 


MRS. ALICE CHAPMAN, 


Rie 
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Cardiff’s Interest in the Blind.—Welcoming 
the Lord Mayor of Cardiff (Alderman R. G. 


Robinson) on his first official visit to the 


Southerdown Rest Home for the Blind last 
month, Alderman Sir Herbert Hiles, Chairman 
of the Wales and Monmouthshire Regional 
Council for the Blind, praised Cardiff City 
Council’s interest in Blind Welfare. 

The Lord Mayor, who was accompanied by 
the Lady Mayoress, aldermen, councillors, and 
chief officials of the city, said, ‘‘I know of no 
worthier cause on which the corporation could 
have spent money than this Rest Home.” 

The Rev. H. Elvet Lewis, the famous blind 
preacher and writer, recently awarded the C.H., 
urged the citizens of Cardiff to take a fatherly 
interest in the welfare of the Home. 


DEAF-BLIND AUSTRALIAN 


By SUSAN BARRIE 


year-old blind and deaf Australian, is a 

remarkable parallel to that of Helen 

Keller, the famous American. Like 
Miss Keller, Mrs. Chapman speaks by means of 
a manual alphabet, reads widely in Braille 
and types her,own letters to pen-friends all over 
the world. Her career, however, differs from 
Miss Keller’s in that instead of devoting herself 
to academic and literary work, she married and 
lived happily with her husband, who was blind 
and deaf like herself. 


Born Alice Betteridge, in a small country 
town in New South Wales, she. was one of 
fourteen children. When she was three she 
lost her sight and hearing as the result of an 
attack of meningitis. A year later her mother 
took her to Sydney to visit Miss R. S. Reid, 
a teacher at the New South Wales Blind Insti- 
tution’s school. Miss Reid was touched at the 
child’s plight, and immediately determined 
to help her overcome the terrible handicap. 


But the little girl was too young to begin 
training, and it was not until she was seven that 
Alice became a pupil at the school. Miss Reid 
was an ardent admirer of Anne Sullivan, Helen 
Keller's original teacher, and following her 
example, she decided to become Alice Better- 
idge’s link with the world by teaching her to 
speak through a manual alphabet. 


With infinite patience, Miss Reid gradually 
taught the child to “talk” with her hands 
by spelling out words as she touched everyday 
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Ts story of Mrs. Alice Chapman, a 47- 


objects. It was a painfully slow process, and 
for a long time there was no response to her 
efforts. 


“She was like a little wild thing when she 
first came to me,’”’ says Miss Reid. “ But she 
was naturally alert and intelligent, with beauti- 
ful sensitive hands.” 


Miss Reid’s first task was to win the child’ S 
confidence and love, so that she would co-operate 
in the task of Jearning to speak. She noticed 
that her shoes had some special interest for the 
little girl, who kept touching them gently. 
So she started with the word “ shoe,” spelling 
out the word repeatedly, and at the same time 
making the child touch the shoe. 


Suddenly, after weeks of almost heartbreaking 
efforts, the idea registered, and Miss Reid knew 
that at last she had reached the child’s mind. 


By the time Alice Betteridge was ten, she 
had the language of a normal child. She studied 
with Miss Reid until she was 18. She learnt 
Braille, and became an avid reader. And, 
like Helen Keller, she mastered the use of a 
typewriter and built up a wide circle of corre- 
spondents in many parts of the world. She 
finished school at the top of her class, and won 
prizes for handwork and knitting. 

Miss Reid uses the two-handed manual 
alphabet in communicating with Alice Betteridge 
unlike the one-handed method used by Helen 
Keller and her “ interpreter,’’ Polly Thomson. 
But Miss Reid claims that by taking the blind 
woman’s left hand in hers and tapping out 


——— 


_ hostel at Blackburn. 
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letters with the right hand, she actually con- 
verses at about the same speed as Miss Keller 
and Miss Thomson, who ‘“ talk ’’ at the rate of 
sixty-five words a minute. 


Alice’s mother, too, helped the girl to over- 
come her handicap. Miss Reid taught Mrs. 
Betteridge the manual alphabet she had devel- 
oped, and although Alice spent most of her 
childhood days at school, when she went home 
she was never left out of the family life. Her 
mother communicated with her freely, and 
even her six sisters managed to learn the art 
of “ talking ”’ with her. 

As a young woman, Alice Betteridge lived 
in Sydney at the R®yal Sydney Industrial 
Blind Institution’s hostel. She was always 
cheerful and friendly, and always busy with 
handwork, reading, and, above all, writing 
letters to her many friends. 


It was through her correspondence that she 


‘met her husband. For many years she had 


exchanged letters with William Chapman, 
a man of about her own age, who lived in Mel- 
bourne, Victoria, and. who, like herself, was 
handicapped by the loss of sight and hearing. 


He was a highly skilled craftsman, living and 
working at the Victorian Blind Institute’s 
A warm pen-friendship 
grew up between William Chapman and Alice 
Betteridge, based upon mutual understanding 
and sympathy and a deep respect for each 
other’s courage. 

Then, nine years ago, when Alice was thirty- 
eight, her pen-friend travelled more than 600 
miles to Sydney to visit her. Soon after they 
were married in Sydney, and returned together 
to Melbourne, where they lived in their own 
apartment at the Blackburn hostel. 


The Chapmans were an unusually devoted 
couple, but last May, after a short illness, 
William Chapman died. At first Alice seemed 
inconsolable, and her sorrow affected her health. 
But gradually her old courage returned and 


helped her to recover. 


One of the first books she had read in Braille 
was Helen Keller’s life story, and it inspired 
her to emulate the great American woman, by 
trying to serve others. She and her husband 
had saved money together, with which they 
had intended to buy their own home. Alice 
had collected china, linen and household equip- 
ment, planning for the future. But after her 
husband’s death she donated £50—most of her 


_ savings—-to International Red Cross, to buy 


food for the starving people of Europe. 
This year, during Miss Keller’s good-will 
tour of Australia, Alice Chapman realised a 
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lifelong ambition when she travelled to Sydney 
by plane especially to meet Miss Keller. 
The occasion, at the School for Blind Children 


. at Wahroonga, was also a reunion for Mrs. 
Chapman and her teacher, Miss Reid, who met 


after many years. 

Miss Keller was keenly interested in the 
Australian woman, and talked with, her for a 
long time, each of them speaking through their 
respective “interpreters,” Miss Polly Thomson 
and Miss Reid. 

Mrs. Chapman is now living with her mother 
in the small town of West Maitland, near the 
North Coast of New South Wales, about 100 
miles from Sydney. »Patient and gentle, Mrs. 
Betteridge talks with her daughter through the 
manual alphabet, keeps her well supplied with 
books from Sydney’s Braille library, and 
helps her to cope with her big mail. Alice finds 
life in the old-fashioned family cottage peaceful 
and comfortable, but in about a year’s time 
she plans to return to Sydney to renew her old 
contacts. 

She will live in a special apartment which 
will be reserved for her at a modern, well- 
designed hostel which the Royal Sydney Indus- 
trial Blind Institution is at present building at 
Wahroonga. It will be called the Helen Keller 
Hostel for Blind Women, in honour of the 
distinguished American who laid the ae 
stone during her visit to Australia. 

In Sydney, Mrs. Chapman will again tee in 
touch with her teacher, Miss Reid, who, as 
principal of the New South Wales Education 
Department’s school for Blind Children, still 
carries on her remarkable work. 

Mrs. Chapman is undoubtedly the outstanding 
example of Miss Reid’s successful training, and 
has, herself, helped many similarly afflicted 
people to overcome their handicap. Like Helen 
Keller, her courage has inspired many blind 
and deaf people with fresh hope and confidence. 
She contributes articles to a magazine which.1s 
circulated among members of the blind com- 
munity, and she never fails to offer sympathy 
and help to those who write to her for advice 
and encouragement. 

When, this year, Mrs. Chapman's donation 
to the Red Cross became known in Sydney, 
the public expressed its spontaneous admiration 
for an outstanding woman, by voluntarily 
subscribing several. hundred. pounds as a 
contribution to her own comfort and well-being. 
- But Alice Chapman continues to think of 
the happiness of others. With her mother's 
help, she spends much of her time in the cottage 
at Maitland packing parcels of food for her 
many friends in Britain. 
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ABOUT BRAILLE — AND BOOKS 
MUSINGS IN MY EMBOSSED LIBRARY 


By TIMOTHEUS 


(Continued from last month’s issue) 


III. Gratitude and Grouse 


I should like to give up this short section 
to the expression, on the one hand, of a deep- 
felt gratitude and appreciation and, on the 
other, of an angry and oft-repeated grouse. 


First, as to the blessing. 
upon the heads of those who conceived and 
contrived the Tylor-Tatlow pocket-frame. For 
myself, I can definitely say that no other 
single article has afforded me such constant, 
such varied and such frequent solace—not to 
mention usefulness—as this unpretentious and 
diminutive piece of apparatus, supported by 
a tiny pricker and a packet of ordinary post- 
cards. I could write at considerable length 
upon the innumerable uses I have made of it, 
and the considerable psychological value it 
has repeatedly assumed in the urgent matter 
.of giving “‘something to do”’ in moments of 
waiting or of finger-idleness, especially during 
the first three or four years of blindness. I 
certainly welcome an opportunity to express 
this appreciation and to thank those who devised 
it. 

So much for the blessing. My curse, however, 
is more nearly related to the subject of this 
article. For some 300 years (at the most 
conservative estimate) it has been customary 
to split up practically every form of text 
into paragraphs, and this for several reasons— 
to separate phases or angles of thought or to 
introduce entirely fresh ones, to break up the 
monotony of the page of type, and to facilitate 
reference or “glancing through.’ And, for 
the more perfect attainment of these objectives, 
it has, further, been customary to indent a new 
paragraph about a quarter of an inch inward 
from the outer margin. It is obvious that this 
device—often assisted by a _half-completed 
line immediately: above—not only relieves the 
“block ’’ impression of the page of print, but 
makes the new paragraph stand out prominently 
to be arrested by the eye. 


Now, surely, for those from whom eye-sight 
has been withdrawn this facility is more, rather 
than less, necessary. Yet what do we find ? 
We find a most hateful and irritating (not to 
say highly vandalistic) break with all printed 
and written tradition in printing and writing 
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for half a millenium. For the sake of saving 
a few sheets of paper to each volume and in a 
mad scramble to force a few extra dotted 
symbols to the page, we find most Braille 
periodicals and hand-written books adopting 
that miserable “ three-cell-omission ”’ principle 
as the only, and absolutely inadequate, method 
for denoting the end of a paragraph and the 
opening of a new one—a scheme so utterly 
unserviceable as almost to be without any value 
whatever. If ever any scheme for “ economy ” 
was ridiculous and unjustified, not to say 
unworthy, it is this. 

The intelligent “ glancing through” of a 
book becomes almost impossible. It deprives 
the reader of the simplest and most natural 
way of finding a suitable place to stop his read- 
ing at any given time or to find his place again 
without a clip, in addition to a marker. Not 
only is it a defiance of the whole history and 
tradition of printing during the last many 
hundreds of years: it is also a gratuitous insult to 
the author and the original publishers of the 
work, who certainly never intended or contem- 
plated such a wicked and entirely unrespectful 
violation of their paragraphs. 

It wouldn’t be nearly so bad—and a great 
part of the basic content of my grouse would 
be cut away—if a prominent mark were made 
in the margin to denote the position of a new 
paragraph. 

Few readers of embossed books who are 
really lovers of the printed word would not, 
I imagine, agree with me in a hearty and venge- 
ful wish that the inventor or originator of this 
‘“ three-cell-omission’’ arrangement—the de- 
viser of that positive disgrace to Braille typo- 
graphy and script—had been quietly strangled 
before he had time to introduce his abominable 
idea! No doubt he was a practical person— 
far too practical indeed, since he certainly 
lacked imagination, and both reverence and 
real affection for the age-long traditions of the 
printed word. 

In this connection it is gratifying to be able 
to add a thankful recognition that, in all their 
stereotyped non-periodical works, the National 
Institute resolutely abstains from this method 
of emasculating the significance of the para- 
graph. I, for one, thank them heartily. 
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IV. «‘ Pockets ’’ and Poetry 


I have a decided partiality for ‘‘ small-size ” 
(or “ pocket-size,’ as I think they are officially 
termed) Braille books or pamphlets. They are 
neat, pleasing to handle, and inexpensive to 
buy. I should like to see a great deal more 
of them published. I do not, of course, suggest 
that books of average or excessive length should 
be produced in this format, though, personally, 
I’m not at all sure that J should grumble. But 
I have in mind, particularly, the delightful 
series of little volumes of biographies (plus a 
spot of criticism) taken from the masterly 
articles in the “ Britannica.” I have three of 
them—Sir Walter Scott, Lowell and Emerson, 
and Bunyan—and, had they still been in print, 
I should have liked to collect several more. 
The prices for them varied according to their 
thickness, but the most expensive of them—if 
I remember aright—was a good deal less than 
two shillings, whilst some of them were not 
as much as one shilling. You could scarcely 
find a more authoritative, though highly 
compressed, account of any person or thing 
or subject than those which appear in that 
majestic encyclopedia. Scarcely less excellent 
and, indeed, often somewhat more readable, 
are the interesting and extremely attractive 
entries in Chambers’. If necessary, one small- 
size Braille pamphlet could contain several 
short items taken from Chambers’ upon allied 
or kindred subjects. I wish that the N.I.B. 
would include, even in these days, just one such 
small-size publication each month, or perhaps 
every two months. The demand upon paper 
for such a venture would not, presumably, 
be excessive, and the variety in subject and the 
cheapness of price would (I should suppose) 
ensure their popularity. 


Among the few other pocket or half-size 
books in my collection are: Selections from 
Swinburne’s ‘““ Poems and Ballads ”’ ; 
“ Draughts ”’ (from the Britannica) ; the much- 
loved ‘‘ Child’s Garden of Verses,’ by Stevenson 
(actually made up in the equally acceptable 
three-quarter size); three or four ‘‘ Times 
_ Broadsheets’”’; “ Philip II”’ (from Morley) ; 
and two exceptionally interesting extracts 
which I have repeatedly re-read— The Daily 
Round of Shakespeare’s London Life in 1591 ”’ 
(from Chambers’ Journal, May, 1920), and the 
even more engrossing ‘“‘A London Household 
in 1337” (from ‘“‘ Unknown London”’’). 


The mention of Swinburne and Stevenson 
brings me on to the question of Poetry. 

I do not read much “ new verse ’’—that is to 
_ Say, verse with which I was not familiar in the 
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“years when I could see; but, to the limited 


extent in which it is possible, I enjoy re-reading 
old favourites, particularly Tennyson, Cowper, 
Scott, Stevenson, Longfellow, the sentimentalists 
of the second half of the 16th century and the 
first half of the r7th, and, to a less extent, 
the more classical outpourings of the century 
that followed it. No doubt my taste is execrable, 
but I care for masters of the Milton-Dryden 
or Shelley-Keats-Byron brand only in very 
moderate doses: whilst, dare I admit it ?— 
for much of the somewhat cryptic utterances 
of Robert Browning, I have never greatly cared. 
But (without bringing William Shakespeare 
into the argument) I unashamedly—indeed, 
proudly—confess that for variety of theme, 
treatment and metre, as well as for depth or. 
lightness of thought, according to his mood, 
I regard Tennyson as entirely without rival 
among British poets. And if that view is old- 
fashioned I am not in the slightest bit sorry. 


I used also to be very fond of the work of 
William Wordsworth. I am not so now, but 
the reason is entirely subjective. 


Actually, I have in Braille only the following : 
Palgrave’s ‘Golden Treasury ”’ (the four volumes 
of the original, but not, alas, the ‘‘ Additional 
Poems ’’); Selections from Cowper and Swin- 
burne, Stevenson’s endlessly-delightful “‘ Child’s 
Garden of Verses,’ and Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Mac- 
beth.”’ Of my premier favourite, Alfred Tenny- 
son, I have “In Memoriam,” “Idylls of the 
King ”’ (which I find extraordinarily heavy to 
wade through in Braille), ““ Maud ”’ (for which, 
frankly, I do not much care), and the ‘“‘ Poems 
of 1842.’ The main three-volume selection I 
did not get in time, and it is now out-of-print. 


As to our old friend, William Wadsworth 
Longfellow, it is his short pieces that I like so 
much, and, so far as I can discover, none of 
these have been put into embossed type in 
this country. I have made enquiries about many 
other individual longer poems and selections ; 
but the almost inevitable answer that this, 
that or the other is out of print becomes as 
monotonous to the enquirer as it must long ago 
have beconie to those who have to answer. 


About two years ago I added to my collection 
“Anthology of Modern Verse, 1920-1940.”: 
It was no deep affection for the modern (and, 
as many think, most extraordinary) fashion 
favoured by some contemporary bards’ that 
encouraged this purchase. On the contrary, 
the acquisition was entirely due to a hearty 
dislike for much of it. But I was, up till then, 
more than half-ignorant of the 1920-1940 
vintage, as I had never troubled to read much of 
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it. The work was really procured on the prin- 
ciple that you cannot attack or speak intelligently 
about anything unless you have at least some 
acquaintance with its details. Granted, an 
anthology, of more or less arbitrary selection, 
is not the ideal introduction to any class of 
poet, but it is an introduction. To tell the truth, 
some of the verse that, at first, shocked me most 
in this modern anthology gained a little in favour 
by repeated reading, but—well, I suppose this 
kind of verse is very much of an aquired taste. 
I often wonder whether a veal lover of Tennyson 
or Collins or Wordsworth could ever get any- 
thing like ecstatic over much of what he 
may regard as the very queer and un-artistic 
productions of the middle of this century. 
Quite probably so, perhaps—but certainly not I. 

To return to the subject in hand, the poetry- 
sign in Braille is, in my view, not a happy 
compromise. Personally, I should much prefer 
the natural lay-out of lines intended by the poet 
himself, and, indeed, where this is at all feasible, 
the N.I.B. often does not depart from it. 
Nevertheless, it cannot be denied that much 
paper runs to waste if faithful transcription 
is followed—although I should never regard it 
as a waste: surely, if the verse is worth putting 
into embossed type at all, it should be presented 
to the best possible effect. 

On the other hand, it may be argued by many 
finger-readers that the use of the poetry-sign 
does present poetry to the sightless in the 
easiest, and therefore, the most effective way 
of reading it. For myself, I can only say that 
I disagree, though I would concede that it is 
desirable, if not a necessity, when used for 
poetical quotations sandwiched between para- 
graphs of prose. Indeed the “ warning” 
double-poetry-sign is essential. 

-At the same time, my dislike for the general 


OUR BLIND 


By EDWARD 


: ‘TABLET placed on the wall by the side 
of the organ in Iffley Church, Oxford, 


‘and dedicated by the late Archbishop — 


- Phelps of Capetown, commemorates 
the loving and devoted services of one of the 
greatest Christian gentlemen it has been my 
privilege to know. 

ALBERT EDWARD TALBOT 
For 40 YEARS 
THE BELOVED BLIND ORGANIST OF THIS CHURCH 
, 1892-1932. 
© Out of the shadows into the sunlight” 
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use of the poetry-sign is far removed from the 
positive hatred that I nourish for the “ three- 
cell’ paragraph arrangement! 


In my view, the best way to enjoy poetry 
to the full and to extract the maximum of 
nectar from its rhythm and its thought is to 
read it aloud, and to read the same piece re- 
peatedly, with something like the emphasis and 
expression that the poet probably intended. 
But the fact that, for most adult losers of sight, 
it is never possible to read embossed type in 
anything like the facile and care-free way 
in which the eye skims over ink-print, consider- 
ably reduces the advantage and appreciation of 
reading it aloud. 


And another rather more subtle point arises 
from the visual appearance of the very words 
themselves. Long association with ordinary 
print tends to convert letter-sequences—that is to 
say, the groups they form—into a certain colourful 
imagery. Only to a very limited extent, in 
my own experience, can Braille symbols or 
combinations reproduce this picturesque and 
tinted imagery, and yet I think it is an integral 
and almost essential feature for the fullest 
appreciation of poetry when it is read to one- 
self. 

But if some one should say to me: “ Now, 
what precisely do you mean by that? ”’ I should 
have to reply, ‘‘ Well, old man, it’s a point that 
you either understand, or you don’t. If you 
care to stay up all night, [ll try to explain. 
But I'll wager a bull-dog to a black beetle that 
you'll be fast asleep before I’ve really got far 
into my exposition! And, anyway, that would 
probably be a good deal more satisfactory 
conclusion than if you were to stick the torment 
through ! ” 

(To be continued.) 


ORGANIST 


GORD REY: 


Albert Edward Talbot was born in Oxford 
about 1860, and unfortunately was blind from 
birth, though perhaps not totally in early 
infancy, as he often told me he remembered his 
father holding up a gold watch in front of him, 
and it seemed rather bright. However, he 
never received his sight, and so through his 
long, but happy life, he knew not the joys of 
sunlight, though he ever loved to bask in it. 
I know little if anything of his early life, but 
he had brothers and sisters, and was taught to 
play the piano and organ, 
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As a young boy of eight I remember him 
coming to Iffley Church and taking up his 
position as organist which he held for so long. 
Throughout that period he made many friends, 
and was always so cheerful and grateful for any 
little kindness shown him. He was a great 
lover of Dickens, and every week for many 
years would come round to my house for a 
read. I have read ‘“‘ Dombey and Son,” “ David 
Copperfield,’ ‘“‘Our Mutual Friend,” “ Great 
Expectations,” etc., to him, but I think he loved 
best of all the ‘ Pickwick Papers,’’ especially 
the Christmas chapter at Dingley Dell which 
he would often ask for on a sweltering July day ! 
And we never considered Christmas complete 
without having previously read the “ Christmas 
Carol” and followed once more the adventures 
of the miserable old Scrooge and the Cratchetts 
and Tiny Tim. He did so enjoy being read to, 
and of course he used to read his own Braille 
books and papers, and, oddly enough, always 
loved reading a cookery recipe ! 

From the time I knew him his parents were 
dead, and he used to keep himself by giving 
music lessons and selling tea, plus his not too 
large salary from Iffley. I think he also received 
a modest Blind Pension. He had a series of 
small boys to lead him about, and they always 
joined the choir, and looked well after him. 

Mr. Talbot was a splendid musician. He 
could play practically anything, and it was 


wonderful how he would remember a tune after. 


once memorising it. He also wrote music and 
composed a Te Deum, which we used to sing 
on the Great Festivals, and also several hymn 
tunes. His voluntaries after service were 
always lovely music, and many of the congrega- 
tion would remain till the voluntary was finished, 
and then thank him for it. Among other music 
we would get Mendelssohn’s Spring Song, 
Handel’s Water Music and Largo, the Hallelujah 
Chorus, the Trumpet Voluntary and all the 
best and most beautiful music he knew, for 
only the best was good enough for him. ) 

I used to ask him how he remembered all 
the Psalms, etc., and never made a mistake in 
the verses. He told me he made the daily 
Psalms a part of his prayers, and so never missed 
saying them day by day. His memory was so 
good that he could remember what the weather 
was on an Easter or Christmas Day forty years 
previously, and knew what hymns we sang 
each Sunday for many years back. 

Iffley people (and the people of Oxford) 
were very kind to him, and in particular the late 
Vicar and his wife (Mrs. Clarendon) did much to 
make his life brighter for him, and were always 
trying to show him some fresh kindness, At 
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one time he received a present of a wir eles 
set from a parishioner. 

In all weathers he would come twice a day 
the one-and-a-half miles to Iffley Church, Sunday 
after Sunday, and I never remember him being 
absent unless he was on holiday. 

He had a keen sense of humour, and was very 
fond of telling stories—specially Spoonerisms— 
of which he knew no end, and perhaps even 
invented them! One of his favourites was when 
the Doctor announced: ‘‘ We will now sing 
‘ Kinkering Congs their titles take.’’’ Another 
was when on seeing Queen Victoria go by, he 
said, ““ Ah, there goes the Queer old Dean.” 
And once at Oxford Station, according to Mr. 
Talbot, the forgetful old Doctor kissed the 
porter and gave his wife tuppence ! 

We used to take Mr. Talbot on our river trips 
and choir outings, which he always enjoyed. 
You hardly realised he was blind, he was 
so interesting to talk to, and so well read on 
almost every subject. 

Looking back over the years it is a great joy 
for me to feel he had so many loving friends, and 
that the smallest action done for him was always 
received with such genuine gratitude. 

His end came as he would have wished, for 
he practically died in the church he loved and 
had served so well. Though unwell, he was at 
church for Matins at the Harvest Festival, 
and just managed to play the hymn, ‘‘To Thee, 
O Lord, our hearts we raise,”’ before the sermon, 
with its last verse :— 

“Oh, blessed is that land of God, 

Where saints abide for ever...” 
when he collapsed and had to be taken out of 
church. Before the week was out, our beloved 
blind organist was at rest. The funeral service 
was at Iffley, with a full congregation to show 
their loving sympathy, and the interment took 
place at Cowley St. John, where his father and | 
mother are buried. 


PERSONALTA 


Mr. V. W. UFFENDELL, M.A., who is a blind 
member of the Executive Council of the National 
Institute for the Blind and Assistant Town Clerk 
at Bootle, Lancs., was married on September 6th 
to Miss DorIcE HOLLINSHEAD, at Holy Trinity 
Church, Southport, the REv. W. A. Woop, who. 
is also blind, officiating. 

MONSIEUR ADRIEN DOUILLARD (Brother.Louis. 
Auguste), Director of the Institute for the Blind 
at Poitiers, has been named a Chevalier of the: 
Legion of Honour. 
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Is A CHANGE OF ATTITUDE NECESSARY ? 


By BRENDA ASHBY 


on...’ could well be used by the young 
blind members of our community as a 
* motto, a guiding star in their existence. 
Everything in the life of a young blind person, 
from the commencement of adolescence and 
through the early part of adulthood, depends 
upon the opinions, the whims, the ideas, the 
imagination—or more often the lack of it—of 
seeing people : their parents, or nearest relatives 
in the home. This would not be so tragic were 
it not for the fact that the seeing community as 
a whole has no conception of our difficulties, our 
hopes, and our aspirations. 

A little girl, especially if blind from birth or 
infancy, lives, in her own home, under the 
constant pall of a depressing, relentless inferior- 
ity complex, a complex which is forced upon her 
by the attitude of her parents and near relatives. 
At first the child accepts as an uncontradicted 
fact that she is inferior mentally as well as phy- 
sically to her seeing associates. She hears the 
remark ‘“‘ Poor thing ”’ passed so often from day 
to-day that she at length feels like a poor thing, 
and so begins to act like a poor thing. . 
Then she goes away to school and so begins a 
revolution in her existence. At school she is 
treated with respect, sometimes with admiration 
if she has done something which deserves special 
praise. She learns to play with her fellows upon 
an equal basis, instead of as a junior partner in 
the gang of the street. She finds that she, too, 
can play games normally and freely, that she, 
too, has limbs that move with the joy of living, 
and a voice that can sing as well as Peggy 
Brown’s. Every day, as her mind and body 
aspire, she feels less and less like a poor thing. 

When the holidays come round, our blind 
child goes home with a jubilant heart, only a 
little dulled by being expected “‘ to behave like 
a bird with a broken wing.”’ As time goes by, 
and she develops her own personality, she begins 
to feel more and more out of place at home, 
although she loves her parents with the same 
childish faith and confidence. At school 
she progresses in the classroom. She discovers 
the beauty of English verse and, from the 
reading of books and the help and guidance of 
her teachers, she learns of the glories and wonder 
and beauty of the world and of existence. She 
also learns of the tragedy of life, which she 
accepts with youthful optimism. 

Eventually her actual school life ends, and she 


sg E. M. JOAD’S maxim “It all depends 
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begins to learn the technicalities of the job which 
she will take up when finally trained. This 
probably interests her, and she will become 
twice as thorough in her own particular branch of 
work as Peggy Brown, but, when she goes home, 
still more out of place and with stronger plumes 
than ever, Peggy Brown still lords it over her 
and treats her as an abnormally gifted and clever 
child. By now she is growing into mature 
womanhood, but parents and aunts and uncles 
persist in failing to notice this. At long last she 
is fully trained, our child of woe, to become a 
useful citizen of this our green and pleasant 
land, but pleasant only for those who are 
allowed the freedom to enjoy its beauty and 
taste all it has to offer. 

Comes the day when she boards the train for 
the last time that will take her home—to-day, 
for ever. She is now brought into continuous 
contact with seeing people. This should be an 
event bringing nothing but confident hopes for 
the future; but, oh no, such is not the case. 
The drawing down of the blind on the blind 
begins again, at first almost imperceptibly. 
She travels to and from work alone. People 
once more call her “‘ Poor thing.’’ She is good 
at her work and gets on marvellously with her 
work companions, but has no outside interests. 
She spends her evenings at home, browsing half- 
heartedly amongst her library books. Her wings 
begin to shiver and bend. She begins again to 
lose the confidence which her school training 
tried so hard to build up, a confidence which is 
no barrier against continual pity and lack of 
understanding. 

Marriage, love, and a home and children of 
her own are banned. These are thought luxuries 
for a blind girl although a commonplace for a 
girl with sight. If the girl does find a boy friend 
in her career at school he, too, is banned most 
firmly. “ It would never do for two blind people 
to marry, because, of course, it couldn’t possibly 
be managed.’’ Having made this final assertion, 
the well-meaning parents sit back and smile 
benignly upon the library books and typewriter 
which must somehow fill the place of a happy 
heart and a quiet contented mind. Their blind 
daughter shares her lonely isolation with the 
blackbird who sings his songs so beautifully. 


Is a change of attitude in the minds of our 
sighted relatives and friends necessary? Will 
all in favour show their hands, please ? 


et pee or ee Lay a>” a 
_ Soe , 


| | 

| CThe New 

| Published by Editorial Offices, 
the National 224, Great Port- 
Institute for land Street, 
the Blind London, W.]. 


HOME INFLUENCE 


| the article printed on the opposite page, a young blind writer describes in moving terms the 


tragic effects on blind children and adolescents of their dependence on seeing relatives who 

have “no conception of our difficulties, our hopes and our aspirations,’ and who, by their 

attitudes towards their blind kith and kin, tend to frustrate or destroy all the. good gained 
by them during school life. 

The points raised in this article are of first importance yet, strangely, have received little attention. 
Few of us are familiar with the home backgrounds of blind youth, and casual visits to a family do 
little to enlighten us on the true relationships between the seeing parents and their blind child. 
Nevertheless, we know that on the nature of those relationships much depends. 


In considering the matter, we must admit, at the start, that the variations in such relationships 
are incalculable, and that it is quite impossible to formulate definite rules of behaviour for the seeing 
relatives of blind children. Neither can we brusquely cut the knot of the difficulty by saying : ‘‘ Treat 
a blind child naturally, as you would a seeing child,” because, firstly, a blind child cannot be treated 
as a seeing child; and, secondly, the ways of treating any child are innumerable, and depend as 
much on the character and status of the child as on the character and status of the parents. But, 
sifting our garnered knowledge, we should be able to produce some scraps of advice which, if brought 
to the notice of parents, would be useful to them in trying to establish a harmony of thought and 
idea between them and their blind child. We should, however, in preparing and presenting our 
aphorisms, constantly bear in mind that blindness in a child is, at least for the time being, a greater 
misfortune for the parents than for the child. 

Would such propaganda amongst parents be effective ? Yes, we believe it would. The days are 
long since dead when lifelong blindness had to be considered as nothing but a burden, involving 
endless responsibility on the one side and endless dependence on the other, and a picture of the happy, 
busy, independent community of the progressive blind of to-day should act as a powerful tonic and 
emollient to a father and mother robbed suddenly and apparently inexorably of their natural ambition 
for the future of their offspring. Without any approach to glowing colour and employing only the 
cold greys of statistics and statements of fact, the picture could drive home the truth that far beyond 
the dark and seemingly rigid horizon of physical blindness lie many pleasant paths of success in 
useful careers and boundless fields of achievement in character and mental development. 


Once the validity and extent of this prospect had been grasped by the parent, they would, we 
like to believe, be eager to ascertain how best they could equip their blind child for the journey. 
Then we could tell them all we know—all that our schools have learnt of the ways in which blind 
children should be approached, addressed and instructed; all that our home visitors and teachers 
have gathered of the ways and means of overcoming the handicap of blindness in the daily régime 
_ of a household ; all that our psychologists have established as to the effects, good, bad or peculiar, of 
sightlessness on the intellect and the emotions. All this we could give to them, just as we can give 
to their blind child his Braille books and his special apparatus, his adapted games and his handicrafts, . 
and so establish between parents and child the mutual understanding and sympathy which is essential. 
to a harmonious relationship. 


Put like that, the task sounds easy. But it is far from being so.. Opportunities for social workers 
in Blind Welfare to meet the parents of blind children are few and elusive ; contacts are slight and 
far between ; the parents may be too stubborn to seek or too proud to learn; the child, too shy, too 
sensitive, too brooding to respond; while, over all, the sentimental and pitiful emotions may sway 
and cloud. But the problem of adjusting the home influence to the aspirations and ideals inculcated 
by the school influence must be faced ; otherwise, all that the school has striven to do for the blind - 
child may be wasted effort. 


Here is a task of infinite delicacy, but here is a task infinitely worth while. 
THE EDITOR. 
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Directory of Agencies for the Blind, 1948. 


The arrangement of the new edition of the 
Directory of Agencies for the Blind in Great 
Britain and Ireland (just published by the 
National Institute for the Blind and Gardner’s 
Trust for the Blind, price 3s. 6d.) follows a slight- 
ly different pattern from that of the previous 
1938 edition. 

The new Directory is divided into two main 
parts. The first gives information of all 
agencies, whether State or Voluntary, in England 
and Wales, which have more than local scope. 
This part is classified under seven‘ headings, 
National State Agencies, National Voluntary 
Agencies, Voluntary Agencies for Special 
Services, etc. Part 2, which comprises the 
bulk of the book, gives the Local Agencies in 
England and Wales, and is arranged alpha- 
betically under counties, all county boroughs 
being marked with an asterisk. The Channel 
Islands, Scotland and Ireland are dealt with 
separately. 

A special section at the end of the Directory 
supplies details, in tabular form, of all Homes 
and Hostels for Adult Blind in England and 
Wales. This occupies twenty-one pages, as 
against eight pages in the old edition—an 
interesting and encouraging commentary on the 
development which has taken place in this side 
of Blind Welfare. 


Public Health 


Recent Advances in Public Health, by J. L. 
Burne M.D,). D.Oy. i eie Pe Medical 
Officer of Health of Salford. (Pub. by 
J. & A. Churchill, Ltd., price 25s.) 

Public health research in earlier days tended 
to concern itself with the nice calculation of the 
minimum conditions needed to prevent disease. 
To-day that somewhat grudging spirit has been 
replaced by a wide-spread search for the ideal 
conditions to foster and maintain perfect 
health. Inevitably, this has greatly extended 
the field of research, so that it is not surprising 
Dr. Burn should say in the Preface to his book 
that not one volume, but twenty, would be 
required to survey the subject adequately. 
Aithough the author has had to content himself 
with one volume, he has packed into its 407 
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pages an immense amount of well-arranged 
information. 


The book is divided into three main parts— 
“ Public Health and the Individual,’ which 
occupies half the volume; “ Public Health and 
the Community ”’ and “ Public Health and the 
Evironment.” One of the longest chapters 
in the first part of the book deals with “ The 
Handicapped Child,” and one of the longest 
sections in this chapter concerns “ The Blind 
and Partially Blind.” Under this heading, Dr. 
Burn gives a valuable and far-reaching survey 
of the whole field of blind welfare. In an 
analysis of the causes of blindness, cataract 
and glaucoma are noted as being the most 
significant. As an example of what Local 
Authorities can do in helping to prevent 
blindness, Bristol is selected for honourable 
mention. Here, a nurse who has had special 
ophthalmic training keeps a register of suitable 
cases and follows up after-treatment of glau- 
coma and cataract operation cases. She attends 
ophthalmic clinic sessions and is present at all 
examinations of applicants for admission to the 
Blind Register. Having reviewed the provisions 
made for the blind and partially-sighted from 
infancy to old age, the author passes on to deal 
with Defective Colour Vision and Treatment of 
squint. He estimates that 50 per cent. of. 
cases of squint can be cured by special exercises 
alone, the remainder requiring an operation. 


“ Public Health and the Community” deals 
with such subjects as the modern treatment of 
tuberculosis and other diseases, rehabilitation 
and Health Centres—notably the Peckham 
experiment—while more impersonal matters 
such as “smokeless air,’ pure water, and 
garden cities, are discussed under ‘“ Public 
Health and the Environment.”’ 


Much of the text is of necessity concerned 
with administrative schemes and institutional 
work. Yet the whole emphasis of the book 
is on the human side of welfare work and 
especially on the importance of the home and 
family. “ Palatial institutional provision is a 
poor substitute even for a second-rate home ”’ 
is Dr. Burn’s verdict, and the ultimate aim of’ 
Public Health Services should be the building 
up of happy, healthy homes. 
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BLIND OUTLOOK 


Extracts from letters written to the Braille journal ‘« Progress.”’ 


‘‘ What will'the neighbours think P ”’ 

“.%. Speaking psychologically, gardening for 
the blind is on a par with reading Braille in 
church or in the bus. You start off by wonder- 
ing what the folk next door are going to think 
about it. Then, if you are enthusiastic enough, 
you collect your courage in both hands and sally 
forth—only, nine times out of ten at the 
beginning, to put down a tool and, when some 
one in the next garden sayorun Doing asbit: 
then?’ to forget completely where you have 
put the trowel. Not wishing to appear awkward 
you go into the house, and gardening for that 
evening has had it. If, however, you can 
master this silly shyness, gardening is fine 
funy sek, Halifax, 

~ ... Tam continually reading in the corres- 
pondence in Pyvogress about the tortures 
suffered by the writers over what they must 
look like as blind people when in public ... I 
have come to the conclusion that, however 
natural this feeling is, it is entirely mistaken. 
I read Braille if I need to and am pretty sure 
that eight out of every nine people are hardly 
aware that I am doing anything out of the 
ordinary. It is not an easy thing to get over 
one’s sensitiveness on this point ... but I 
believe that we are usually imagining something 


We deeply regret to announce the deaths of :-— 

Jolin Elias Jones, of Bangor, Caernarvonshire, 
Chairman of the North Wales Society for the 
Blind from June, 1945. Before he became Chair- 
man, Mr. Jones served on the Committee and 
at all times gave his zealous and untiring interest 
in all matters relating to the welfare of the 
blind. He was the originator of the Social 
Club, Wrexham. 

John William Parker, of Bramley, 28 years 
with the Blind Institution, Roundhay Road, 
Leeds, until his retirement in 1940, aged 78. 
He began his work for the blind in 1912 and 
became the ‘basket department foreman. 


Mrs. Ethel Skellon (née Schofield), of Sand- 


bach, Cheshire, through an accident during 
illness. Mrs. Skellon had been a Home Teacher 
on the Staff of the Chester and District Blind 
Welfare Society for 22 years, and was largely 
responsible for the development of the work in 
South Cheshire. Many letters have been 
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that just doesn’t exist. Let a blind man or 
woman do just what he or she likes (so long as it 
does not actually inconvenience his or her 
neighbour) and feel quite happy about it.’”— 
H.V.S., London. 


Homes for the Blind. 


“... While the blind Authorities do a grand 
job of work they would be doing an even better 
one if they would provide married quarters, 
where a man and wife could sit together at meal 
times and in the lounge and sleep together.’— 
W.H., Manchester. 

"... Lack of privacy is the snag, at present 
(in Homes and Hostels) and is undoubtedly 
the cause of much of the underground and 
open grumbling which often goes on ... I’m 
a strong advocate of single rooms for all, as 
one of the partners of a double room may find 
him or herself, through unavoidable circum- 
stances, left by the other, thus being obliged to 
share with perhaps an uncongenial stranger . . 
Some of the petty restrictions which still exist 
in some homes can and should be dispensed 
with, particularly the one which prohibits the 
elderly from having the much-loved after- 
dinner ‘ Forties’ on the bed, unless permission 
is asked.” —D.E.T., London. 


received referring to her practical help and 
kindly sympathy, and one from a_ blind 
centenarian says: “‘She was indeed a friend to 
many, and was so bright and understanding.” 
Her passing is a great loss to the Society, and 
will be greatly felt by her blind people, who, as 
another writes, “‘ have known and loved her so 
long, and for whose cause she gave so many 
years of her life to serve.” 

Miss Frances de Hoghton, of Brighton, aged 
87. For more than 25 years she journeyed 
daily to St. Dunstan’s, either at West House 
or Ovingdean, and read to war-blinded men. 
She was a remarkable woman who lived for 
her social work. 

Captain Sidney Rattray, of Foxhurst, Ash 
Vale, Surrey, aged 80. Formerly owner of the 
Ash Vale Nurseries, he lost his sight at Gallipoli 
in the 1914-18 war. He interested himself in 
many local activities and gave an annual 
garden party for blind people. 
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the second finger. 


case ”’ 


advantage of your disabilities. 


shop and bought some fancy goods. 
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CURRENCY NOTES 


BYR OSS EL Les.) Bie : 


correspondent in Progress, Miss Gwen 
A Neal, said that she could tell the difference 

between a {I note and a Ios. note by 

placing them between the forefinger and 
If the note came to the top of 
her second finger, she knew it was a Ios. note ; 
if it projected about half an inch above, she knew 
it was a {1 note. This method is no doubt 
very useful, but I much prefer a small “ note- 
which will give the same results with, 
perhaps, more accuracy. However that may 
be, Miss Neal’s reference to notes reminded me 
of some happenings concerning notes which 
may be of interest to readers of THE NEW 
BEACON. 

I never had good sight, but it became so bad 
that I had to retire from business about Io years 
ago, and, owing to the war, I did not take up 
Braille till 1942. I was a newsagent, bookseller 
and stationer, and had many difficulties in 


carrying on my business in a way which could 


lead to success, and it was only by sheer hard 
work and the constant help of my wife that I was 


able to make a living at all. 


There is always a class of people who will take 
I know of a 
blind man not far from where I live who had to 
give up his little tobacco shop because people 
would give him bad money. But accidents will 
occur, and people do not always do that kind 
of thing on purpose. I am quite certain of 


Pane hey 


One afternoon some fellows came into my 
They were 
rather rowdy “‘ day-trippers.”’ I took from 
one of them what I thought was a {1 note, 
gave the change accordingly, and when they had 
gone found he had given me a Ios. note. I ran 
out of the shop and about 100 yds. up the 
street, found my man, and recovered the other 
note. I really do not think they were out to do 
me, but just had not troubled to notice their 
change. The point is that if they had been just 
quiet ordinary folk and not noisy trippers, I 
should never have traced them... 


A lady came to pay for her papers and after 
she had been given a receipt I went to the door 
to open it for her, with a letter and a Ios. note 
inmy hand. Immediately after she had gone I 
missed the note. Of course, I had dropped it, 
and the chances were that it had blown into 
the street. But there was just a faint chance 
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that the lady had seen it and picked it up, 
thinking it was hers. My wife said it was a 
very remote chance but I decided that I would 
call on the lady. I had hardly started to 
explain my reason for doing so when she handed 
me the note, saying that she had picked it up, 
thinking she had dropped it, but was bringing 
it back to the shop, if I had not called, as she had 
found it was not hers. So that was that... 

My last “affair’’ with currency notes was 
with a London publishing house. I had 
occasion to send them, a considerable sum in 
Treasury notes and according to them I had 
put a ros. note instead of a £1 note at the top. 
They said, however, that if I thought I had 
sent the correct amount I was not to bother 
about it as the error might be theirs. Neverthe- 
less, I sent the Ios., with my sincere apologies, 
stating that I might have made the mistake as 
my eyes were very bad... 

We cannot be too careful over our money 
whether in or out of business. Instinctively,. 
we blind can tell one note from another when 
put to the test, but it is better to be able to 
have a practical method of checking our notes 
than to trust to instinct. 


The Problem of the Blind 


HE American Braille magazine The 

Home Teacher quotes the following 

from an address before the National 

Society for the Prevention of Blindness, 

by Dr. E. A. Winslow, editor of The American 
Journal of Public Health. 

“It seems to me that we always take too 
much for granted. I wonder how often you have 
thought of the problem of the human soul, 
the human spirit of the blind? Isolated from 
the world, the human soul is a terribly lonely 
thing, a terribly useless thing, except in so far 
as it makes contact with its environment, 
and some eighty-five per cent. of our contact 
with our environment comes through our eyes. 
We must consider, not only the physical 
environment surrounding us, but the intellec- 
tual, social and historical environment provided 
by books in which human thought is carried. 
What a vital thing it is, this contact between 
the individual and the world in which he lives ! 
And the records of the past and hopes of Wis 
future should be kept open to him.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Sports Club Outing 
To the Editor. 

SIR,—May a member of the Sports Club for 
the Blind (London) be permitted, through your 
columns, to subscribe a brief appreciation of 
our very enjoyable coach outing to Margate 
on 26th September. ? 

At a time of year when it would have been 
reasonable to have expected somewhat adverse 
weather conditions, the much abused Clerk of 
the Weather treated us toa perfect summer’s day, 
which, together with the excellent preparatory 
_ work of the Club’s Secretary, Mr. H. V. Manly, 
resulted in over sixty blind or partially blind 
members having a very happy day. 

Not the least important contribution was the 
harmonious vocal efforts of the members em 
route, which might have belonged to the spring 
rather than to late autumn. 

It was very pleasing to have with us Mr. and 
Mrs. Kedwell, two original members of the Club, 
even if they did put the rest of us to shame by 
being the only ones of the party to paddle. 

Yours faithfully, 
L. GEORGE (Miss). 


Walking Sticks for the Deaf-Blind 


To the Editor. 

Sir,—With reference to your note on special 
walking sticks for the deaf-blind in the September 
NEw BEAcon, may I suggest that a tube of 
bright orange, similar to Belisha Beacon colour- 
ing, about six inches long, should be fixed 
about six inches above the ferrule of the stick. 
This would be helpful to motorists and pedestrians 
alike, and would, I think, attract attention 
more quickly than your suggestion of a stick 
the handle of which would be painted black 
four inches down from the crook. Locally 
we should be very willing to try out this sugges- 
tion and make it public. 

Yours truly, 
(Miss) F. CARTER. 
Home Teacher, Wolverhampton. 


Loan Service of Gramophone Records 


To the Editor. 

SIR,—It may not be generally known that a 
_ small number of Local Authority libraries 
_ (about thirty-four) have a loan service of 
gramophone records. The general, but not 
invariable, practice is to issue records to 
_ Groups rather than to individuals, but if there 
are blind people interested in this comparatively 


new development there is no reason why they 
should not share in it. 

The first step, of course, is to find out the 
position of things at your local Library. If 
there are no records available, then take the 
initiative yourself in getting something done. 
There are bound to be a number of organisations 
in your town interested in adult education— 
the W.E.A., the Extra-Mural department of 
a University, and many another. Get in touch 
with them and get them to test public opinion. 
Or, if you prefer it, discuss the forming of a 
“Group ”’ with your local Society for the Blind 
or with a Branch of the National Federation of 
the Blind, where one exists. 

But if, of course, there is already a group of 
keen listeners, if some other enthusiasts have 
already taken action, then join the group if you 
conveniently can and, through a common 
interest, widen your friendships. 

Yours etc., 
J. DouGias KIRKPATRICK. 


‘‘¢How We May Know ”’ 
To the Editor 

S1r,—Your editorial, ““ What do we know ? 
in the August issue of THE NEW BEACON, was 
as inspired as it was interesting, and I warmly 
congratulate you for asking so many questions. 
These questions, I am sure, do not spring from 
an idle curiosity but rather from a keen desire 
to bring light upon absorbing aspects of Blind 
Welfare, and it is up to all of us to do all in our 
power to supply the answers. 

How best can we set about the task? At 
first sight it would seem formidable, but on 
closer inspection there is much we can do which 
surely is our duty to do, if we are really inter- 
ested in Blind Welfare. First, then, here is a 
grand break for the ardent social worker, and 
what a golden opportunity for our Home 
Teachers! But let me say at once, and most 
earnestly, this is no job for the type of person who 
sits on as many committees as possible merely 
to gain local prestige (there are such on com- 
mittees, and by their fruitlessness we know 
them). This is a big job for a big cause, and 
big hearts are required to do it. 

I suggest that a questionnaire paper be drawn 
up by the N.I.B. on the lines of your article and 
circularised to all Home Teachers, Heads of 
Institutions, and Managers of Workshops for 
the Blind, thus ensuring that no section of the 
blind community would be missed. The quest- 
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ionnaire could also be printed in the Braille 
periodicals. The Home Teachers could obtain 
the answers during their visits, and the Work- 
shop staffs could do likewise with a little effort. 
What we, the ultimate beneficiaries, can do is 
plain enough; just answer truthfully, intelli- 
gently and unselfishly all the questions. Much 
is done for us if we only stop to think about it ; 
much can still be done, and much will be done if 
only we show interest in the efforts made on 
our behalf. 

It would also be well for every blind person 
to read, mark, learn and inwardly digest the 
fine speech made by Professor MacInnes on 
Speech Day at Worcester College and printed 
in the August issue of THE NEw BEACON. 

Yours, etc., 
H. Rk. Driver. 


ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF THE BLIND 


Blind Appeals Organiser’s Splendid Work.— 
Mr. J. Ogden, Appeals Organiser of Hen- 
shaw’s Institution for the Blind, retired at the 
end of September, 1948, after an association 
with this Institution of 54 years. 

Mr. Ogden was born on 3rd July, 1883, and 
entered the Institution’s school on the 11th 
June, 1894. The school reports indicate he 
was keen, intellectual, and industrious. In the 
year 1906 he passed his test and became an 
industrial worker of the Institution in the 
Mat-making department. Despite this artisan 
work, Odgen maintained his reading of good 
literature, and always kept apace with the times. 
His associates, at that time made from his 
boyhood days, were all well-read men interested 
in good literature. 

In 1925 the Institution considered the setting 
up of an Appeals Department, and after en- 
quiries, decided a blind man should, if possible, 
organise this department. Mr. Ogden was 
the obvious choice. He was appointed the 
Organiser in November of that year, and has 
been the Head of the department ever since. 

During the period of his 23 years as Appeals 
Organiser, Mr. Ogden has worked indefatigably, 
and has infused his enthusiasm throughout 
his staff. He has had many difficulties in his 
path, especially during the war years, but these 
were merely obstacles which had to be overcome. 
Mr. Ogden has always remembered his school 
days with great affection, and his loyalty to 
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his old school and the organisation which he has 
served has been his unswerving purpose. His 
absence from the building will be missed by 
many callers of both past and present pupils. 

At the last Board Meeting Mr. Ogden was 
personally thanked by the Chairman and 
members of the Board, and presented with a 
cheque for his loyal devotion to his work for 
the Institution. 


Typing Successes at Oldbury Grange.—The 
following examination successes in Typing of 
pupils at the National Institute’s School of 
Training for Blind Telephone Operators and 
Shorthand-Typists,, Oldbury Grange, Bridg- 
north are announced :— . 
ELEMENTARY INCORPORATED PHONOGRAPHIC SOCIETY 

EXAMINATION : 
Donald Smith 
Brian Hitchon 
Richard Strudwick : 
Fred Hilton ta 

Millicent Hill 

Betty Limburg Be . 

Blind Food Sociologist— The St. Dunstan's 
Review announces that F. Le Gros Clark, 
blind author and journalist, has made an 
important contribution to the SIGMA series, 
““ Introductions to Science.’ His book, “‘ Feed- 
ing the Human Family—-Science Plans for the 
World Larder,” has just appeared. 

“Since the early ‘thirties, our St. Dunstaner 
has been associated with the scientific and 
medical committees concerned with the study 
of food and the social reforms connected with 
this subject. During the recent war, he issued 


Distinction 


a series of reports on the various communal 


feeding services. A more recent publication 
has been a booklet, ‘‘ The Social History of the 
School‘ Meals Service.” Praising this booklet, 
a Times leader describes its author as ‘ one of 
the small band of food sociologists who have 
done so much to alter the public attitude to 
child nutrition.’ ”’ 


Successful Blind Horticulturist—At the 
Chingford Horticultural Society’s Autumn Show, 
Mr. Alfred Oliver, blind since 1940, was awarded 
eight first prizes, seven seconds, two thirds, 
and one fourth prize. He has been devoted to 
his allotment and the greenhouse at the back 
of his house ever since he lost his sight, and, 
had he the means, he would like to take up 
market gardening. Before he became blind he 
worked as a pastry cook. 


Blind Man’s Honours in Psychology.—Dr. 
L. G. Fuchs, who has contributed several 
valuable articles to THE NEw BEACON, recently 
passed the Honours B.A. Degree Examination in 
Psychology, qualifying for the M.A. Degree of 
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the University of London. Dr. Fuchs is special- 
ising in industrial psychology and is working 
with Professor C. A. Mace at Birkbeck College, 
London University, carrying out investigations 
in various aspects of the psychology of the blind 
which have a bearing on their competitive 
industrial achievement. He is Training Super- 
visor for blind and partially sighted employees 
at Mitcham Works, Ltd. and the Mullard Radio 
Valve Co. At the meeting of the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, held at 
Brighton on gth September, he read a paper 
embodying a report on an investigation he 
carried out over a period of 24 months in the 


experimental training of 12 partially sighted 


persons. 

Chorleywood College Successes.—The following 
examination successes of pupils at Chorleywood 
College are announced :— 

HIGHER CERTIFICATES : Mabel Brown, Jean Chennell. 

ScHOOL CERTIFICATES : Margaret Bowen, Jean Cable, 

Joy Earey, Patricia Hinton, Joy Hodge, Thelma 
McGrogan, Christine Waterhouse. 


_ASSOCIATED BoARD EXAMINATIONS: 


Piano: Grade I Ann Clarke 
», 11 Pamela Palmer, Averil Pardy 
,» 1V Judith Harris 
» © Geraldine Slee 
» WII Iris Gough (Credit) 

Violin: Preliminary—Virginia Davis, 

Forrest. 
Worcester College Successes. 


Catherine 


The following 


examination successes of pupils at Worcester 


College are announced :— 

HIGHER CERTIFICATES: James Rowson, Anthony 
Debonnaire, Cyril Curtis, Anthony Viles, Peter 
Tait, Anthony Lock. 

SCHOOL CERTIFICATES: Ronald Brown, John Clari- 
coat, Douglas Farmer, Frederick Hall, Campbell 
McIntosh, John Shaw, Neville Sowdon, John 
Taplin, John Watson. 

Blind Hon. Doctor of Medicine.—The Medical 
Faculty of the University of Zurich has bestowed 
on Theodor Staub, of Zurich, who has been 
blind since birth and is now 84 years of age, the 
honour of Honorary Doctor of Medicine in 
recognition of his great services for the promo- 
tion of the teaching of the blind and for the 


‘education of the blind through the founding of 


the Swiss Museum for the Blind and the Swiss 
Library for the Blind. 

Research Fellowship for Blind Clergyman.— 
The Rev. J. S. Lawton has been elected to a 
Research Fellowship at Selwyn College, Cam- 
bridge. 

Royal Normal College Successes.—In the 
tecent examinations of the Associated Board 
20 candidates from the Royal Normal College 


‘for the Blind were entered of whom 7 obtained 


‘distinction, 12 credit, and I pass (preliminary). 
Successful candidates in the advanced stages 
“were : 
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Grade VII—Piano : Gordon Almond—Credit 
Ruth James—Distinction 
John Wells—Distinction 

GRADE VIII—Piano: Albert Pemberton—Credit. 


The following examination successes of pupils 
at the Royal Normal College have also been 
announced :— 


RoyaL ACADEMY OF Music: Licentiateship Diploma— 
Piano: 
Dorothy Rooke. 
SILVER AND BRONZE MEDALS OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY 
OF ARTS: 
Roy Coyston has been awarded a Silver Medal in the 


Shorthand-Typist’s Certificate Examination, and 
Dennis Segrott a Bronze Medal in the Junior 
Shorthand-Typist’s Certificate Examination. Both 


candidates were placed first in the country in their 
respective examinations. 
Roya Society OF ARTS: 

Shorthand—8o words per minute, 

Alan Cockayne, William Douglas, Peter Gibson, 
Albert How, Annie Haley, Raymond Lamb, John 
Mills, George Mosson, Kenneth Parr. 

Shorthand—100 words per minute. 

Eunice Ayrton, Ronald Goulden, Royden Holt, 

Albert Veitch. 


Typewriting—Stage I. 

Nancy Beardmore (Credit), Arthur Birch (Credit), 
Ryan Carpenter (Credit), Peter Gibson (Credit), 
Kathleen Gunner (Credit), Annie Haley (Credit), 
Nona Kiddell (Credit), Raymond Lamb (Credit), 
Kenneth McClelland, George Mosson, John Yurner 
(Credit), Elizabeth Viney (Credit), John Williams 
(Credit). 

Typewriting—Stage II. 

Mary Dopson (Second Class), Doris Goymer (First 

Class), James Smallwood (First Class). 
Typewriting—Stage III. 

Eunice Ayrton (First Class), Ronald Goulden (First 
Class), Royden Holt (Second Class), Albert Veitch 
(Second Class). 


Junior Shorthand-Typist’s Certificate. 
Mary Dopson, Doris Goymer, James Smallwood, 
Sheila Wickens. 
Shorthand-Typist’s Certificate. . 
Eunice Ayrton, Ronald Goulden, Royden Holt, 
Albert Veitch. 
Enghsh—Stage II. 
Eunice Ayrton (First Class). 
COLLEGE OF TEACHERS OF THE BLIND: 
Diploma in Piano Tuning. ; 
John Barnett, John Hunter, Alan Jackson. 


National 


First Prizes for Blind Organists——Three blind 
girls, all pupils of the Institute for’ the Blind 
at Lille, have obtained first prizes for organ 
playing from the Lille Conservatoire. Other 
pupils of the School have been successful in the 
piano and harmony classes. Another blind 
girl from this region of France has won a first 
prize in English in the general competition of 
the Catholic University of Lille. 


English Diploma for French Blind Student.— 
Monsieur Jean Letellier has obtained with 
honours the Diploma in Commercial English 
of the British Chamber of Commerce in Paris. 
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HARVEST 


By ALLENE PECK (who 1s blind) 


ALE strands of gold 
P That curve into a cloud of light ; 


Blown as fair thistledown, 
And tangled by the wind’s cool touch. 


Or fashioned in a coil, 

Smoothly entwined upon the nape ; 
Pure colour deftly bound 

In perfect symmetry of line. 

No silk so strong, 

Or softly fine upon the cheek ; 
Translucent wonder, 

A richer crown of harvesting. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND, 
224, Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BRAILLE MUSIC. 


The prices of the following pieces of music are net, 
and represent a fraction only of the actual cost of 


production. 
Dance: sc th 
19920 Reid, B.—After all, Song Fox-Trot .. 0 6 
19919 Sigman, C.—Dance, Ballerina, Dance, 
Song Fox-Trot si as AMA RBEO 
19921 Tibbles, G., and Idriss, R.—Woody 
Woodpecker, Song Fox-Trot.. eet eens 
19867. Waller, T. F.—Alligator Crawl, Rhyth- 
mic Solo bs, sa: tcf ay ee 
BRAILLE BOOKS. 
Blind Institutions and blind individuals in the 


British Empire are allowed two-thirds discount on the 

prices given. All books are in Grade 2 Interpoint 

Standard English Braille, large size, paper covers, 

unless otherwise stated. 

Biography and Autobiography: 

19763-5 My Eyes have a Cold Nose, by Hector 
Chevigny. The two themes of this book by a 
successful radio script writer in New York 
‘who lost his sight are his personal physical 
and psychological reactions to the disaster, 
and his analysis of Society’s well-meant efforts 
to" help~, the blind,’ The ™* cold nose 2 is 
that of a guide-dog. 3 vols. 6s. 3d. per vol. 
F.182, 

Fiction: 

19825-8 Bright Day, by J. B. Priestley. A golden 
retrospect, full of youth’s golden hours, with 
lifelike characters and joys and sorrows that 
touch the heart. 4 vols. 6s. od. per vol. 
F.259. 

Games: 

19905 Culbertson’s New and Complete Summary of 

Contract Bridge, by Ely Culbertson. A reference 

book, essential to all bridge players, which 

tells what you need for any bid, lead or play, 
what you should do at any point in the game, 
and what you can expect your partner to hold 
when he bids, leads or plays. 1 vol. 8s. 
F.78. 
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Annuals: ; 

Strictly limited editions of the following Braille 
Annuals are being published early in December. 
Orders for copies should be sent now and will be met 
in strict rotation until the editions are exhausted. 
Cash should accompany order. ; 


Sa. 
20010 Christmas Annual, 1948 .. af netin{o.6 
20011 Scripture Text Calendar, Daily, 1949 .. 5 6 
20012 Almanac, 1949 .. a £5 5 eae: 2 
20013 Scripture Union Portions, 1949 .. Oo 9 
20014 Pocket Date Calendar, 1949 _ .. eh, 6 
20015 Diary, 1949. Large size, 63 in. by 5 1m. 
net O 2 
20016 Diary, 1949. Small size, 5 in. by 4 in. 
net o 1% 
MOON BOOKS. 
4907-4911 Rainbow Valley, by L. M. Montgomery- 


5 vols. Grade 2 Moon. 5s. per volume net. 


BRAILLED CHRISTMAS CARDS 


The National Institute has been able to obtain an 
allocation of Christmas Cards, and these are now being 
Brailled. It is hoped that they will be ready for sale 
immediately, so orders should be sent in now. Prices 
will range from 43d. to Is. a card. 


ADDITIONS TO LIBRARIES. 
MANUSCRIPT MUSIC LIBRARY. 


Church: Vols. 
846, 847. Brahms. Requiem .. ce oy 2 
Anthems: 

. 852 Elgar. Fear not, O Land (Harvest) .. L 
850 Stocks, H. Thus saith the Lord ci 
851 Tye. Father of all m3 a I 
854 Wood, Charles. O Thou sweetest Source 
Piano: 

848 Coates, Eric. By the Sleepy Lagoon .. rt 
Orchestra and Piano: 
Tschaikowsky. Concerto No. 1 in B flat 
minor— 
843 Piano Solo see a6 sos Gs Ir 
844 Orchestral Part .. bug As re I 


Examination Papers: 
849 Royal Academy of Music. Specimen 
Papers for the Licentiateship Examina- 
tion 1947-48... #3 ty 3 E 
Theory and Music Literature: 
Scholes, Percy. Oxford Companion to 
Music, Selected Articles from, Ed. by 
H. V. Spanner— 
857-863 A Dictionary of Musical Biography .. i 


BRAILLE ACTIVITIES OF THE S.P.G. 


S.P.G. House, 15, Tufton Street, London, S.W.1. 

1. The publication of a Braille edition of the Society’s 
Quarterly Intercession Paper which, owing to the 
paper shortage, now appears only three times a. 
year. Subscription rate 4s. per annum. 

2. S.P.G. Braille News subscription 6d. monthly— 
6s. per annum. Specimen copies of this or the 
above periodical free on request. 


BEACON 


3. The circulation. of one hand-transcribed copy of the — 


East and West Review, a quarterly magazine issued. 
by the S.P.G. and C.M.S.. jointly.’ Each’ reader 
pays a shilling a year for this service, and the Society 
provides addressed labels for forwarding. 


4 


4. The transcription to order of the annual Intercession — 


Service for St. Andrew’s—tide—which is drawn up by 


BEACON 


the Missionary Council of the Church Assembly. 
The price is 3d. a copy and orders should be sent as 
early as possible. 

. The circulation of a hand-transcribed copy of the 
S.P.G. Annual Report—to those who apply for it. 
There is no charge for this to the subscribers to the 
S.P.G. Braille News; others pay a few pence as 

- they are able. 

. The sale of the following books which are either in 
stock or can be ordered : 

H. P. Thompson’s ‘“‘One in Worship’’ (prayer 
book links with the Church overseas). Price 
£8.60: 

Burma, Borneo, Singapore, Japan and China, all 
from the ‘‘ War and After ’’ series—price 2s. 
each. 

The “ Eagle’ series of popular missionary bio- 
graphies (Edinburgh House). Price 1s. 

“ King’s Messenger ’? Books—available to order 
only. 


Nn 


ion) 


The Society also has a few books on missionary work ~ 


overseas which have been used as background reading 
for its ‘‘ Study Circles.’ It contributes books to the 
National Library from time to time and has recently 
sent them works on Korea, Borneo and India. 

Further information available on application to 
Miss D. J. Hare, Braille Secretary, S.P.G. House, 15, 
Tufton Street, London, S.W.r1. 


COLLEGE OF TEACHERS OF THE BLIND 

The Syllabus and Regulations for the 1949 Home 
Teachers Examination of the College of Teachers 
of the Blind is now available and can be obtained 
from the Hon. Registrar, School for the Blind, West- 
bury-on-Trym, Bristol. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


ADVERTISING RaTEs: 1s. 6d. A Line (MINIMUM 5s.) 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF BURTON-UPON-TRENT 
Welfare Services Department 
LADY WELFARE OFFICER 
Applications are invited for the appointment of a 
Lady Welfare Officer at a salary in accordance with 
Grade 1, A.P.T. Division of the National Scale of Salaries 
(£390 to £435 per annum). The appointment will be 
subject to the Local Government Superannuation 
Act, 1937. 
Applicants should be not less than 25 years of age, 


possess the Home Teacher’s Diploma of the College of 


Teachers of the Blind, have a good general experience 
of welfare work in connection with aged, infirm, blind, 
deaf, dumb and other handicapped persons. The 
successful’ candidate will be required to assist in the 
administration of the functions of the Council under 
the National Assistance Act, 1948. Good organising 
ability is essential. 

The successful candidate will also be required to pass 
a medical examination by the Medical Officer of Health. 

Canvassing is prohibited and will be deemed to be a 
disqualification. 

Applications must be made upon forms to be obtained 
from the Chief Welfare Services Officer, 145, Belvedere 
Road, Burton-upon-Trent, and be returned to him, 
together with copies of three recent testimonials, not 
later than fourteen days from the date of the publica- 
tion of this advertisement. 

7 H. BarttEy CHAPMAN, 
‘Town Clerk. 
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HOME TEACHERS’ EXAMINATION, 1949. Candi- 
dates desiring instruction and guidance to assist them 


to obtain the Certificate cf the College are invited to 


apply for details of a Correspondence Course. Refresher 
Courses in Braille and Professional Knowledge a 
speciality. Numerous successes gained in past Examina- 
tions. Enclose 2}d. stamp for reply. H.N. Vickerstaff, 
Birmingham Royal Institution for the Blind, Court 
Oak Road, Harborne, Birmingham, 17. 


WOLVERHAMPTON, DUDLEY AND DISTRICTS 
INSTITUTION FOR THE BLIND 

Applications are invited for the post of Foreman/ 
Instructor of the Brushmaking Department, 12 opera- 
tives. Applicants should have a full knowledge of the 
trade and be capable of instructing trainees. Salary 
according to previous experience. Good working 
conditions and prospects. Apply to the Secretary, 
Institution for the Blind, 62, Waterloo Road, Wolver- 
hampton. 


ROYAL SCHOOL OF INDUSTRY FOR THE BLIND 
Westbury on Trym, Bristol 

Resident Assistant Master required.—Applicatioms 
are invited for the post of Resident Assistant Master. 
Burnham Scale. Board Residence and Laundry in 
return for resident duties. Appointment from the 
commencement of the Spring Term or earlier. Previous 
experience with blind pupils not essential. Successful 
applicant will be required to take the appropriate 
examination of the College of Teachers of the Blind if 
this diploma is not already held. Apply, giving age, 
qualifications and sending copies of three recent testi- 
monials to the General Superintendent, by the 3oth 
October. 


ESSEX COUNTY COUNCIL 
COUNTY WELFARE DEPARTMENT 

Applications are invited for the posts of Certificated 
Home Teachers for the Blind at a salary in accordance 
with. Grade A.P.T.D.1 of the National Joint Council 
Scale of Salaries (£390 x 15 to £435 per year). Vacancies 
are expected to occur in the Colchester and Coastal 
area and the Benfleet and Canvey area in the near 
future. The posts will be subject to the provisions of 
the Local Government Superannuation Act. 

The County Council are prepared to consider appli- 
cants for the posts who do not possess the Home 
Teaching Certificate and who may have had no experi- 
ence in. Home Teaching, provided that they have a 
genuine interest in Blind Welfare work, and would 
take steps to obtain the Home Teacher’s Certificate 
within a reasonable time. An Uncertificated Teacher 
would receive a salary of £180 per annum, plus bonus, 
and would be appointed for a temporary period of not 
more than two years. On the Certificate being obtained, 
the higher salary range, as mentioned above for Certi- 
ficated Teachers would apply and consideration would 
be given to the question of a permanent appointment. 
The successful candidates will be required to pass a 
Medical Examination. The Scheme of Conditions of 
Service of the National Joint Council for Local Author- 
ities, Administrative, Professional, Technical and 
Clerical Services, as from time to time amended, and as 
adopted by the County Council are applicable to these 

osts. 
Forms of application and conditions of service may 
be obtained on application to the County Welfare 
Officer, Waterloo Lane, Chelmsford, and should be 
returned, duly completed, by the 27th October, 1948. 

. E. LIGHTBURN, 
Clerk of the County Council, 

County Hall, 
Chelmsford. 
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-EXPERIENCED ROUND KNITTING MACHINIST 
required as. Instructress: for small Technical Training 
Section. Five day week: Canteen on premises. Apply 
in writing with full details to:—Royal Society for 
Blind, 105, Salusbury Read, London, N.W.6. 


ASSISTANT FOREMAN, BRUSH DEPARTMENT— 
Required at once by the Association for the General 
Welfare of the Blind at its Luton factory. Applications 
should. be sent to-the Secretary, 257, Tottenham Court 
Road, London, W.1., stating age,’experience and salary 
required. 


ASSISTANT FOREMAN, BASKET DEPARTMENT— 
Required at once by the Association for the General 
Welfare of the Blind, 257, Tottenham Court Road, 
London, W.1. Applications to be sent to the Secretary, 
stating age, experience and salary required. 


STOOL FRAMES and WOODEN TRAY BASES of 
all sizes and varieties, in any colour, are now being 
manufactured by the severely Disabled Ex-Service Men 
employed at the Disabled Sailors and Soldiers Work- 
shops, 528, Wimborne Road, Bournemouth. Your 
kind enquiries are solicited, 


THE BERKSHIRE COUNTY BLIND SOCIETY 
requires a Warden for Home near Reading, accom- 
modating 20 blind men and women. Able to undertake 
catering and accounts and to drive a car. Some 
nursing experience desirable. Apply Secretary, 
Berkshire County Blind Society, Town Hall Chambers, 
Reading. 


Applications are invited for the appointment of 
a Female HOME TEACHER. Salary, if certificated, 
in accordance with Grade A.P.T.1, of the National 
Joint Council. The successful applicant will be required 
to pass a medical examination. Applications, stating 
age, qualifications and experience, accompanied by 
copies of three recent testimonials, should be forwarded 
to the Secretary, Manchester and Salford Blind Aid 
Society, 30, Tonman Street, Manchester 3. 


WILTSHIRE ASSOCIATION FOR THE CARE OF 
THE BLIND 


_ HOME FOR THE BLIND 


Applications are invited for the post of resident 
Matron for a Home for 15 aged blind persons shortly 
to be opened in Swindon. Applicants should be over 
the age of 30 and have had some nursing experience. 
Salary £200 p.a. rising to {245 p.a., plus board and 
residence. Applications stating age, experience 
and qualifications and accompanied by copies of two 
recent testimonials to be forwarded not later than 25th 
October, 1948, to The Secretary, Wiltshire Association 
for the Care of the Blind, 1a, Market Place, Devizes. 


HENSHAW’S INSTITUTION FOR THE BLIND, 


OLD TRAFFORD, MANCHESTER 16 


QUALIFIED ASSISTANT MASTER, Resident or 
Non-resident, required for this Secondary Modern 
Special School. Ability to take Physical Training with 
boys a recommendation. 

Previous experience of Blind desirable but not 
essential. Salary in accordance with Burnham Scale 
with Special Schools increments and additional incre- 
ment if teacher appointed holds or obtains College of 
Teachers of the Blind Diploma. 

Applications with copies of three testimonials to the 
Superintendent and Secretary as soon as possible. 
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». PARTIALLY SIGHTED. TEACHER, with German 
qualifications, .réquires post in.School for the Blind or 
Partially Sighted. Junior or Infant work preferred. 
Excellent linguist. “Further particulars from Blind 
Welfare Officer, ‘Devon dom Council, 3, Manston 
Terrace, Exeter. oat 


OCCUPATIONAL THERAPIST required for. Home 
near Dorking. Reply Secretary, Jewish Blind SOE: 
5, Stare Terrace, Bayswater, W.2. 


DISABLED SAILORS AND SOLDIERS WORKSHOPS, 
BOURNEMOUTH 


- Applications are invited for the post of Foreman- 
Instructor in the basket department of the Disabled 
Sailors and Soldiers Workshops, 528, Wimborne Road, 
Bournemouth. Salary in accordance with the recognised 
scale. Reply, stating age, and full details of experience, 
to the General Manager. Preference will be given to a 
disabled or partially sighted person. 


MAT MAKING (COIR) WORKING FOREMAN re-. 


quired with extensive knowledge of trade, including 
finishing, etc. State age, experience and salary re- 
quired to The Manager, Blind Employment are 
246-60, Waterloo Road, London, S.E.1. 


WEST SUFFOLK COUNTY COUNCIL 
HOME TEACHER FOR THE BLIND 

Applications are invited for appointment as Home 
Teacher for the Blind (sighted). The duties will include 
the visiting of blind persons in their homes, the teaching 
of Braille or Moon type and simple pastime occupations, 
and assistance in promoting generally the social ‘welfare 
of the blind. 

Preference will be given to applicants holding the 
Certificate of Home Teaching of the College of Teachers 
of the Blind. 

The salary, if certificate held, will be in accordance 
with Grade I of the Administrative, Professional and 
Technical Division of the’ National Joint Council, i.¢.\. 
£390 to £435 per annum. If no certificate, the salary 
will be in accordance with the General Division of the 
National Joint Council, ie., £178 per annum at 21 
years of age, rising to £308 per annum (for women). 

A travelling allowance will be made according to. fie 
County Scale. 

The appointment will be subject to the provisions _ 
the Local Government Superannuation Act, 1937, and 


the successful candidate will be required to pass a. 


medical examination. 

Particulars of appointment and forms of At 
may be obtained from the County Medical Officer, 
Westgate House,. Bury St. Edmunds, to whom applica- 


tions, accompanied by copies of not more than two. 


recent testimonials, and giving the name of one. 
referee, should be sent as soon as possible. y 
L. G. H. MunseEy, ' 
Clerk of the ita Council. 
Shire Hall, 
Bury St. EDMUNDS. 
11th October, B94 Psi 


_ THE LIGHT-BRINGER 
Readers who enjoy articles on such subjects as. 


Comparative Religion, Reconstruction, Education and. 


Psychology, may like to know of the quarterly magazine 
‘‘Light-bringer,”’ published in Braille. Particulars of 
subscriptions, etc., may be. obtained from. G. W.. 
Coxford, Esq.,. Charis, Roundham Gardens, Paignton’, 
South Devon. 
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THE RUBBER STAMP 


By RONALD BEST 


HIS short article is the result of a somewhat casual investigation into the habits of 
thought and behaviour of blind people, undertaken during the past half-a-dozen 
years by one of their number who lost his sight at the age of 17. This fact must be 
borne in mind, as it entitles me to speak from first-hand experience of life outside 
and inside the blind community. It also encourages me to write on this subject, 
for I know the extent to which blind people are interested in the effect that blindness 
has on their personality and the effect that they, as blind persons, have on their 
sighted associates. Also, the increasing number of times that this subject is referred 

to in Braille periodicals, and the reactions of the blind themselves, whether they be reactions of 
positive interest or a negative repulsion from the term “ Blind World,” proves that it is a topic of 
immediate concern to all thinking blind people. 

The significance of the title of this article may or may not be familiar to many of my readers ; 
at any rate, it is quite well known in the circle of blind individuals where my investigations were 
undertaken. When I was admitted to this circle as a blind worker, I found that the expression was 
used to differentiate between those blind and partially blind people who had been so afflicted since 
early childhood, and—so the story goes—received the RUBBER STAMP, which marks them as 
abnormal individuals at the local school for the blind ; and those normal people who had the misfortune 
to lose their sight later in life. On the surface, this differentiation appeared to be a form of light-hearted 
comedy, but a closer examination of the facts and a little more experience of the habits of my new 
associates, taught me that it was indeed a tragedy. There existed no small degree of rivalry between 
those who had been afflicted since early childhood and those who came into the blind world at a later 


i stage in their life—indeed, it amounted almost to an insult to suspect any member of the latter group. 


: 
y 
} 


of belonging to the former. 
But it required only a little thought and a little careful observation to discover that the root 
cause of any such differentiation was the feeling of self-consciousness common to blind people of 
both groups. Nevertheless, I believe that the RUBBER STAMP imprinted on those unfortunate children 
who received their education at a special school for the blind is not entirely a fictitious mark, but has 
some foundation in fact ; although it is true that a child with exceptional ability to develop a strong 
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character can outgrow the grotesque mould that 
fate and unenlightened education has provided 
for the child afflicted from birth. 


The symbolical RUBBER STAMP, if it really did 
exist, would, I am sure, be a mark in the shape 
of an open umbrella, since the entire field of 
Blind Welfare, of which educational facilities 
for the afflicted child is a part, can be likened 
to a great umbrella, sheltering and protecting 
the blind beneath. A few blind people with 
a distorted conception of independence may 
deny its existence for them, but this argument 
is not common enough or sound enough to be 
worthy of consideration. For, although the 
administrators of official Blind Welfare make up 
the main structure of the protective umbrella, 
every member of the public who offers a helping 
hand, and every friend or relation who sacrifices 
some of their own lifetime in order to make the 
life of a blind person easier and more interesting, 
are also part of the giant umbrella. 


Bearing this in mind, one can _ readily 
understand why so few blind people show 
strength of character and originality of thought 
(this being a case where the exceptions prove the 
rule), for, although security and a sheltered life 


may be good foundations on which happiness ' 


can be built, they do not create the atmosphere 
to develop strength of character, independence 
of thought and a reasoned will. To teach the 
child to think for itself and to encourage its 
natural way of self-expression, important as 
they are in general education, are even more 
important in the education of blind children, 


Under the giant umbrella, then, the child 
begins to develop unchecked his unsound 
attitude towards life, and becomes. almost 
inevitably a rebel against those who are 
responsible for his welfare and upon whom he 
is dependent for his well-being, whether they 
be schoolteachers, instructors, home teachers, 
workshop managers and staff, city councillors, 
or even their fellow blind people in official posts. 
Or he becomes one who trades his blindness, 
along with many verbal bouquets and insincere 
expressions of gratitude, in exchange for further 
privileges, advantages and preferential treat- 
ment. The former type becomes unreasonably 
suspicious of the motives of those who attend to 
his welfare, unduly critical of all they do, and 
grudgingly grateful, or even entirely ungrateful 
for that which they think they have a right to 
receive. The latter type also thinks that he has 
a right to everything he receives, but he end- 
lessly seeks more by his pitiful favour-seeking 
from those who are in a position to. give. 


At this point I must confess that I have been | 
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unable ‘to find any convincing evidence to 
justify the belief that there exists any character- 
istics other than those that grow out of the 
general ‘“‘ Blind Person’”’ outlook to which 
I have just been referring, but the variety of 
ways in which this general outlook is manifest 
in the everyday life of blind people are sufficient 
to keep the average*blind person fully occupied. 
should he desire to pursue a course of remedial » 
re-adjustment. This problem of doing something 
about it brings me to a matter about which 
I did not intend to write, because it is of purely 
local interest, but I have no doubt that it 
appears in different guises throughout the 

country. ) eee a 


It is a fact that blind people in any locality 
display common peculiarities due to the influence 
of one particular teacher or headmaster who 
has taught in one particular school. It can, of 
course, be argued that any teacher with a strong - 
personality can influence any impressionable 
child, whether it be normal or afflicted, but the 
blind children, because of their sheltered life, 
are weaker and more subject to influence, and 
also, they tend to remain together throughout 
their youth and adult life in their training 
centres, workshops and social clubs, etc., thus 
keeping alive into adult life (by means of 
conversation, reminiscences and behaviour to 
each other) peculiarities that rightly belong to 
children at school. I fear that no blind person 
can outgrow this local variation of the RUBBER 
STAMP whilst he (or she) is compelled to work 
or chooses to mix with an appreciable number 
of his schoolday colleagues in workshops and 
social clubs. It is tragically amusing to see 
blind people attending school reunions for the 
doubtful value they have as social functions, 
when this type of gathering is the most potent 
force for keeping alive those very peculiarities 
in their personality, which cause them so much : 
discomfiture in the shape of acute self- 
consciousness. 


And what of the other blind people—we who 


‘have joined the ranks of the blind at a safe 


stage in our lives? Well, it is also a fact that 
many of us who are not blessed with great 
spiritual or mental strength become like the 
“rubber stamped ’”’ until we are almost in- 
distinguishable from them, and all this talk of 
differentiation must be faintly amusing to 
those of them who know it to be true. But 
although those. people who come into the blind 
world at a later stage in their life appear to 
adopt unconsciously the habits of thought and 
behaviour of their new associates, their adoption 
is often deliberate, and if it is not, it is only 
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a surface colouring of their personality. They 
can, if their mentality and morals are strong 


enough, continue to be their normal selves 
throughout their lives in the blind world. 


Those afflicted from early childhood who, 
because of the nature of their employment, 
their social position or the geographical situation 
of their home, do not spend a large amount of 
their time in the company of their fellow blind, 
enjoy the advantages of not being so obviously 
distinct from normal people, though only a few 
hours, or even minutes, in the company of their 
old comrades are required to revivify the 
peculiar characteristics which, like fading and 
drooping plants, suffer from lack of nourishment 
in the greater world outside. To spend as much 
time as possible with normal companions, ever 
mindful of the fact that they also, like sighted 
people, move in an open world of light, and 
spend as little time as possible in the company of 
their fellow blind, is the only way (other than 
deep spiritual experience) to lessen the tyranny 
of unusual habits in thinking and behaviour. 


It may now, however, be argued that, since 
it will only lessen the effect of something that is 
too deep to be entirely eradicated, is it worth 
while to deny oneself happy social intercourse 
with one’s old friends? Against this I can say 
nothing, as there are many who like the 
company of their fellow blind and have not the 
opportunity for much profitable work or social 


HOME. 


Lectures and Discussions for the Blind of 
Reading.—Having read in a recent copy of THE 
NEw BEACON of the success of the Leeds Summer 
School for the Blind, the Reading Association 
for the Welfare of the Blind decided to follow 
its example, and accordingly contacted the 
Reading secretary of the Workers’ Education 
Association, with a view to something ‘being 
formed in the way of lectures or discussion 
groups. The result is that weekly meetings 
now take place on Monday evenings. About 
20 blind people attend lectures on ‘‘ International 
Affairs,’ followed by a discussion. This parti- 
cular course of lectures, which will last for six 
evenings, will be followed by some other subject, 
chosen again by the blind people themselves. 
It is felt that, while the response is not large, 
the effort is well worth while; and it is hoped 
that more may perhaps be done on the same 
lines in other parts of the country. ~ 
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recreation apart from them. This leads me to 
the conclusion that since one of the main objects 
in life is to find enjoyment and interest in the 
living of it, and to seek by all means how to 
intensify this interest and enjoyment, and 
since there is much to interest and delight the 
blind person within the limits of the blind world, 
he must enjoy these pleasures to the full until 
his opportunities increase and his understanding 
expands to give him freedom to live the life of 
an enlightened individual in the greater world 
of the seeing. Those blind persons who have 
themselves experienced this will readily confirm 
that they are not in any way a burden or 
a nuisance to the normal people with whom 
they associate, indeed their companionship is 
esteemed more highly than is the company of 
many sighted people. There is no feeling of 
inferiority here, but those who do suffer from 
acute self-consciousness need not worry, for it 
is a sign that they are aware of their peculiarities, 
which is the first stage in curing themselves 
should they desire to, and can summon. the 
strength of will to accomplish the task. 

The reward is an enlarged mental and moral 
horizon that knows no limits, and an extended 
conception of life in which blindness is reduced 
to little more than a physical nuisance on certain 
specific and rare occasions. This is a prize of 
no mean value, and the winning of it an 
enjoyable and interesting task deserving the 
consideration of every blind person. 


NEWS 


Residential Course for Home Teachers of the 
Blind.—The Essex County Welfare Committee 
in conjunction with the Essex Education Com- 
mittee have recently held a Refresher Course 
for Home Teachers of the Blind at the Educa- 
tion Committee’s Residential Youth Centre, 
Wicken Bonhunt, near Newport. The Course 
was mainly devoted to handicrafts and current 
legislation of a useful nature and the residential 
nature of the Course made it possible for ample 
time to be provided for informal discussion 
after the lectures. 

Various Government Departments were most 
co-operative and excellent lectures were given 
on the work of the National Assistance Board, 
the Ministry of National Insurance, and the 
Ministry of Labour—with particular regard to 
Disabled Persons. The Senior Medical Officer 
for schools for the County of Essex gave a 
comprehensive lecture on the National Health. 
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Service Act and Mr. R.. W. Walkling, the Handi- 
craft Organiser to the Essex Education Com- 
mittee, two interesting lectures on general 
handicrafts. A further session was devoted 
to the pooling of Home Teachers’ ideas on handi- 
crafts. There were insufficient Home Teachers 
from Essex to fill the whole of the accommoda- 
tion available, and it was, therefore, possible 
to include in the Course Home Teachers from 
neighbouring Authorities. 

Alderman G. H. Spackman, J.P., Chairman 
of the Essex County Welfare Committee, took 
the chair for most of the lectures and the 
arrangements for the Course were made by 
the County Welfare Officer and his Staff. The 
Warden and the Matron of the Centre made 
everybody comfortable. 

It is hoped that it will be possible to arrange 
a similar Course next year. 


Opening of Henshaw’s New Home at South- 
port.—On November 2nd, the Mary Ann Scott 
Home at 22, Park Avenue, Southport, was 
officially opened by the President of Henshaw’s 
Institution for the Blind, the Rt. Hon. the 
Earl of Derby, M.C., D.L. 

This Home was originally at Old Trafford, 
Manchester. The building was a gift to the 
Institution in 1907 by the late Mr. C. H. Scott, 
J.P., one of the members of the Board of Manage- 
ment at that time, and was used by the Institu- 
tion for housing “those who were aged or 
unable to work, so that they may pass their 
time in peace and comfort.’’ Thus it became a 
Home and was given its name to perpetuate 
the memory of the donor’s wife—Mary Ann 
Scott. 

The residents enjoyed their peaceful lives 
at Old Trafford until the outbreak of hostilities 
in 1939, when they were evacuated to the 
country near Macclesfield, Cheshire. Rather 
than bring them back to the highly industrial- 
ised area of Old Trafford, the Board, after many 
enquiries, purchased and adapted this desirable 
residence at 22, Park Avenue, Southport, as 
the permanent address of the Mary Ann Scott 
Home. 

By a complete stroke of fortune, the son 
of the late Mr. C. H. and Mary Ann Scott— 
Councillor F. J. Scott—was discovered only the 
day before the “opening ’”’ to be a resident in 
Southport and was immediately invited to 
the ceremony. 

On November 2nd, the members of the 
Board, headed by their Chairman, Alderman 
G. F. Gordon, J.P., C.A., and many friends 
of the Institution, both from Manchester and 
Southport, together with the Mayor and 
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Mayoress of Southport, met the new President 
of the Institution, the Earl of Derby. There 
were many distinguished guests, including civic 
heads and representatives of all the Local 
Authorities and®voluntary agencies in Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire. Lord Derby unveiled a 
plaque at the Home and declared it officially 


open. He then inspected the Home and indicated ~ 


he was delighted with the modern comforts 
provided for the residents. The Mayor of Salford, 
Alderman J. Brentnall, J.P., presented Lord 
Derby with a mahogany coffee table made by 
Henshaw’s blind workers in the factory. 
Throughout the ceremony, Lord Derby mixed 
with the guests and was as charming and 
gracious as his revered late grandfather. 

The Home is in its own spacious grounds 
and is one of the most modern of its type in 
the country. It is not an institution but a 
home in every sense of the word. Whilst it has 
all the advantages of a private hotel, it also 
has all the comfort and atmosphere of home. 
All the bedrooms have hot and cold water laid 
on, while the furniture in the bedrooms, dining 
room, etc., has been made by blind workers in 
the factory of Henshaw’s Institution at Old 
Trafford. The Home is centrally heated and is 
delightfully situated near Hesketh Park. 


Braille Postal Regulation—The maximum 
weight for Braille literature despatched to 
Germany (British, American and French Zones) 
has been increased from 4 lbs. to 15 lbs., with 
effect from September rst, 1948. Registered 
packets are accepted only for the British and 
American Zones. 


Leicester Institution——The 8gth Annual Meet- 
ing of the Royal Leicester, Leicestershire and 
Rutland Incorporated Institution for the Blind 
was held in the Council Chamber, Town Hall, 
Leicester, on Thursday, 7th October, with the 
Lord Mayor (Councillor J. N. Frears) in the 
Chair. 

In addressing the meeting, Mr. W. McG. 
Eagar, C.B.E., Secretary-General of the National 
Institute for the Blind, congratulated the 
Institution on attaining its 89th birthday, and 
Alderman J. W. Black, Chairman of its Com- 
mittee, on his almost equally long record of 
vigorous work for the blind. When the final 
analysis of our modern civilisation was made, 
he said, such societies as the Leicester Institution 
would stand out to the credit of a people who 
undertook spontaneous social service without 
waiting for the State to act or being content to 
regard human kindness and _ constructive 
sympathy as an official function. State action, 
however sympathetic, could meet only part of 
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the needs of the blind as now understood. 
Voluntary enterprise in Blind Welfare, in- 
vigorated by the participation of the blind 
themselves, was still essential to enable the 
blind to lead full personal lives and to play their 
part in the life of the community. The initiative 
taken by the founders of such work as has been 
done in the City and County of Leicester nearly 
go years ago, had brought into being a partner- 
ship in which National and Local Government, 
voluntary societies, and the blind themselves 
all played a necessary and effective part. 


Distinguished Visitors from Colombia.—On 
14th October the two leading men in the blind 
welfare services in Colombia arrived in England, 
at the invitation of the British Council, for a 
six-day visit of observation of work for the blind 
in London. Their programme included visits 
to the N.I.B. and to the Workshops of the Royal 
London Society for Teaching and Training the 
Blind, and meetings with appropriate officials 
of the Ministry of Health and of the London 
County Council. 

One of the visitors, Dr. Juan Antonio Pardo 
Ospina, Founder and Director of the Institute 
for the Blind in Bogota, is himself blind and is a 
cousin of the Colombian President. The other, 
Dr. Francisco Luis Hernandez, is the Founder 
and Director of the Institute for the Blind at 
Medellin which, when he established it in 1925, 
was the first School for the Blind in Colombia. 


Before coming to England the visitors had 
spent two months in Spain as guests of the 
Spanish National Organisation of the Blind, 
whither their Government had sent them to 
stimulate cultural exchanges among the blind 
of their two countries, and in order to study 
Spanish blind welfare methods. 

While in Barcelona they were present at a 
performance by blind actors of a full-length play 
and at a concert performed by a band and a 
string quartet composed of blind musicians. 


After leaving England, Dr. Pardo Ospina and 
Dr. Hernandez paid a further short visit to 
Spain during which they were received by 
General Franco. They then proceeded to New 
York, where they will study work for the blind 
in the U.S.A. before returning home at the end 
of November. 


Redditch Starts a Blind Football Party.— 
Blind people interested in the fortunes of the 
local football team of Redditch (Worcestershire) 
are fortunate. A good friend has come forward 
to give them a running commentary on the 
games that are played at home. 

Mr. Charman has been a loyal voluntary 
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collector for the local blind Association ever since 
he was a boy. When one of his work-mates went 
blind three years ago but returned to work in 
the same factory, he therefore took a particular 
interest in him. 

Mr. Charman had not heard of the “ Rex ”’ 
scheme in Scotland, but, off his own bat, tried 
doing a running commentary for his blind friend. 
He made such a success of it, that, when another 
newly-blinded football enthusiast joined the 
circle, he said he could “see”’ the game and 
that ‘‘ Mr. Charman beats the radio commen- 
tators to a frazzle.’’ To add to the enjoyment, 
these blind football fans get an afternoon in 
the fresh air and can join in the enthusiasm 
of the crowd instead of frowsting over the wire- 
less. If anyone wants any tips as to how it is 
done, Mr. Charman will gladly give any help 
he can. His address is 42, Prospect Hill, Red- 
ditch, Worcestershire. 


Blind Basketmakers.—At the anniversary din- 
ner of the Company of Basketmakers last 
month, it was stated that more than half of the 
workers in the basketmaking industry were 
either blind or in some other way disabled. 


Another Home for Hampshire.—A second 
Hampshire Home for the Blind on the lines of 
Linden House, Lymington, is being planned 
at Eastfield House, Andover. With its four 
acres of land, this 16-roomed mansion, former 
home of Lord John and Lady Joicey-Cecil, 


- has been purchased by Hampshire County Coun- 


cil, who will operate it in conjunction with the 
Hampshire Association for the Care of the Blind, 


Opening of Hereford Home.—Hampton 
Grange, Hereford, was officially opened last 
month as a Home for the Blind of Hereford- 
shire, by Lady Somers. Sir Ian Fraser, M.P., 
who was present, congratulated the County 
Association on its work and said that in these 
days, when the State tended to do so much, it 
was a good thing that individuals should band 
themselves together to act as good neighbours, 
and maintain, by voluntary effort, a good Chris- 
tian tradition. 

There is accommodation in the Home for 
24 blind people and 22 are already in residence. 


Blind to Make Mats for Royal Train.—At the 
annual meeting of the South Devon and Corn- 
wall Institution for the Blind, Plymouth, 
the Deputy Lord Mayor, Ald. L. J. Hodge, 
said that their blind workers have been asked to - 
make mats for the Royal Train. The Institution 
he continued, had played a part in the “ sweep- 
ing away of the blind beggar and the general 
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improvement of the economic and social status 
of the blind person.’”’ The work of the Home 
Teachers was a most important activity, not 
only by helping the blind to become financially 
independent, but in relieving their loneliness. 


Home for the Blind in Hertfordshire.—“ St. 
Audrey’s,’ a large house at Church Street, 
Hatfield, owned by Lord Salisbury, and recently 
vacated by Lady Plumer, is to become a Home 
for the Blind. It has been leased for 21 years 
to the Hertfordshire Society for the Blind, 
who will use it to accommodate 30 blind Hert- 
fordshire residents. The Home will be opened, 
it is hoped, in the spring of next year. 

Service for the Blind at Southwark.—Four 
hundred blind men and women and their guides 
came from all over London for the special 
service conducted for them in Southwark 
Cathedral on 24th October. 

The address was by the provost of Southwark 
Cathedral, the Rev. H. Ashdown and the lesson 
was read by the blind vicar of St. Jude’s, 
Thornton Heath, Canon Witwell. 

Work for Kent Blind.—At the annual meeting 
of the Kent County Association for the Blind 
at Maidstone, Sir Edward Hardy, Chairman of 
Kent County Council and President of the 


Association, emphasised the importance of 
voluntary service and financial support. “It 
would be disastrous,’ he declared, “if the 


interest of voluntary helpers flagged in the 
slightest degree.’’ People must not think that 
because health and assistance services had been 
nationalised, voluntary help was no_ longer 
required. ‘In some instances blind people 
will be slightly better off as a result of the 
changes, but the voluntary service given cannot 
be replaced by money. If we lose the sympathy 
and interest of kindly disposed people, that 
will be a black day.’ Sir Edward added that 
another result of nationalisation was more 
responsibility for the County Council in the care 
of blind persons. The responsibility would be 
faithfully discharged, he promised. 

Mr. F. P. Ogden, General Secretary of the 
Association, gave an interesting address on the 
development of Blind Welfare in Kent. 

Association of Teachers of the Partially- 
Sighted.—At a recent meeting of Teachers of the 
Partially-Sighted it was decided to form an 
Association for teachers and others interested 
in the education and well-being of the partially- 
sighted. The education of the partially-sighted 
is developing rapidly ; several regional schools 
will eventually be built according to modern 
ideas and it is felt that an Association is a 
necessity. It is hoped, that conferences and 
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discussions will be held on problems connected 


with the work and that a magazine will be 


published. 

There is much initial organising to be done, 
but if all interested will get in touch with any 
of the following, either giving support by joining 
and paying a subscription, or asking for advice 
and information, it will be helpful. 

Mr. R. Peppitt, Linden Lodge School, 26, 
Bolingbroke Grove, Wandsworth Common, Lon- 
don S.W.1I. 

Mrs. Doulton, Barclay School for Partially- 
Sighted Girls, Little Paddocks, Sunninghill, 
Berks. 

Mr. A. S. Howard, West of England School 
for the Partially-Sighted, St. David’s Hill, 
Exeter. 

The recent Ministry of Health Circular 150/48 
states that partially-sighted persons come within 
the scope of the Welfare Services which the 
Local Authorities are empowered to provide 
for blind persons, and should be included in an 
“Observation Register’’ so that they may be 
kept under review. This should lead to a close 
link between the newly formed Association 
and the existing agencies for dealing with the 
welfare of blind persons. 

Eaton Testimonial Presentation.—Subscribers 
to the Eaton Testimonial Fund will be glad to 
learn of the fruits of their generosity. Recently, 
the new secretary of the Braille Chess Associa- 
tion and his assistant visited Mr. Eaton at his 
home in Watford and jointly presented to him, 
in the name of the Fund’s subscribers, a hand- 
some mantelpiece clock and a cheque for {I 5s., 
the latter being the unspent portion of the Fund. 
The clock bears the following engraved in- 
scription :— 

“ Presented to E. A. H. Eaton by his friends 
of the chess community, in appreciation of his 
fine work for chess.”’ 

Mr. Eaton wished his pleasure in his 
friends’ act of recognition and his thanks to 
be conveyed to all those concerned. | 

Road Safety Training Centre——A permanent 
Road Safety Training Centre and Exhibition 
has been opened by the Royal Society forthe 
Prevention of Accidents, at 17, Knightsbridge 


(Hyde Park Corner), and will be known as _ 


ROSPA House. The centre is intended as a 


practical contribution to the training of all 


classes of the community in wise road usage,” 


and the advancement of Accident Prevention. 


Everything possible has been done to make it | 


representative of the most up-to-date safety — 
instruction. It is hoped it will be the forerunner | 
of a chain of such centres opened up by Local | 
Authorities, in the leading towns of Britain. © 


| 
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African Visitors to the N.I.B.—On the azst 
October, some members of the African Con- 
ference visited the Institute. They expressed 
great interest in the British system of Blind 
Welfare and inspected the Institute’s Braille 
Printing Works. At the end of the visit, 
Chief Azzu Mate Kole dictated the following 
message to a blind shorthand-typist :— 

“ We hardly feel able to express our feelings to 
the Manager of this National Institution for the 
Blind for what he has told us and shown us 
this morning. The care of the blind is an 
international responsibility, and if it has 
_ succeeded in doing anything at all we feel it is 
one of the links which will bind all peoples on 
earth, irrespective of creed or race or colour of 
their skin, and start afresh the good relationship 
that we are all striving to attain, namely, the 
teaching of men how to live together in peace for 
the sake of prosperity to all men and especially 
to men who are suffering from natural dis- 
ability.” 


FOREIGN NEWS 


French Blind Musicians’ Co-operative Pub- 
lishing Movement.—Monsieur Raoul Monis, a 
blind author and composer and Vice-President 
of the General Association of Blind Musicians, 
has convened a provisional committee with the 
aim of founding a co-operative publishing 
house for the benefit of blind musicians. Its 
purpose would be to provide them with the 
means of getting their work into print and on 
sale, and of giving it the widest publicity. 
The organisation will handle both serious and 
light music and will also endeavour to interest 
other music publishers in works which it is not 
itself in a position to publish. 

Another of its aims is the creation of a dicta- 
tion service which would enable blind composers 
to obtain printed copies of their works at short 
notice. Membership of the organisation will 
be assured by means of the purchase of shares, 
each valued at 1,000 francs, and bearing a rate 
of interest which will be fixed later. The founda- 
tion meeting will take place on 14th December. 

In order to give the new co-operative a working 
Start, its provisional committee is organising 
a contest in which blind composers are asked 
to submit original songs; these they may 
write either individually or in collaboration with 
blind colleagues, and the printed copies must be 
in the hands of the organisation by 1st January, 
I949. Songs which receive prizes will become 
the property of the co-operatives, and others 
will be considered by the examiners and may 
eventually be published by it. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Sticks for the Deaf-Blind. 


To the Editor. 

SiR,—There is still some misunderstanding 
about the reason for a distinctive stick for deaf- 
blind people. As the original holder of a black- 
handled white stick, may I again explain just 
what it is for and why the handle is preferable 
to any more conspicuous marking ? 

The distinctive stick is not, and must never be, 
an aid to deaf-blind people in crossing a road. 
There is no such safe aid, save a pair of good 
eyes alongside. Any aid used for this purpose 
is a snare and a danger, for it gives the deaf- 
blind person a completely unwarranted sense of 
protection. The deafness when combined with 
blindness bars any crossing of roads alone. 

The sign is intended to help those deaf-blind 
people who can go out alone to make social 
contacts. It is meant to inform would-be 
friends or helpers that they must actually touch 
the blind person before he can be aware that 
they are there. It must be as inconspicuous as 
possible when not required for this purpose, 
i.e, when walking. It is only when one needs 
help to cross a road, or when one is sitting in a 
park and would welcome a chat, that one needs 
the sign.. Then one can make it deliberately 
noticeable at will. The black handle is not 
bizarre ; many ordinary sticks have a different 
coloured handle, so that there is nothing 
“queer ’’ about it. These points are important, 
for deaf-blind people are just as anxious as 
others not to be unnecessarily marked out from 
other people. ‘“ Unnecessarily’”’ is the impor- 
tant qualifying word. We do not want to 
advertise unnecessarily, but we do need some 
sign to help in making contact when we want 
contact. A badge would do and is favoured by 
some, but a badge is a definite label. There is a 
subtle difference. 

While discussing sticks, I have long felt that 
the ordinary white stick as supplied to blind 
people might well be a little more dressy. It is 
such a clumsy article. Many of us do not need 
the stick for support or to feel about with ; we 
need it only as a symbol. A light, well-made 
cane with silver mounts might be offered by the 
N.I.B. to those who shrink from carrying 
“the young telegraph pole.” My own stick is 
exactly like those carried by police inspectors, 
with silver knob. It is tucked under the arm 
or carried at the trail. 

Yours sincerely, 
ARTHUR R. SCULTHORPE. 
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DR. WILLIAM MOON AND HIS WORK > 


An Autobiographical Sketch 


This month, when the Moon Centenary is being celebrated, “The New Beacon’’ is privileged to present 
to its readers a document of unique value and exceptional interest—the account, by Dr. William Moon himself, 
of his struggles, trials and triumphs in endeavouring to provide the blind with the Holy Scriptures and other 
literature embossed in the type he invented. This graphic epitome of his noble career is contained in a slim, — 
small quarto manuscript book presented to the National Institute’s Library in 1943 by the Brighton School 
for Blind Boys, and is written in a clear, copper plate Victorian’ hand. It is reprinted here exactly as 
written, and will be completed in the next three or four issues of this journal. The words im square 
brackets are either pencilled notes in the margin of the manuscript or slight conjectural emendations. 


oe ener 


too : 


WAS born in December, 1818, and when 

about four years of age I became blind of 

my right eye from the effects of scarlet 

fever and in my twelfth year the sight of 
my left eye began to decline till at length, in the 
beginning of the year 1840, I became entirely 
void of sight. No sooner had I become blind 
than a kind lady hearing of my case offered to 
teach me to read by means of embossed books, 
then recently invented by an energetic and 
charitable gentleman, Mr. Frere. 

Having accomplished the task I began to 
seek out and teach others that were similarly 
afflicted in the town of Bmnrghton. Soon, 
however, the number of scholars increased too 
much to be taught beneath the roof of my 
widowed parent. An application was made to 
the Rev. C. D. Maitland, Incumbent of St. 
James’ Chapel, for the use of a portion of his 
Sunday Schoolroom to instruct them in a more 
convenient manner. There they were assembled 
on the 22nd of October in the same year with a 
few poor deaf and dumb children who had been 
previously collected by the above mentioned 
lady for the same purpose. In the following 
summer both parties were removed to an asylum 
prepared for their reception in Egremont Place, 
but the deaf and dumb and blind, being found 
unsuitable companions for each other, it was 
decided by the Committee of the School to 
separate them. A few days before the termi- 
nation of the year the Rev. K. S. Smith, then 


Curate of the Parish Church, heard of the case’ 


and collected a few pounds for carrying on the 
school till a more permanent provision could be 
made. In November, 1842, I was married to 
the daughter of a Surgeon who at first consented 
to our union but who afterwards felt very 
adverse to his daughter’s marriage. 

My trials in life now commenced which under 
the direction of a kind Providence were overruled 
to my spiritual advantage. Shortly after our 
marriage we took a shop in the Western part of 
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the town, where my wife opened the business of 
emboidery, but the rent of the house and want 
of business soon rendered our situation by no 
means desirable. To augment our difficulties 
the following year commenced with very severe 
weather, preventing the full attendance of our 
scholars daily at school. The number did not 
average more than five at each attendance, 
consequently the Treasurer said he could not 
pay me more than 5s. per week. This, combined 
with our want of capital and business at home, 
soon reduced us to a state of poverty. This 
state of things continued for about two months 
when my salary was raised to 7s. 6d. per week. 
Those two months were indeed months of trial 
and deep distress but not equal to those which 
were to come. 

At the termination of our first quarter we 
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endeavoured to prevail upon our Landlord to 
permit us to leave, but this he declined doing, 
saying we must remain the year. We ac- 
cordingly let off half the house to a person in 
business but at the close of the next quarter we 
found she had no money to pay. My wife and 
I came to the determination of leaving the house 
and consequently took another of less rent, 
hoping to let the remaining portions that we 
did not want, but in this also we were disap- 
pointed for nearly three months passed away 
before we let a portion. Finding we could not 
succeed in letting we applied to our new Land- 
lord to allow us to give it up, but he, like the 
former, declined to let us go. Pressed with the 
payment of our former rent, defeated in our 
’ efforts at our present abode, we were reduced 
to deeper state of want than we had known 
before, my salary still remaining at this time 
at 7s. 6d. per week. These were indeed severe 
trials, often did we then go nearly the whole day 
without food. At length, in February, 1844, 
my wife was delivered of a fine boy. About 
this time much noise was made in London about 
Dr. Turnbull’s experiments upon the diseases of 
the eye. A gentleman kindly paid my expenses 
_ to and from London for the Doctor’s advice, my 
wife accompanying me. Returning from town 
in the following week we found an execution had 
_ been put into our house and the next day every 
_ article was removed, with the exception of the 
_ child’s bassinet which was returned on the 
pleading of his mother. This was indeed a 
_ trying season—my wife confined but six weeks, 
| nearly deranged from the circumstances of our 
_ distress, reduced by a long state of want and 
' privation. Then indeed was the hour to find 
' comfort in that religion which alone could 
support us in trouble. But greater distress 
than all this yet awaited us in the distance. 
| But He who chasteneth only in love opened up 
| a way for our present deliverance. 


| My dear Mother, who had long had a severe 
| struggle to support herself and daughter and 
| who had long been suffering much from illness, 
| that day gave up her lodgings to keep a person’s 
| house who had just commenced a_ boarding 
school. We occupied her lodgings for about 
three months, at the end of which time a 
| gentleman kindly sent sufficient money for us 
| to furnish two rooms for ourselves. Again we 
| hada home of our own, but no increase of money. 
| In the Spring of the following year we determined 
| to take a little shop to see if we could, by any 
means, add to our limited means of support. 
| Here, however, new difficulties awaited us; our 
j rent was increased, my wife about to be con- 
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fined again and our shop afforded us but little 
addition to support us. 

At length she was confined and I had, in 
addition to my school duties, to perform the 
part of a nurse. We had no money to pay, 
therefore had no means to live, but He whose 
promise is that as our days is so shall our 
strength be, fully realised these precious words 
to us. I rose at four, made my wife her gruel, 
tea and necessary provisions, and when the hour 
of nine arrived, left home to perform the duties 
of my school. At twelve I returned and re- 
mained with her till two, and again at five, when - 
the school was closed, I repaired to my home to 
finish my labours for the day. Cleaning the 
house, attending to my wife and children, 
occupied my time till midnight when, wearied 
and fatigued with the labours and anxieties of 
the day, I was soon asleep. No accident befell 
me during the whole of my labours of lighting 
the fire, cooking, etc., but once, which was when - 
the kettle full of boiling water fell from the hob 
but fortunately did not scald me. Thus we see 
the watchfulness and care of our. Heavenly 
Father whose goodness is over all His works. 
At the end of a week, my wife was able to get 
about again, thus we see the Lord in a wondrous 
manner fits the back for the burden. 


About this time my Landlord came and told 
me that he must raise my rent 6d. per week. I 
told him I felt quite unequal to pay him any 
additional rent, nevertheless I would lay it 
before the Lord, beseeching Him to aid me in 
these trying circumstances. The following 
week, before the additional rent became due 
an extra 2s. 6d. was added to my salary, which 
made 10s. per week. A boy in my school, very 
deficient in intellect, had for five years been 
trying to learn to read by the system I had been 
taught myself, viz., a phonetic system, but a 
difficult system like this was ill-suited for a 
child of his capacity. I had long made it a 
matter of prayer that the Lord would show me 
some new way of teaching him. About this 
time the Lord was graciously pleased to answer 


my petition. I tried the plan and in ten days 


my former dull pupil was able to read sentences. 
Who can tell the joys of my heart when I had 
thus succeeded, but to God be all the glory. 


A lady visiting the school at that time was 
made acquainted of the circumstance but 
nothing further resulted from the project till 
two years after, when a gentleman, an entire 
stranger, visited the school and enquired if I 
had not some new mode of teaching the blind to 
read I wished to adopt. I told him ‘ yes,’ but 
had not the means of carrying it out. He 
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enquired the amount requisite and I told him 
£20 at the least. He immediately offered me 
£2 towards the object, promising to call in two 
days again. According to promise the second 
day he called and told me the £20 were at my 
command if I could procure the Committee’s 
sanction for its adoption into the school when 
the books were ready. On application to the 
Committee it was rejected, but so fully had the 
gentleman been convinced of its superiority 
over the former plans, that he was determined 
to purchase type at his own expense. The type 
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was cast and a wooden press was purchased, 
but a larger place was required than that I then 
inhabited to carry on the work. This led me to 
give up my little shop and take a part of a 
larger house convenient for the work (Charlton 
Hill]. There I commenced my work of emboss- 
ing, rising early and returning late, performing ~ 
in addition my school teaching, often going . 
nearly whole days without food, yet with 
sweet confidence in God that He would in His. 
own good time remove all our troubles. j 
(To be continued) 
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THE MERSEYSIDE CLUB FOR THE BLIND { 


ning of a new social era for the Blind of 

Merseyside by the opening of a Club at 

124, Dingle Lane, Liverpool. The open- 
Ing ceremony was conducted without ostentation 
by Mr. Cross, Chairman of the Liverpool 
Workshops and Birkenhead Society for the 
Blind, Inc. Several members of the Board of 
Management and officials of local Welfare 
Services were present, and all partook of an 
excellent meal with the members of the Club ; 
and an atmosphere of friendly co-operation 
pervaded the whole proceedings. 


The premises (formerly a residential school 
for girls), which provide elaborate accommoda- 
tion for all social needs, were purchased by the 
above-mentioned Society at a cost of £6,750, 
and, after furnishings and necessary alterations 
and installations, will be leased to the Club at a 
nominal charge of {1 per year. After reasonable 
safeguards arrived at by mutual agreement 
are fulfilled, the Club has absolute autonomy 
to conduct its affairs in accordance with the 
wishes and the best interests of its memberships. 
The Treasurer was presented with a cheque for 
£100, being the first annual donation towards 
the general maintenance of the Club from the 
Liverpool Workshops and Birkenhead Society 
for the Blind Inc., a still further indication of 
the earnest desire of the Society for the welfare 
and happiness of the blind within the area. 


The Club was originally formed by the blind 
themselves in October, 1945, under the name 
of the Liverpool League of the Blind Social 
Club, but owing to the lack of suitable premises 
was compelled to carry on its activities in rented 
rooms and hired halls. In spite of these 
limitations it achieved quite a fair amount of 
success. 


C) aie ot oth, 1948, marked the begin- 


With the excellent facilities now available, 
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the active Blind of Merseyside can look to a 
future full of ever-enfolding interests and 
activities. Such games as cards, dominoes, | 
darts, bagatelle, draughts and chess, will be | 
provided ; also a reading room equipped with 
current Braille periodicals. A Talking Book ~ 
machine will be installed for group reading, and — 
a room will be allotted for radio, with loud- 
speaker extensions, for use whenever required. 
The organised features will consist of whist — 
drives, dances, musical evenings, physical culture ~ 
classes, with indoor games for the young: and — 
vigorous, and it is hoped to form a debating — 
society and discussion groups for the more © 
intellectual. Wherever tuition and instruction 
is necessary for participation for these activities, | 
the Club intends to provide it. iy 
Licences for catering, etc., are to be obtained. i 
It is hoped and believed that the programme ! 
outlined will provide some interests for all — 
sections and the varying tastes and opinions — 
of the blind community, all of whom are eligible@ 
for membership of the Club. It is not, however, — 
the intention of the Club to segregate the blind, 
and provision is made in the constitution forll | 
associate membership, so as to allow the sighted © , 
friends of the members to play a useful and 
enjoyable part in the life of the Club. | 
_ The Club will be open for six days each week || 
from Monday till Saturday, from 11 a.m. till || 
10.45 p.m. This will mean no blind person | 
should se at a loss where to go when in need of | 
recreation or companionship. The striking | 
feature of this great adventure is the complete | 
absence of official supervision, and those | 
immediately responsible for organisation, whilst | 
fully realising their great responsibility, are | 
determined to show their appreciation of the | 
broad-minded generosity of the Board of | 
Management by making this Club an outstanding | 
benefit to all concerned. 


© The New 
Published — by Editorial Offices, 
the National 224, Great Port- 
Institute for land Street, 
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THE MOON CENTENARY 


HE Centenary of the establishment in Brighton of a press for printing literature for the 
blind in Moon type is being celebrated on the 17th of this month, and a description 
of the proceedings will be given in our December issue. Meanwhile, in the present 
issue, we begin publication of an extraordinarily interesting fragment of autobiography, 
dictated by Dr. William Moon to an unknown amanuensis, and now, fortunately, 
conserved in the National Institute’s library. 


As we turn over the pages of this manuscript we seem to be gazing with increasing 

clarity of vision into the heart of the mid-Victorian scene. We see the foggy environ- 

ment of lonely struggle in dim lodgings with bare larders, the constant shiftings from one place to the 
_ other in search of a permanent home amongst the tall brick houses, the carping gesticulations of 
arrogant landladies, the endless efforts to make threadbare ends meet, the patient tottings up of spent 
pence and ha’pence, and the thrilling addition of a shilling rise to the score. But, above all, like a 
glory, we see the immense optimism founded on living, unswerving faith—the faith which could 
confide all the daily infinitesimal cares to the Creator of the universe, as a loving child to a loving 
father, and be certain of an immediate and practical response to prayer. As Chesterton has pointed 
out, that intense, bellicose optimism, whether buttressed or not by religious belief, was an outstanding 
characteristic of the Victorian age. It stormed through the fastnesses of hell and hoisted its flag on 
the battlements of Heaven. As Dr. Moon, men fought alone or with faithful helpmeet as squire- errant 
knights against the throngs of darkness, and, like Moon, they have piled their shields at the foot of the 
throne of light to be witnesses, in future generations, of the deeds and derring-do of individual man. 


The struggle against blindness is always, fundamentally, a personal one, and the man or woman, 
smitten in the later years of life with loss of sight, who strives with labour-worn fingers to master the 
raised Moon letters, is following their inventor’s example in fighting gamely within the soul against 
the insidious personal whisper to surrender. As one’s blindness is one’s own, so is one’s conquest of 
it. But to-day the struggle against blindness is not the appallingly lonely struggle that it was in Dr. 
Moon’s time. Blind Welfare, largely due in its efficacy to the vision and work of blind pioneers such 
as William Moon and Louis Braille, laps its healing waters within sound of the newly blind, and the 
listener is comforted by the knowledge that there is effective aid of many kinds within call. 


One of the greatest aids to the aged blind to-day is Moon type. In an attractive booklet, entitled 
“A Century of Achievement,’”’ written by Charles Thomas Burt, Manager of the Moon Works at 
Brighton, and just issued by the National Institute for the Blind, it is stated that from the end of 
1914, when the Moon Society was taken over by the National Institute, to the present time, the Moon 
Society has produced over one million volumes and booklets, including the complete Bible in 58 
volumes and the Lord’s Prayer and portions of Scripture in 419 languages and dialects. Further, 
despite such amenities as wireless and the Talking Book, the demand for Moon books does not slacken, 
and, indeed, continues to grow. 


It is exhilarating to see how, from such a tiny seed—the effort of a poverty-stricken blind teacher 
to help a mentally deficient blind pupil to read—such a wealth of beneficence has sprung. Than Dr. 
Moon’s achievement there could be no finer answer to the cry of the solitary individual who, ambitious 
for social welfare and protesting against some gigantic misery or tyranny, lifts his arms on high in 
despairing rage, and asks: ‘‘ What canI do?” “ With the help of God, you can do everything,” Dr. 
Moon has replied. 

“A hundred years has elapsed,” writes Mr. Burt, ‘‘ since Dr. Moon, to use his own words, ° did 
his best to use the talent of blindness ’ for his fellows, and it is likely that for many years to come the 
elderly blind will benefit by the work of this courageous blind man, who, with little to help him at the 
outset, save his ability, energy, enthusiasm and serene religious faith, was able to do so much.” 


THE EDITOR. 
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ACHIEVEMEN | ° 
OF THE BLIND 


Successes at Morley College.—In the summer 
shorthand examinations, blind students in 
training at Morley College gained the following 
successes :— 

Royal SOCIETY OF ARTS :— 

80 words per minute : 

Barbara Cordner, Winnifred Gerrard, Brenda 
Scott, Muriel Young. 

LoNDON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE :— 

70 words perv minute : 

Edward Clements. 

80 words per minute : 

Douglas Bremner, Nancy Biss, Barbata Cord- 
ner, Brenda Scott (the last three-named with 
Distinction). 

Back to School at 83.—Mr. E. F. M. Williams, 
a Canadian who lost his sight when 82 years of 
age, decided a month after his 83rd birthday 
to “go back to school.’”’ With the aid of one 
ofthe Home Teachers of the Canadian National 
Institute for the Blind he has learned to use 
a typewriter sufficiently well to carry on his 
private correspondence and is quickly acquiring 
a knowledge of Braille. 


Blind Poultry Farmer’s Success.—Mr. T. M. 
Fisher, Craig-y-Darra, Longforgan, Perthshire, 
who was blinded in France in 1918, is one of 
Scotland’s. most successful poultry farmers. 
For the third time in 12 years he has won first 
prize in the St. Dunstan’s section of the National 
Test. His six White Leghorns, which laid 
1,238 eggs in 48 weeks, are to be transferred to 
another St. Dunstan’s man in Yorkshire. 

Blind Advocate.—Mr. Howard Simcocks, of 
Ballasalla, Isle of Man, formerly a lieutenant in 
the Royal Artillery, who lost his sight in the 
Italian campaign and studied law after going 
to St. Dunstan’s, made his first appearance in 
the Manx Chancery Court last month and won 
his case. 


Blind Girl’s Badge of Fortitude.—Almost 
blind and suffering from a malady, which has 
partly paralysed her arms and legs, 26-year-old 
Freda Millington, of Cross Street, Barnton, near 
Northwich, has been awarded the Girl Guide 
Badge for Fortitude. Some months before the 
start of the last war she had difficulty in reading 
and was taken by her mother to an eye specialist. 
She then received the tragic news that a disease 
of the spine was affecting her sight and limbs. 
But her spirit was not broken. She manages 
with assistance to get round her home. Although 
she cannot use her hands to sew or knit or learn 
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to read Braille, she is always cheerful and is the 
inspiration of her relatives and friends. 

Blind Socialist Pamphleteer.—A blind ex- 
R.A.F. flier has written what the Daily Herald 
describes as one of the most human pamphlets 
on Socialism which the Labour Party has 
published. 

He is Arthur C. Chrisp, of Greenwich, and his 
pamphlet is called “The Spirit of Socialism.” 


Totally blind since 1931, Chrisp travels all over. 


the country, entirely unaccompanied, to talk for 
Labour. He was an electrical engineer until he 
went blind. Son of a publican, he went to buy 
some fish and chips at the age of thirteen. They 
were wrapped in a full page of Robert Blatch- 
ford’s Clarion. That began his Socialist educa- 
tion. To him, he says, Socialism rests on the 
four ‘“‘S’s.”’ We must give Service and Sacrifice 
to get Satisfaction and Security. 

Blind Man’s Basket for Whaling Fleet.— 
A blind Cardiff man has just completed on time 
a three days’ rush job, and the finished article— 
a5 ft.-high basket big enough to hold two men— 
is now on the high seas bound for the Antarctic 
whaling fields. 

Without knowing its purpose, the Cardiff 
Institute for the Blind were commissioned to 
make the basket by Messrs. J. and R. Wilson, 
ship’s store merchants, Clarence Road, Cardiff. 
The job was given to 26-year-old Edward 
Skene, one of the Institute’s blind employees, 


but as the workshops in Longcross Street,» 


Roath, were too small, it had to be made in the 
yard. All he was told was that the basket had 
to hold two men, and be 3 ft. 6 in. in diameter. 

The basket, claimed to be the largest ever 
made in Wales, will be used to transfer men, 
two at a time, from one whaling vessel of the fleet 
to another should the sea be too rough for boats. 

National 
Dorothy Thompson from Leytonstone Handi- 
craft Class successfully gained a certificate of 
merit from the National Welsh Eisteddfod this 
year for a.cane linen basket, 22 ins. high with 
lid. The class is only a small one and her suc- 
cess has given pleasure to all the members. 

Blind Singer Broadcasts.—Miss Lily Wincey, 
contralto, broadcast on the Home Programme 
on November 3rd. This was her third appear- 
ance on the air, She took part once in “In 
Town To-night,” and in August, 1947, she sang 
four solos, | 


Welsh Eisteddfod Award.—Miss - 
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THE HOME TEACHING SERVICE IN SCHEMES FOR 
THE WELFARE OF THE BLIND 


A Lecture gwen by Mr. E. H. Getliff, Hon. Registrar of the College of Teachers of the Blind, at a 
Conference in Ireland, and to the members of the Western Branch of the College of Teachers, at the 
meeting at Westbury-on-Trym in October. 


Home Teaching profession in the scheme 

of Blind Welfare, we must endeavour to 

assess the present attainments of the work 
against the perspective of its history. The 
position of Blind Welfare in to-day’s more 
comprehensive schemes for Social Welfare is 
not a haphazard occurrence. It is the logical 
development from the efforts and vision of 
pioneers working with and for the blind. In 
no small measure are to-day’s results the 
outcome of earlier work by blind persons, who 
gave unsparingly of their time and talents to 
achieve for their fellows a better place in the 
communities of an essentially sighted world. 
We are aware that the inestimable boon of 
Braille owes its origin to a young blind French- 
man, and that numerous other especial benefits 
to the blind owed much of their beginnings to 
persons who were themselves handicapped by 
blindness, and who in overcoming their own 
difficulties devised means which have since 
benefited the blind as a whole. Side by side 
with these individual contributions and often 
in close association with them, a more general 
scheme for promoting the welfare of the blind 
gradually developed over a period of 150 years 
until nowadays one is sometimes inclined to 
assume that the present structure leaves little 
to be desired. 

The last three or four decades have seen 
schemes for the welfare of the blind obtain 
recognition at high government levels, statutory 
duties and powers given to local authorities, 
and recognition afforded to voluntary organisa- 
tions as agents for local authorities. The life 
span of the blind person from the baby born 
blind to the blind centenarian is no longer the 
concern of only the immediate circle of family 
or neighbours. Legislation and welfare schemes 
have provided fully for the educational, techni- 
cal, employment and retirement needs of the 
blind person—at any rate in theory—and to a 
certain degree for material requirements. The 
wildest hopes of earlier days have reached 
an unexpected fruition. The achievements of 
the blind individual of past centuries, attained 
often in spite of every handicap, to-day 
are almost the birthright of the. gifted blind 
person, while the opportunities of the selected 


a we are to appreciate the position of the 


few of past years are to-day the right of all. 


The nursery school, and kindergarten, the 
school and training centre, the workshop, 
factory or the professions, are all accepted as 
the due of the blind as well as the sighted person. 
Entry into open industry is becoming more 
readily regarded as a logical step rather than a 
nine days’ wonder in the scheme of living as a 
blind person. Aftercare services, the following 
up of watching cases, the ability and desire of 
the blind to share a fully contributive communal 
life of an equal footing with the seeing—all 
these matters are the accepted routine of the 
comprehensive achievements embodied in pro- 
visions for the welfare of the blind. 


These things being so, one may ask “‘ Where 
then does the need for the Home Teaching 
Service arise, and why is it still necessary for the 
Home Teacher or Home Visitor to be a trained 
and qualified worker?” The general question 
can be answered in like manner—the imple- 
mentation of the provisions of the schemes 
depends very largely on their full interpretation 
and their proper application on behalf of the 
individual. This in itself is a formidable task, 
even more so when the implementation, inter- 
pretation and application must be closely 
allied with a sympathetic human approach to 
the person immediately concerned. Requisite 
qualifications to become a_ successful home 
teacher have been stated as: “‘ They must be 
physically strong, capable of being out in all 
weathers, of cheerful equable temperament, 
patient and sympathetic, with an interest 
in people and affairs, with some manual 
dexterity and with abundant common sense. 
They should be of good general education, able 
to write (or present verbally) clear, concise 
reports, to write business-like letters, to keep 
accurate accounts. They should have some 
general experience of social service: it is always 
taken for granted that the Home Teacher has a 
strong sense of vocation. Indeed one would 
say that the vocational calling must be regarded 
as a foremost requisite if the Home Teachers’ 
service to their fellow beings is to result in 
satisfaction to the two parties.”’ 


But the requirements deemed necessary as 
qualifications are only the beginning of the 
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Home Teachers’ service. Many eminently 
successful voluntary workers in all spheres 
of life have some or all of these virtues. What 
are the other duties which the Home Teacher is 
called upon to perform? No doubt every 
practising Home Teacher, qualified or qualifying, 
could produce long lists of the things they do in 
following out the duties and pleasures of their 
profession. Some may seem trivial, others may 
be large in concept and execution, but all are 
of vital importance in the lives of the blind 
person directly affected. One of the secrets of 
the successful Home Teacher must be the ability 
to subjugate personal appraisement or valuation 
to the intimate importance of a seemingly minor 
factor when regarded from the point of view of 
the blind person most closely associated with 
some “ little thing.”’ 

The history of Blind Welfare owes a large 
debt to the Home Teaching service, from the 
early days of the interested worker impelled 
through a desire for service to work (often for a 
mere pittance from the equally interested 
voluntary organisation) in the then widening 
field of Home Visiting, to the Home Teacher of 
the present day, whose conditions of employ- 
ment have advanced along with improvements 
in social welfare schemes. To-day as in the 
earlier years, the work of the, Home Teaching 
service has the privilege and the responsibility 
of running as a strong and shining thread 
through work for the blind, linking every aspect 
of the work through its own service and adding 
strength to the whole chain because of the 
contribution it can make to every link. 

The Home Teaching and Home Visiting 
services are in very truth teaching services. 
The visit to the parents of the blind baby must 
aim at teaching the parents in the art of the 
care of the blind pre-school child. The home is 
the place for the blind baby if it is at all possible 
_ for the mother to afford a reasonable standard 
of home life and care to the infant. The normal 
development of the child can be greatly assisted 
by the advice of the Home Teacher. The 
problems of the parent in relation to the blind 
child can often be lessened and solved by the 
experience of the Home Teacher. Not only 
visitor and sometimes mentor—but always 
friend. No mean task of achievement. 

The school-child home for holiday as well as 
the pre-school child is the concern of the 
conscientious Home Teacher. Too often the 
novelty of having the child home for a holiday 
quickly disappears after a few days, and the 
family may find the blind member home from 
school a somewhat irksome addition, while the 
blind child in turn suffers agonies of isolation 
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and frustration. Here again the visitor must 
become the teacher to help provide a reasonably 
full and happy holiday for the school pupil 
as well as enabling the family to welcome the 
child for a school holiday as distinct from a few 
days’ fulsome welcome followed by a longer 
weary period of waiting for school to recom- 
mence. The home, the school and the Home 
Teacher, are a combination full of fine possi- 
bilities for the fuller life of the blind school child. 

And where does the Home Teacher fit into 
the Workshops Scheme? Often she is the 
newly blind man or woman’s first contact with 
knowledge of employment possibilities. To the 
established workshops employee or blind worker 
in open industry the Home Teacher is able to 
offer additional social or cultural contacts and 
opportunities while always the service must be 
available to the individual workers’ needs which 
may arise from time to time. And surely all 
Home Teachers are anxious to secure the 
assistance of the working blind man or woman 
who through their talents or attainments 
can help the Home Teacher to further projects 
on behalf of others who are on the register. 
The introduction of the retired blind worker to 
opportunities for general social intercourse 
through the activities of the Home Teaching 
service is a feature of the work which must 
always play an important part in helping the 
blind retired worker to avoid that boredom 
which can so easily spoil a happy full life in 
retirement after a lifetime spent in active 
industry. 

Much that has been discussed so far in 
relation to the many and varied works which the 
Home Teacher is called upon to carry through 
in the course of the routine of the profession 
can be amplified even more when the relationship 
of the Home Teacher with the great majority 
of her blind people—the elderly and very old— 
is considered. While the number of blind 
children or employable blind persons may be 
comparatively few in the visiting list of the Home 
Teacher, the total number of persons for whom 
the teacher is responsible is still likely to be so 
large as to make the job a very full-time 
occupation which cannot be limited to set hours 
or set days. The Home Teacher has to be ready 
to serve the needs of those dependent on her 
services at almost any hour. The blind person 
cannot become one who is to be visited at the 
convenience of the visitor. While no one 
would suggest. that the routine of the Home 
Teaching service must be framed round the 
sometimes fanciful whim of the individual, the 
routine which is essential in the district or 
area should in the first arrangement endeavour 
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to cater for the convenience of the majority to 
be visited, and such is the nature of the work 
that the Home Teacher often has to devise a 
flexibility in routine that cannot be met by even 
the most attractive time-table of theory. 

A learned divine, seeing an unfortunate 
drunkard, is reported to have said ‘“‘ There but 
for the grace of God go I.” This sentiment is 
one which all of us engaged in welfare work 
would do well to remember from time to time. 
We must remember too that blindness, like 
many other disabilities, is rarely self-induced or 
self inflicted. Whatever the age, or circum- 
stances of the person so handicapped, the Home 
Teacher is generally one of the first outside 
contacts for the newly blind person. What a 
responsbility to face! What a difficult first 
meeting when so much of the future lies 
balanced in that short time of a first visit ! 
Only the best in person and personality is 
good enough and, even when that best has been 
fully given, the Home Teacher is the last person 
to be satisfied. Always there is the desire to do 
more, to help more and to give fuller service on 
the part of the Home Teacher. The calling 
to real welfare work presents its constant 

challenge afresh with each new person visited. 
Time and again the Home Teacher has to draw 
on all the attributes of tact, patience, cheerful- 
ness and common sense, with no small measure 
of psychology often unwittingly displayed, 
especially in finding the best approach to the 
sighted members of the blind persons’ family. 

Perhaps the greatest of all commandments 
in the Home Teachers’ creed should be “ Re- 
member at all times you are working with, as 
well as for, a fellow human being, never with a 
case.” Then the visit, the lesson, the social 
centre, the handicraft club or deaf-blind social, 
the many duties and privileges of being a servant 
to blind welfare will indeed be welfare service 
and not routine work. Underlying the calling 
of vocation and the application of the several 
requirements mentioned will be the developed 
ability to emphasise to the blind person the 
positive factors still to be contributed to the art 
of living. Re-adjustment and rehabilitation 
are no new factors in the work of the Home 
Teacher. The physical fact of blindness has 
to be met and overcome. It is a handicap 
and a nuisance but need not of necessity be an 
unsurmountable tragedy or the end of all 
things. The work of the Home Teacher in co- 
operation with all other available services is the 
work of teaching adaptation to the new sphere 
of circumstances brought about by the loss of 
sight and the art of obtaining from these 
circumstances a new fullness of living through 
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positive activities in physical, mental and 
cultural exercise, allied where possible to the 
conditions earlier familiar in the seeing world, 
enlarged by the knowledge of experience avail- 
able from the wide field of Blind Welfare. 


The art and skill of: the successful Home 
Teacher will naturally increase as in all callings, 
through the practical school of experience. But 
the standard now required of the profession by 
responsible Ministries and Authorities seeking to 
fulfil their duties adequately in schemes for 
the welfare of the blind can only be met by 
careful recruitment, selection and training of 
suitable candidates for the work. No matter 
how ardent the prospective Home Teacher may 
be, instruction from experienced workers in the 
field is now a requisite of the initial training. It 
is no longer sufficient to appoint an eager, well- 
meaning novice with the pious hope that the 
new appointment will make good. A full year’s 
training course is being prepared to meet the 
already accepted principle that such a course, 
with pre-training interviews and tests, is a 
necessity for the further satisfactory promotion 
of the Home Teaching Service in the scheme of 
Blind Welfare. The present aim is that only 
those candidates who. have completed the 
prescribed training course will be accepted for 
the 1950 Home Teachers’ Examination of the 
College of Teachers of the Blind. The course 
will include instruction in Braille, Moon, Practi- 
cal and Theoretical Knowledge of Blind Welfare, 
and legislation relevant to the candidate’s own 
country, Social Science and Home Occupations. 
Each of these stated headings have numerous 
sub-divisions, enabling the proposed course to 
afford the candidate for the Home Teaching 
Service a full opportunity to acquire accurate 
factual information and guided experience to 
form a sound basis for a successful career in a 
noble profession. 


A hundred and fifty years have witnessed the 
growth of a social service for the blind, firstly 
through voluntary organisations and the tireless 
devotion of numbers of voluntary workers and 
more recently through the happy co-operation 
of national and local government with many 
of the original voluntary bodies. The pattern 
is now being repeated in wider schemes for social 
welfare—a true tribute to the rich heritage the 
present has received from the past. Let the 
present prove itself worthy of that heritage by 
bequeathing to the future a record which will 
have emblazoned on its scrolls noble achieve- 
ments of men and women for the benefit of their 
fellows through unselfish service to the high 
calling of work for the Welfare of the Blind. 
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ABOUT BRAILLE — AND BOOKS 
MUSINGS IN MY EMBOSSED LIBRARY 


By TIMOTHEUS 


(Continued from last month’s issue) 


V. ‘‘ Fingering ’’ the Value of Words. 


The question has been asked “ Does finger- 
reading induce a higher sense of the value of 
words than the hasty, easier reading by the 
eye?’’ JI should answer, “ Very definitely, 
yes!’’ At first sight this dogmatic assertion 
may appear almost contradictory to the principle 
outlined in the last section. But it is not 
really so. 

You see, I am not now speaking of definite and 
conscious verse-form, wherein lies much of the 
difficulty of fully appreciating poetry in Braille 
(according to my own experience). 

In reading ordinary print the eye speeds on 
along the line—unless it is consciously and 
resolutely checked—a great deal faster than the 
mind can intelligently absorb the substance of 
the text. In the case of Braille, on the other 
hand (I can only speak of single-finger reading), 
the exact reverse may be found to be true: 
not infrequently the mind is actually held back 
by a hesitation of the finger over a puzzling 
symbol or some pressed or faulty dots. Every 
word or symbol—sometimes, indeed, almost 
each individual letter—requires to be consciously 
read, whereas the eye will collect an entire 
phrase or even half a sentence, as a kind of 
unit, with one all-embracing glance. 

In this way—because of, or you might say 
in spite of, the greater physical and mental 
effort required in this natural form of reading— 
the words, in a sense, stand out more promi- 
nently, and therefore tend to convey a more 
vigorous meaning to the details of the text. 


VI. Contents, Notes and Numbering. 


It is usual for a Braille work of several volumes 
to contain, in each volume, a table of contents 
of chapters and sections covering only the text 
included within that one volume. But I think 
that the first volume ought to be allowed a table 
of contents of the whole work (in addition to its 
own compass), so that the scope of the entire 
work can be presented as a unit. If you 
borrow—as I often do—only part of a long 
work from the National Library at one step, or 
purchase only a single or a few volumes at a 
time from the N.I.B., you are left in ignorance 
of the substance of the subject-heads of the 
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later chapters—unless, of course, you can get 
them read from a letterpress edition. 

Where there are any foot-notes to the text 
in the original ink-copy, I should prefer to find 
them inserted in the embossed issue as foot-notes, 
put at the bottom of the page to which they 
refer—exactly as in the printed edition, and 
with a line to separate it (or them) from the 
main text. 

But this is no more than a passing whim, 
quite unrelated to the view I hold on that 
infernal ‘“‘ paragraph’’ business. Actually, I 
think that the present arrangement for the 
treatment of text-notes (their insertion at the 
end of the paragraph or in bulk at the end of 
the volume, according to their nature, length or 
frequency), is reasonably sympathetic and 
satisfactory. 

In order to give a closer connection with the 
visibly-perused book I should, further, like all 
Braille editions to include, at the top left-hand 
corner of the numbered side of the sheet, the 
Same page-notation as in the original printed 
copy—which, indeed, is actually done in works 
in which the index has not been specially 
adjusted to suit the Braille page-numbering. 

To be even more impractical and _ senti- 
mental I should welcome numbering for every 
page. The numbering and heading of only the 
alternate pages in embossed books may, no 
doubt, be excellent common sense : but, person- 
ally, I think it positively horrid ! 


VII.—Braille in Columns. 


I’m afraid there seems no end to my impracti- 
cality and ink-print sentiment. I should very 
much like at least some Braille book-pages to 
have their blocks of text column-ly arranged. 
I know of only one Braille work—which I will 
discuss later—which adopts this (to my mind) 
most delightful arrangement. 

Nor is this thought born of sentiment alone. 
An occasional work printed in this form would do 
something to combat that deadline of monotony 
—that lifeless lack of individual ‘‘ character ”’ 
among embossed books—which is a point I 
have already tried to stress. The columns 
would also make for pleasanter and more easy 
reading, at least for the one-finger community. 
You would dispense with the long sweep-back 
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of the hand in starting each new line, even 
though you would have to be travelling back 
more frequently. Notice, please, that I’m 
not recommending that all or even a majority 
of books should be printed in this way, but it 
would certainly do something to introduce a 
touch of variety and “difference” to the 
unimaginative sameness of embossed-book 
publication. 

Oh yes, I know it would waste paper! A 
little, perhaps. But, funnily enough, in the 
case of the only work I know in Braille which 
has its material arranged in columns, this 
method has been adopted with a view to saving 
paper ! : 

Incidentally, when reading Progress, one often 
encounters such expressions as “in your 
correspondence-column ”’ or ‘“‘in the columns 
of your excellent magazine.” The expressions 
always irritate me, for, unfortunately, the pages 
of Progress are not—and, I should imagine, 
never have been—set out in columns. So what 
is the point in pretending that the journal is a 
normal magazine, printed in neat Roman type ? 
Do not the expressions introduce a gratuitous 
touch of irony ? 


VIII. Capitals. 


I come now to the use—or, rather, the almost 
total neglect—of capital letters in Braille. This 
neglect is, I think, one of the most regrettable 
departures from traditional writing and typo- 
graphical arrangement that the Braille System 
presents. 

But here again the position is quite different 
from that of the ‘three-cell’’ paragraph. 
Unfortunately, it cannot be denied that the 
general dispensing with the use of capital 
letters definitely contributes to easier and less 
disturbed reading. It is quite otherwise with 
that miserable paragraph device. 


IX. Ribbons. 


One of the minor—very minor, but none the 
less lamentable—casualties of the recent war or 
(if you prefer it), of the present economic 
stringency, is the withdrawal of the neat and 
useful little ribbon-marker in Braille books. 
Most readers, I should suppose, often use a paper- 
clip to denote the place where they left off 
reading, but the ribbon immediately located 
the actual place at which to open the book: 
indeed, in a sense, you might even claim that it 
opens the volume for you at that place. 

Nor does one mourn its loss only on grounds 
of utility. For I think that a Braille book 
without its ribbon-marker feels bare and in- 
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complete—ds if it lacked an essential finishing- 
touch, or a vital point of elegance. And this, 
in my view, is just what it does lack. 

Of course, you can make your own—I do, 
usually of string. But string is clumsy, harsh, 
essentially inelegant. 

Ye who rule the production of our books— 
Oh, give us back our ribbons when ye can ! 


X. Recognising Old Friends. 


Quite recently I was asked to what extent— 
and how—I can still identify my letterpress 
books. 

For two or three years after the coming of 
blindness I could locate by memory the position, 
and recognise by feel almost every volume in 
my attic library. Only very occasionally was 
my diagnosis wrong. 

But eight years of unseeing have left their 
mark. of rust upon the memory. I went in 
to-day, braving the dust of one-twelfth of a 
century which has collected there. I pulled out 
several books, taken from widely different 
quarters of the long tunnel-like chamber. 
In quite two cases out of three I was unsuccessful 
in identifying them. Moreover, I have partly 
forgotten what is there; and, had it not been 
that the books were very well classified before 
the darkness came, I would now have but little 
idea where any book could be. 

As to how I identify such books as [ still 
unfailingly can, many elements combine to 
assist. First, of course, their position in the 
general classification. You might have two 
books of similar size and binding. But their 
positions would tell you whether this given book 
was a Life of George Borrow or a History of 
Monastic Orders. 

The enormous variation in size and make-up 
of ordinary books also assists greatly in their 
blind identification. 

The texture of the binding is naturally very 
helpful. But what is still more contributory 
to recognition are peculiar features—a loose or 
irregular leaf, a well-remembered rift or rent or 
roughness in some part of the casing, some 
enclosure that had been left inside, years ago, 
and never subsequently removed, details of 
tooling, and so on. 

But when all has been analysed, it is, I 
suppose, a combination of all of these, related 
to the remembered general appearance in the 
past and the whole “feel’”’ of the book that 
really give the true clue to its identity. Ina 
single phrase, then, it is “old association "’— 
sometimes, alas, become a little rusty—that 
brings a happy, if inevitably a wistful, recogni- 
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tion to one’s more intimate book-friends of the 
days of sight. May that rust, though it must 
needs remorselessly continue its canker, never 
complete its work of dissolving from the 
memory altogether such general “feel” of 
recognition that as yet survives ! 

Before closing this wandering preamble and 
getting down to the discussion of individual 
books in Braille, there is one other general 
point that I should like to mention. It is the 


Index of a book. There are few non-fictional 
works that do not require or would not be 
made the more serviceable by an index, and the 
completest possible one at that. Owing, how- 
ever, to the greatly increased difficulty of 
“ slancing through ”’ a text you cannot see, it is 
even more desirable that an embossed work 
should, wherever possible, be provided with the 
best cross-section index. To this point I shall 
make further reference later. 


(To be continued.) 


MY WHITE STICK 


By FLORENCE BELCHER 
(who vs blind) 


That on a tree once grew, 
I'd bless the day you came my way 
Because—I never knew. 


| NEVER knew, my trim white stick 


For long I laid you quite aside ; 
To use—I had no mind, 

I did not want the world to know 
That I was going blind. 


But dimmer yet, and dimmer still, 
And great became my need, 

At last I took you, and behold, 
The world was changed indeed. 


The sun shone bright, my heart grew light, 
Of aid, there seemed no end, 

For every casual passer-by 

Became a would-be friend. 


A thousand hands were there to help, 
A thousand eyes to view, 

That I should know the way to go, 
And all—because of you. 


And every day you clear my way 
As on through life I go, 

In every place I find a space, 
For seeing you—they know. 


And as we stand at kerb and wait 

To cross the busy street, 

I know that some kind friend will come 
And guide my wavering feet. 


For giver and receiver both 

To each a warmth impart, 

The helping hand, the kindly word, 
Are sponsored from the heart. 


A thousand thanks, my trim white stick, 
I’ll keep you near at hand, . 

For there are few on seeing you 

That will not understand. 


But—you are white and need the light, 
By night we do not roam, 

Our hours are spent in quiet. content 
When we are safe—at home. 


OBITUARY 


We deeply regret to announce the deaths of :— 

F. W. Jj. Jackson, M.A., F.C.A., senior partner 
in the firm of Jackson, Pixley & Co., the auditors 
of the National Institute for the Blind. 
He was personally responsible for the audit 
of the Institute’s accounts for many years, 
having taken it over when his father retired. 
There has thus been a long association of the 
Jackson family with the Institute and in con- 
sequence, Mr. Jackson was more than an 
auditor; he was extremely interested in the 
work of the Institute and in Blind Welfare 
generally. 

Miss Alice Isobel Andrew, at Barnstaple, 
aged 55. A Home Teacher on the staff of the 
Devon County Association for the Blind for 
over 24 years, she devoted the whole of her time 
and energies to her work. A woman of out- 
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standing personality, she was a born Home 
Teacher and greatly beloved by all her blind 
people and a large circle of friends and voluntary 
helpers. Her passing is a great loss to the 
Association. 


J. R. Anthony, a former Worcester solicitor, 
for many years a member of Worcester City 
Council, and a life governor of Worcester College 
for the Blind. 


Mrs. Frances Olive Taylor, a voluntary 
representative of the Hertfordshire Society for 
the Blind in the St. Alban’s district. She learnt 
Braille in order to correspond with her many 
blind friends. 


Mrs. Alice David, of West Drayton. Blind 


herself, she was a devoted worker for the blind, 
especially for the Sunshine Homes for Blind 
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Babies, ad by her wish donations, instead of 
floral tributes, amounting to nearly £20 have 
been handed to the National Institute for the 
Sunshine Homes. Mrs. David also contributed 
many articles of clothing and scarves knitted 
by herself to the Leprosy Association. 


The Rev. Ernest Chitty, at Auckland, New 
Zealand. Blind from infancy, he became a 
Master of Arts, a scholar in Greek and Hebrew, 
a deacon of the Church and a musician of con- 
siderable ability. Born in 1883, he learned to 
read and write at the Royal Victorian Institute 
for the Blind in Melbourne. He completed his 
primary education at the Jubilee Institute in 
Auckland, and proceeded to Auckland Univer- 
sity College, where, it is believed, he was the 
first blind New Zealander to secure the M.A. 
Ordained in 1909, he was a curate at Newton, 
Devonport, Ponsonby, Grey Lynn, and St. 
Mary’s Cathedral. His connection with the 
Institute for the Blind as a teacher and organ 
instructor continued for 20 years. ‘‘ Our friend 
was one of the best known and most loved men 
in this city,” said the Rev. Lionel O’S. Beere, 
in an address at the funeral service. ‘‘ Indeed, 
I have heard him spoken of with respect all 
over the North and South Islands...” 

He will be sorely missed by all those who have 
been helped by his ministry and by the example 
of his ever cheerful and delightful character. 
He was a man with a deep spiritual life and a 
strong faith, which were apparent to all. Behind 
it all, too, there lay the inspiration of a Christian 
home, in which he was the happy husband, 
father and grandfather.” 


PERSONALIA 


On 30th September a party was held at the 
offices of the Greater London Fund for the Blind 
to say farewell to Miss Doris SINCLAIR, who was 
retiring from the Deputy Secretaryship of the 
G.L.F. after over 30 years’ devoted service 
to the blind with the National Institute and the 
G.L.F. A cheque was presented to her on 
behalf of the Committee of the G.L.F. and a 
silver cake-dish and vases from her colleagues 
on the staff. 

On 11th October Miss Sinclair was married 
to Mr. G. A. MunGavin, and carried with her 


the best wishes of her past and _ present 


colleagues for hcr future happiness. 
* * * 


Mr. C. Rowsorrom has been appointed 
Assistant Secretary to Mr. Alfred E. Ledger, 
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Superintendent and Secretary of the Norwich 
Institution for the Blind. Mr. Rowbottom 
comes from Henshaw’s Institution for the 
Blind, Manchester, where he gained considerable 
experience in workshops and all branches of 
Blind Welfare. During the war he served as a 
navigator in Bomber Command. 
ae x x 

In recognition of 25 years’ faithful service as 
“Minstrel”? of the Lord Derby Lodge of the 
R.A.O.B., Lancaster and District Province, 
Bro. SIDNEY DAvVIEs, R.O.H., a well known local 
blind pianist, of Whalley Road, Lancaster, has 
been presented with an electric time-piece by. 
the Brethren. 

x x x 

Mr. ALBERT HARLAND has retired from the 
chairmanship of the Royal Sheffield Institution 
for the Blind. Mr. Harland, who has held the 
position since 1929, will be succeeded by Mr. 
ROBERT HARGREAVES, vice-chairman and hon. 
secretary since April, this year. 

In recognition of his services during the past 
Ig years the Board have asked Mr. Harland to 
accept the position of patron in place of the late 
Earl Fitzwilliam. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND, 
224, Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BRAILLE MUSIC. 


The prices of the following pieces of music are net, 
and represent a fraction only. of the actual cost of 


production. 
Organ: cts t 
18927. Bach—Trioin G, Vol. 9, No.8 .. 0 6 
18179 Bossi (arr. by)—Aria da Chiesa (Anony- 
mous) .. Onno 
18180 Pescetti—Allegro (arr. by, Bossi) 2) oO 
Piano: 
19923 Associated Board of the Royal Academy 
and Royal College of Music—Grade t 
(Primary), Lists A and B 1 6 
18133 Ireland, J.—Equinox ‘ o 6 
t9916 Lincke, P.—Amina (Egyptian Serenade) o 6 
19917 Scott-Wood, G.—Shy Serenade. o 6 
19908 Warlock, Peter—Capriol Suite (arr by 
Maurice Jacobson) J's ' TG 
Dance: 
19922 Berk, Capano and Freedman—Heart- 
breaker, Song Fox- Trot : o 6 
20033 Green, P.—Romance from * The Magic 
Bow ” (based on a Theme by Paga- ; 
nini) o 6 
20034 Livingston, eae d Give a Million To- : 
morrows, Song-Waltz o 6 
20035 Morgan, R., and Stuart, ee So Tired, 
Song Fox- Trot : o 6 
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Songs: 
19915 Head, Michael—The pag of a maid, 
B: F—G! DiS 
Schumann—Dichterliebe, “Song C ‘ycle— 
19868 ‘Twas in the Icvely month of } * May (Im 
wunderschénen Monat ne E minor: 
E—F' natural . iss eee 
19869 From out my tears are ‘springing (Aus 
meinen Tranen spriessen), G: E—Ct o 6 
19870 The Rose and the Lily (Die Rose, die 
Lilie), C; C—D? Ae tb eon dt Og aad 
Three-Part Song: 
18173 Bridge, Frank—Lullaby (Female Voices) 1 0 


Reprints. 
Song Books: 
18656 Nursery Rhymes, Set to Old-Fashioned 


Tunes a seat 26 
F253 Fraser- Simson—Fourteen. Songs from 
‘ When we were very young ”’ Pg Pere 2 
Songs: e 
1486 Handel—Why do _ the Nations? 
(‘‘ Messiah’) . ." on 60 1H 
1490 | know that my Redeemer liveth 
(“ Messiah ’)~ .. A ae ras nat et 
3435 Ireland, J. Sea Fever .. bs ve O76 


BRAILLE BOOKS. 


Blind Institutions and blind individuals in the British 
Empire are allowed two-thirds discount on the prices 
given. All books are in Grade 2 Interpoint Standard 
English Braille, large size, paper covers, unless other- 
wise stated. 


Braille Instruction Books: 
20017 Brawle Key to the Exercises and Appendix 
of the New Braille Primer. This Braille Key 
was formerly included in the letterpress 
edition, but is now issued separately from the 
revised letterpress edition published in 
September. Interlined. Pampblet. 3s. F.30. 
Fiction: 
-19839-43 Finch’s Fortune, by Mazo de la Roche. A 
further section of the famous Whiteoaks 
chronicle of Canadian family life through 
several generations of which ‘ Jalna” and 
‘“ Whiteoaks ” have already been published 
in Braille. 5 vols. 7s. per vcl. F.336. 
19850-2 Boule de Suif and Other Stories, by Guy de 
Maupassant, translated by H. N. P. Sloman. 
These short stories and sketches exemplify 
the mastery of farce, comedy, tragedy, satire, 
wit, humour, and the creation of atmos- 
phere, which stamp de Maupassant as an 
immortal in tnis genre cf literature. 3 vols. 
6s, per vol. F.175. 


Religious and Devotional—Hymns: 


19949-51 The Daily Service Hymns for Schools, edited 
by Percy Dearmer, Ralph Vaughan Williams, 


Martin Shaw and G. W. Briggs. This series 


of Hymns has won an established position and 
been welcomed by Anglicans, Free Church- 
men and teachers alike, “and officially adopted 
by many Education Authorities, All lovers 
of hymnology will also welcome it as it 
contains many beautiful but little known 
hymns. Intermediate size, Interlined. 3 vols. 
5s. per vol. F.144. 


Fortheoming Panda: 
19973-4 No. 116. Every Good Deed, by Dorothy 


Whipple. This quiet story is an intimate 
creation ; its characters and atmosphere are 
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complete, and the two Miss Tophams whom 


many dubbed fools, are two of the author’s 
most lovable people. 2 vols. Is. net. 


BRAILLE ANNUALS. 


Strictly limited editions of the following Braille 
Annuals are being published early in December. 
Orders for copies should be sent now and will be met in 
strict rotation until the editions are exhausted. Cash 


should accompany order. Sind 
20010 Christmas Annual, 1948 net o 6 
20011 Scripture Text Calendar, Daily, 1949 5.6 
20012 Almanac, 1949 .. nc ig SeeeO 
20013 Scripture Union Portions, 1949. 0 9 
20014 Pocket Date Calendar, 1949 o 6 


20015 Diary, 1949. Large size, 6% in. by 5 in. 
Net Guy 
20016 Diary, 1949. Small size, 5 in. by. 4in.net o I$ 
Churchman’s Almanack (price not yet fixed). 


BRAILLED CHRISTMAS CARDS. 


The National Institute has been able to obtain an 
allocation of Christmas Cards, and these are now being 
Brailled. Prices will range from 44d. to Is. a card. 


FORTHCOMING BRAILLE BOOKS. 


Below is a further list of Braille books in course of 
preparation, supplementing the list given in the 
September 15th issue of THE NEw BEAcon. Customers 
who do not wish at the moment to commit themselves 
to a definite order should state that an order is pro- 
visional ; later, when prices are fixed, the Institute will 
advise these customers immediately prior to publication 
and ask for a confirmation of the order. All orders 
should’ be clearly marked ‘‘ Advance Order.” 


Fiction: Vols. 
The Empty Room, Charles Morgan .. iy I 
Silver Nutmeg, Norah Lofts .. rt *, 6 
Most Secret, Nevil Shute m? - et 4 

Games: 

International Laws of Contract Bridge 
(Revised Edition) .. obi “ie Ks I 

Plays: 

Night at an Inn, Lord Dunsany—-With Acting © 
Parts si ; : 2 

Poetry: 

The Island, Francis Brett Young .. es 5 

Sociology: 

Regulations under the National Assistance 
Act 


ee I 
. (pamphlet ; 
MOON BOOKS. 
4912-4916 Labours of Hercules, by Agatha Christie. 
5 vols. Grade 2 Moon. 5s. per volume 
net. 
Moon Annuals. 


Daily Text Calendar, 1949 Price Is. each. 


Pocket Date Calendar, 1949 a as) ee 
Christmas Cards. (Centenary 
1948, Wording), 4 varieties .. ut. a0. pen eara 


All Prices Net. 


ADDITIONS TO LIBRARIES. 
STUDENTS’ LIBRARY. 


Biography: Vols. 
Abraham, Gerald. Rimsky-Korsakov. 2 
Belloc-Lowndes, Mrs. Where Love and Friend- 
ship Dwell : say 3 
Butterfield, H. Napoleon 2 
Collingwood, R. G. An Autobiography 2 


a 


Hastings, Lewis. Dragons are Extra .. 
Joly, Henri. Saint Ignatius of Loyola. . 
Robertson, Edith A. Francis Xavier 
Seaver, George. Albert Schweitzer 
Thomas, Henry, and Thomas, D. L. 
Biographies of Great Scientists ’ 
Thomas, Henry, and Thomas, D. L. Living 
Biographies of Great Philosophers... 
Thomas, Henry, and Thomas, D. L. Living 
Biographies of Great Composers ce 
Truax, Rhoda. 
Various Authors. 


Living 


Joseph Lister 
Reshaping Man’s Heritage. 


Classics: 


Hayes, B. H., and Meson. W.F. Tutorial Latin 
Grammar 

Madeley, Walter 
Against Catiline 


Education: 
Comerford, John. Health the Unknown 
Dent, H.C. To be a Teacher 
Dent, H.C. British Education . ‘ 
Frankenburg, Mrs. S. Common Sense in the 
Nursery . ie ae 
Stationery Office. 


French: 
Racine. 
Saurat, Denis. 

History: 
Cadoux, Cecil John. 

Netherlands ‘ 
Einstein, Lewis. Historical Change 
Nicolson, Harold. Congress of Vienna, The. 
(A study in Allied Unity, 1812-1822) .. 
Quinn, D. B. Raleigh and the British Empire. 
Rowse, A. L. Use of History, The. ; 
Sitwell, Edith. Fanfare for Elizabeth. 

Law: - 

Cross, Rupert, and Jones, P. eo 
duction to Criminal Law, An ; 

Literary Criticism: 

Caudwell, Christopher. MUlusion and Reality .. 

Dickens, Charles. Pictures from Italy.. 

Orwell, George. Critical Essays 

Pritchett, V. 5. Living Novel;*The .. 

Rolland, Romain (ed.). ea SSatgae a of 
Rousseau. . uf ; 

Miscellaneous: 

Belloc-Lowndes, 
minster .. 

MacDonald, Malcolm. Canadian North 

Moore, John. Portrait of Elmbury 

Morley, E. V. My One Contribution to Chess. 

Reed, A. H. Story of New Zealand, The 

Stravinsky, Igor. Poetics of Music 

Philosophy : 

Coates, J. B. Leaders of Modern Thought 
Cornford, C. R. From Religion to Philosophy. . 
Huxley, Aldous. Perennial Philosophy, The. 
Russell, Bertrand. Fines! of Western Philo- 
‘sophy : 
Plays: 
Shaw, Bernard. Getting Married 
Shaw, Bernard. Arms and the Man 
Political : 
Britisn Survey Pamphlet. Leninism 
Brogan, Colm. Our New Masters 
Clarke, John J. Outlines of Central Govern: 
ment 
Connolly, Cyril. 
Parker, John. 


(ed.). Cicero’s Orations 


oehonl Bi et 


Iphigénie 
Modern Preach et sace 
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Mrs. Merry Wives of West- 


Condemned Playground, The 
Labour Marches On wt 
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Psychology: 
Brown, J. A. C. Distressed Mind, The. . 
Brown, William. Personality and Religion 
Jung, C.G. Essays on Contemporary Events. 


McKenzie, John F. Nervous Disorders and 
Character a * i is = 
Montessori, Maria. Secret of Childhood ei 
Young, Kirkball. Handbook of Social Psy- 
chology fA an Af os 
Science : 


Ridley, G. N. Mann: The Verdict of Science.. 
Walker, Kenneth. Physiology of Sex, The .. 
Woodward, Sir Arthur S. Earliest Srepcraipociad 
The , 
Sociology: 
de Roussy de Sales, 
morrow, The oe 
Reaveley, Constance, 
Democracy and Industry : 
Wilson, Francesca M. Aftermath 
Spanish: 
Chown, Horace. 
learning Spanish 
Theology: 
Bullett, Gerald. 
Harkness, Georgia. 


Raoul. Making of To- 


and Winnington, J. 
Hispanophone Method for 


Tne Testament of Light ; 
Dark Night of the Soul .. 


5.P.C.K. .The Lambeth Conference, 1948... 
Peake. Commentary on the Bible. Isaiah 

1-39 me re Ne os 4h is 
Peake. Commentary on the Bible. Isaiah 

40-66 a: ‘ oy ge Age We 
Peake. Commentary on the Bible. Jeremiah 

and Lamentations : sf ie 
Peake. Commentary on the Bible. Ezekiel .. 
Peake. Commentary on the Bible. Daniel .. 
Peers, E, Allison. Spirit of Flame. . (A emney 


of St. John of the Cross) : 
Ramsey, A. R. Resurrection of Christ, Phare 
Sayers, Dorothy L. Unpopular Opinions 
Taylor, Vincent. Forgiveness and Reconcilia- 
tion 
Wand, J. W. Vet “God and Goodness 


TALKING BOOKS LIBRARY. 


Vols. 


2 


2 


eh W 
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PUBLISHED BY THE SOUND RECORDING COMMITTEE : 


Fiction: Records. 
Beresford, J. D. The Prisoner 18 
Meynell, Viola. First Love and other stories 19 
Murray, D.L. Enter Three Witches. 23 
Symons, Julian. A Man Called Jones 9 
Vachell, Horace Annesley. Eve’s Apples 12 
Walsh, Maurice. The Spanish Lady.. 17 

Non-Fiction : 

Baerlein, Henry. Leaves in the Wind 22 
Firbank, Thomas. I Bought a Mountain 12 
MacQueen-Pope, W. Carriages at Eleven .. 28 
Nichols, Beverley. A Thatched Roof 17 
Nixon, Edna. John Hilton 28 
NATIONAL LIBRARY FOR THE BLIND, 

35, Great Smith Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 
and 5, St. John’s Street, Manchester, 3. 
ADDITIONS 
Fiction : Vols. 
Armstrong, Thomas. King Cotton 22 
Buckley, Eunice. Family from Vienna 4 
Christie, Agatha. The Hollow . 3 


Dale, Margaret. 
up Your Stocking, by Peter Paul O’Mara 


New and Lovely, with Hang 
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Vols. 
Gilbert, Anthony. Don’t Open the Door ! 
Graeme, Bruce. Seven Clues in Search of a 
Crime q a ar xd sf a 
Greig, Maysie. Reluctant Millionaire . 
Hare, Cyril. With a Bare Bodkin 
Keyes, F. Parkinson. River Road 
Leslie, Doris. The Peverills at a 
Lewis, C. S. That Hideous Strength .. 
Pettigrew, H. B. Mystery at ‘“ The Syca- 
mores ">: 3 
Pritchett, V..S. It May Never ‘Happen (short 
stories) .. 3 
Seton, Anya. My Theodosia. 6 
Warren, James. No Sleep at All : 4 
Richard Hughes, Rhys Davies, Arthur Machen, 
and others. Welsh Short Stories 6 
Religion: 
Fosdick, Harry Emerson. Great Time to be 
Alive 5 
r.c. Knox, Ronald. In Soft Garments 4 
Wand, J. W.C. New Testament Letters 4 
Sociology : 
Brogan, D. W.. American Problem 4 
Hicks, J. R. Social Framework < TO OH iy 
Hoare, Sir Samuel (Viscount Templewood). 
Ambassador on Special Mission HEE 7 
Price, Willard. Son of Heaven. cae | 
Ward, Barbara. Democracy East and West , - 
Welles, Sumner. Time for Decision 9 
Natural Science: 
Benchley, Belle J. My Friends, the Apes 5 
Lewis, Ernest. In Search of the Gyr-Falcon. 3 
Sackville-West, V. bene Notes in War- 
time : § I 
Useful Arts: 
Frankenburg, Mrs. S. Common Sense in the 
Nursery 4 
Fine Arts: 
Geissmar, Berta. Baton and the Jackboot 8 
Poetry: 
Roberts, Michael (Editor). Faber Book on 
Modern Verse i cf r ‘aa | 
Belles Lettres: 
Jameson Storm. a Mesertae of Mary aia ba 
Russell ‘ 5 
Mossingham, H. Tr "Where Man Belongs 5 
Meynell, Esther. Cottage Tale. a 4 
Moore, John. Portrait of Elmbury 4 
History : 
Vermeil, Edmond. Germany’s Three Reichs... 9 
Willison, George F. Saints and Strangers 9 
War, 1939-45: 
Ensor, R. C. K. Miniature History of the War 2 
Gunther, John. D Day. 34 5 
Karski, Jan. Story of a Secret State .. 8 
By Her sgt Silver Phantom: H.MS. 
Aurora ; f a i 2 
British Topography : 
Lofthouse, Jessica. Three Rivers 5 
Thomas, Sir William Beach. Countryman’s Ss 
Creed oe ig +2 + 7 4 
Travel: 
Downes, P. G. Sleeping Island. eS 
Fothergill, C. F. Doctor in Many Countries Ce alan 
Payne, Robert. Chungking Diary rates 


Biography: 
Brown, Hilton. Rudyard Kipling 
Coupland, Sir Reginald. Raffles of Singapore. 
Dark, Sidney. Wilson Carlile .. : 
Feiling, Keith. Neville Chamberlain 
Hughes, Spike. Opening Bars .. 
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Vels. 
Lane, Margaret. Tale of Beatrix Potter 3 
Maclean, Norman. Former Days 3 
Montevans, Admiral Lord. Adventurous wea 5 
Nixon, Edna. John Hilton : he oc 
Tweedsmuir, Lady. John Buchan 5 


Collective Biography: 
Stebbins, Lucy and Richard Poate. The 
Trollopes i a Ae iS er: 


Juvenile : 
Blyton, Enid. Mr. Galliano’s Circus .. 3 
Brent-Dyer, E. M. Highland Twins at the 
Chalet School .. a 4 
Hadath, Gunby. Blue Berets gna’ 
Hallack, Cecily. All About Selina 2 


Grade 1: 
Bone, David. The Bisbouniee (selections 

from) wk sa i 
Collins, C. A. and Charles Dickens. Trial for 

Murder .. \4 ae I 


Dale, Margaret. ‘New and ‘Lovely (from 
“ Woman’s Weekly ’’) ro “3 sg I 
Jacobs, W. W. Monkey’s Paw .. I 
James, M. R. Martin’s Close .. Z 
O’Mara, Peter Paul. Hang up Your Stocking I 
Oppenheim, E. Phillips. Mr: Mirakel . MPT 
Raine, Allen. Mr. Berwen Banks 6 
Swan, Annie S. 
British Pluck Sats i : 
Enough for One F ng | d+ 
Missing—Believed Killed : I 
Prince of Slackers, with Lambs of Paradise. i 
Twilight on the River, with ‘“‘ As One Whom 


His Mother Comforted ts ; I 
William’s Womenfolk, vritht: Sufficient mh 

Finish It a i ah : I 
Youth at the Prow 2 # 2 ne I 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF THE BLIND 
(LONDON BRANCH) 


The following is a list of social functions planned for — 
the evenings of the dates specified :— 
27th November ,Concert by the Mary Ward Choir, 
‘conducted by Laurie Bolt, to be given 
in the Armitage Hall, N.1.B., Great 
Portland Street, W.1. 

18th December It is hoped to have a Christmas Party, 
at which a play will be performed by 
Branch members. There will also be 

: party games, etc. 

29th January Whist Drive, with cash prizes. 

26th February The Committee hope to -be able to 
arrange a concert, with singers, instru- 
mentalists, a sketch, and other enter- 
tainers. 

20th March Whist enthusiasts are again catered for, 
with cash prizes. 

A cordial invitation to all these functions is extended 
to members and friends. 

For Whist Drives a charge of two shillings is made, 
which includes refreshments. 

The Social Secretary, Miss Radstone, 88, Cambridge 
Gardens, W.10, will be glad to answer all enquiries. 
She can be contacted at LADbroke 4241 any evening 
after 6 p.m. ; 

The Social Committee would be grateful for the co- 
operation of members in circularising the Federation’s 
future activities. 
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AN INVITATION is given for those who love children 
to help the blind Arab children in Bethlehem whose 
position at the moment is very precarious. Particulars 
will be sent on request. The Secretary, The Lovell 
Society for the Blind of Palestine, 250, Coastal 
tere ae 172, Buckingham Palace Road, London, 

.W.I. 


THE DEAF-BLIND 
An Appeal made by the National Deaf-Blind Helpers’ 
League 

Totally deaf, and totally blind. It makes you pause; 
it makes you wonder ; and it makes you think. 

And if you know, as we know, of the many hundreds 
of men and women who spend every day of their lives 
without either sight or sound for companionship, then. . 
it makes you marvel. 

The world is as full of quiet, unspectacular courage 
as ever it was, and for years now, the National Deaf- 
Blind Helpers’ League has been able, through your 
good will, to remember the loneliest of its members by 
some little gift; at a time of general rejoicing, the 
sense of isolation is often accentuated. 

Please, then, through your generous gift help us to 
transmit something of the warmth of Christmas or, 
better still, allow us to put you in touch with someone 
who needs your service and your friendship. 

All donations will be gratefully acknowledged and 
should be sent to Mrs. L. Johnson, Hon. General 


_ Secretary, 40, Green Road, Hall Green, Birmingham, 28. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


ADVERTISING RaTEs: Is. 6d. A LINE (MINIMUM 55.) 


HOME TEACHER required by the Edinburgh & 
South-East Scotland Society for Teaching the Blind. 
Salary {£325 p.a. rising to £500 p.a. Applications, 


_ stating age, qualifications and experience accompanied 


by recent testimonials to the Superintendent, 4, 


Coates Crescent, Edinburgh, 3. 


CHALFONT COLONY SCHOOLS FOR EPILEPTICS 
(Recognised by the Ministry of Education). Wanted as 


soon as possible owing. to increased numbers (1) 


TEACHER for JUNIOR MIXED Class. 


Qualified INFANTS or FROEBEL TRAINED 
TEACHER, or (2) Qualified and experienced WOMAN 
Ability to 
play piano desirable but not essential. Burnham 
Special Schools Scale. For forms of application and 
further particulars of pest apply to Head Mistress, 
Chalfont Colony Schools, Chalfont St. Peter, Bucks. 


SOCIETY TO HELP CIVILIAN BLIND 

QUALIFIED Male Craft Instructor required for 
INSTITUTE FOR BLIND WORKERS, _ 38-40, 
ANDERSON STREET, JOHANNESBURG. Salary 
Scale: £360 by £30—£420, plus Cost-of-Living. 
Applications with copies of testimonials and quali- 
fications to be submitted to The Secretary, P.O. Box 
2725, Johannesburg. Preference given to ex- 
volunteers. 


CITY AND COUNTY OF NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE 

Applications are invited for the appointment of a 
female Home Teacher of the Blind. Salary, if certi- 
ficated, in accordance with Grade A.P.T. 1 of the 


Scale of Salaries of the National Joint Council. The 
successful applicant will be required to pass a medical 


examination. 

Form of application may be obtained from the 
Chief Welfare Officer, Welfare Offices, 127, Pilgrim 
Street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 1, 


November 15th, 1948 | 


THE ROYAL LEICESTER, LEICESTERSHIRE & 
RUTLAND (INCORPORATED) INSTITUTION FOR 
THE BLIND 


HOME TEACHER OF THE BLIND. Applications 
are invited for the position of sighted Female Home 
Teacher of the Blind, for duty in City of Leicester. 
Salary, if certificated, will be in accordance with grade 
1, A.P.T. division of the National Joint Council. The 
appointment is subject to medical examination. 

Applications in applicants’ own handwriting, ac- 
companied by copies of not more than two recent 
testimonials, stating age, experience and qualifications, 
must be received by :— 

The Secretary, 
Royal Institution for the Blind, 
50, Granby Street, 
Leicester, 
not later than November 30th. 


WILTSHIRE ASSOCIATION FOR THE CARE OF 
THE BLIND. 
HOME FOR THE BLIND. 


Applications are invited for the post of resident 
Assistant Matron for a Home for 15 aged blind persons 
shortly to be opened in Swindon. Applicants should 
be over the age of 25 years preferably, with some 
nursing experience. Salary £130 p.a., rising to £175 p.a., 
plus board and residence. 

Applications, stating age, experience and qualifica- 
tions, and accompanied by copies of two recent 
testimonials, to be forwarded not later than the 15th. 
December, 1948, to The Secretary, Wiltshire Association ° 
for the Care of the Blind, 1a, Market Place, Devizes, - 
Wilts. 


THE BIRMINGHAM ROYAL INSTITUTION FOR 
THE BLIND. 
Home Teacher (Sighted) for Deaf-Blind. 

Applications are invited from persons fitted by 
qualifications or experience to deal exclusively with 
deaf-blind. Salary £390 to £435 p.a. 

Apply, stating age, qualifications and experience, 
with copies of two recent testimonials to General 
Supt. and Sec., Court Oak Road, Harborne, Birming- 
ham 17. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE SOCIETY FOR THE BLIND 
require a Working Matron for Home for 12 blind men 
and women. Applicants should be able to cook—z2 
Domestic Helps kept. Wages from £208 per annum, 
plus Board, Lodgings and Laundry. 


WORKING FOREMAN required for small coir mat 
department with a view to development. Must have 
full knowledge of the work, five-day week, superan- 
nuable. State age, experience and salary, to the 
Manager, The Royal Aberdeen Asylum for the Blind, 
50, Huntly Street, Aberdeen. 


Position required as MATRON or ASSISTANT of a 
HOME FOR BLIND PERSONS. Over 20 years’ ex- 
perience of working for the Blind, and approximately 
2 years as Matron of the Norwich Blind Institution, 
up to the end of October, 1948. Excellent reference, 
reply in writing to:—Miss M. G.’ B. Snowden, 68, 
Susans Road, Eastbourne, Sussex. 


Applications are invited for the appointment as 
HOME TEACHER FOR THE BLIND IN NORTH 
DEVON. Applicant, who must be sighted, and able 
to drive a car, should hold the certificate of the College 
of Teachers of the Blind, and be prepared to live in 
North Devon. Salary in accordance with Grade 1 of 
the Administrative, Professional and Technical Division 
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of the Joint Council Scale, i.e., £390 to-£435 p.a. . Full 
particulars may be obtained from the County Blind 
Welfare Officer, 3, Manston Terrace, Exeter, to whom 
application should be made as soon as possible. 


BIRMINGHAM ROYAL INSTITUTION FOR THE 
BLIND 


Junior School, Lickey Grange, Nr. Bromsgrove. 
‘Qualified Assistant Mistress or Master required 
(resident or non-resident). Previous experience in a 
similar Special School not essential. Valuable opportu- 
nity for Teachers with broad interests. Burnham 


Scale salary with two additional. increments for work : 


_ in Special School, together with increment for Diploma 
of College of Teachers of the Blind when obtained 
(within three years of appointment). Applications to 
reach the General Superintendent & Secretary, Court 
Oak Road, Harborne, Birmingham, 17, as soon as 
possible. 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY COUNCIL. 
WELFARE DEPARTMENT. 

Home Teacher for the Blind required to serve in 
Area No. 3, comprising Boroughs of Hornsey and 
Tottenham. Should possess Home Teacher’s Certificate 
of the College of Teachers of ‘the Blind, or obtain it 
within two years of appointment. Failure to obtain 
certificate will normally terminate the appointment, 
unless County Council otherwise decides. Salary 
certificated A.P.T. Div. Grade I, £420 p.a., rising by 
£15 annually to £465 p.a.if over 26 years. Uncertificated, 
Misc. Div. Grade 1, £345 p.a., rising by annual incre- 
ments of £15 to £390 p.a., if over 26 years. Applications, 
stating age, qualifications, experience, with names and 
addresses of three referees, to the undersigned (C/W) 
within seven days (quoting F72). N.B.—Canvassing 
disqualifies. 


C. W. RADCLIFFE, 
Clerk of the County Council. 
Middlesex Guildhall, 
S.W.1. 


HOME TEACHERS’ EXAMINATION, 1949. Candi- 
dates desiring instruction and guidance to assist them 
‘to obtain the Certificate of the College are invited to 
apply for details of a Correspondence Course. Refresher 
Courses in Braille and Professional Knowledge a 
speciality. Numerous successes gained in past 
Examinations. -Enclose 24d. stamp for reply. H. N. 
Vickerstaff, Birmingham Royal Institution for the 
Blind, Court Oak Road, Harborne, Birmingham, 17. 


HENSHAW’S INSTITUTION FOR THE BLIND, 
OLD TRAFFORD, MANCHESTER, 16 
QUALIFIED ASSISTANT MASTER, Resident or 
Non-Resident, required for this Secondary Modern 
Special School. Ability to take Physical Training with 

boys a recommendation. 

Previous experience of Blind desirable but not 
essential. Salary in accordance with Burnham Scale 
with Special Schools increments and additional in- 
crement if teacher appointed holds or obtains College 
of Teachers of the Blind Diploma.. 

Applications with copies of 3 testimonials to the 
Superintendent and Secretary as soon as possible. 


OO 
CORNWALL COUNTY ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
rere BLIND 

Applications are invited for appointment as Home 
Teachers for the Blind (sighted). Salary if holding the 
Certificate of Home Teaching of the College of Teachers 
of the Blind will be in accordance with Grade 1 A,PsTs 
1.€., £390 to £435 per annum, 


BEACON q 


The Association are prepared to consider applicants 
who do not possess the Home Teaching certificate 
provided that they have a genuine interest in Blind 
Welfare Work. Uncertificated Teachers salary £240 
per annum. The _ successful candidates would be 
required to pass a medical examination. ; 

Applications stating age, qualifications and 
experience, accompanied by copies of three recent 
testimonials, should be forwarded to The Secretary, 
Miss W. M. Barker, Tregye Cottage, Devoran, Nr. 
Truro. 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF READING. 

BLIND PERSONS ACT, 1920. 
APPOINTMENT OF HOME TEACHER AND 
SUPERVISOR. 

Applications are invited for the post of a female 
(sighted) Home Teacher and Visitor of blind persons, 
and Supervisor of the Blind Home Workers in Reading, . 
at a salary in accordance with Grade 1 A.P.T. Division 
(£390 per annum, rising, subject to satisfactory service, 
by annual increments of £15 to a maximum of £435 
per annum). 

Applicants must have knowledge of handicrafts 
suitable for blind persons, of home workers’ trades and 
of Braille, and also an ability to teach. 

The appointment (which will be terminable by one 
month’s notice, in writing, on either side), will be 
subject to (a) the Local Government Superannuation 
Act, 1937 (the successful candidate must pass a medical 
examination), and (b) the National Scheme of Conditions 
of Service. 

Applications in the candidate’s own handwriting, 
endorsed ‘‘ Home Teacher and Visitor,” stating age, 
experience and qualifications, with the date when her 
services would be available (and giving the names of 
three persons to whom reference can be made), must be 
delivered to me not later than the 30th November, 1945. 

Canvassing, directly or indirectly, will disqualify. 
G. F. DARLow, 

Town Clerk. 


Town Hall, Reading. 
15th November, 1948. 


Applications are invited for the post of WORKING 
FOREMAN INSTRUCTOR in the BASKET DEPART- 
MENT of the Society’s Workshop at Spilsby, Lincs. 
Applicants must have an all-round knowledge of the 
basket trade and ability to teach blind persons. This 
is a new post, and offers scope for initiative and 
enterprise. Applications, stating age, previous employ- 
ment, wage required, and accompanied by copies of 
two recent testimonials, to be addressed to the Acting 
Honorary Secretary, Lindsey Blind Society, County 
Offices, Lincoln. 


FREE LEGAL ADVICE FOR BLIND EX-SERVICE 
MEN (other than those looked after by St. Dunstan’s) 
is provided by the Sir Beachcroft Towse Ex-Service 
Fund, 224, Great Portland Street, London, W.r. 


LESSONS given by correspondence in hygiene and 
dietetics. Could ccach forexaminations. Either bli ndor 
sighted students. Robert Malton, M.R.I.P.H.H., Certi- 
ficated Dietician, London. 18, Claremont Road, 
Folkestone, Kent. 


TUITION. Lessons in Braille, elementary education 
and higher. studies for blind persons given by blind 
Indian student, B.A. (London). Moderate fees. Apply 
J. J. V. Kamat, 32, Torrington Square, W.C.1. (Just 
behind new London University building.) 


Printed by Williams, Lea & Co., Ltd., Clifton House, Worship Street, Voadon E.C.2. 
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““THERE’S A BEE IN MY BONNET” 


By MERLYN 


HEN you read an article in THE NEw Bracon what happens in your mind? 
I have just read two: one about Mrs. Chapman, of Australia, and one asking 
whether a change of mental attitude on the part of sighted people towards blind 
people is necessary. The two articles connected themselves in my mind, and 
were joined by a third—one of my own, which appeared a long time ago. It was 
all about the need for a psychological approach to the problems of deaf-blindness. 
The attitude of the sighted towards the blind—and especially towards the deaf- 
blind—is the kernel of the whole problem, but how many workers for the blind 
really do appreciate the fact? A few do. Most, I would say, do not; or, if they have a vague 
appreciation of the truth of this point, they let it stay vague. They are too busy dealing with the 
day-to-day routine work of Blind Welfare to have time or inclination to think of the causes which 
have gone to make the effects with which they deal every day. They read THE NEw BEAcon, I should 
guess, in a detached and rather perfunctory way, “‘ to keep abreast,” as they put it, but I doubt if 
many really browse on an article and give it deep thought. Otherwise, surely more would have been 
done in all these years to organise local propaganda with a view to altering this mental attitude of 
the sighted to the blind. 

Nay, I think that not a few Home Teachers themselves have this attitude. They visit their blind 
people, but they visit an inferior. Sometimes they don’t even bother to speak to the blind person, but 
confine their chat to the relatives. That’s a charge which has been made before, but there is evidence 
to support it. Again, although our friend of the article on this question contrasted the home life with 
the school life, I have seen both, and, in my view, there is much in the school life which is responsible 
for the feeling of inferiority many institution-trained blind people show. For one thing, in the 
institution, all the sighted people are people in authority. None of them are level in status with the 
blind people. The latter never meet sighted people on their own level in an institution, and they 

‘rarely get any chance of mixing with outside people. Girls especially, in institutions, are isolated 
from the sighted world, or were twenty years ago when my experience dates. 

So that, before looking for ways of improving the attitude of the general public, I think it might 
be a good plan to see that the teachers and workers amongst the blind are properly imbued with the 
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right attitude. It is an attitude of fellowship 
with, and not of superiority to, the blind people 
they work for. 


The Home Teacher is the one welfare worker 
who penetrates into the homes. She has a very 
important part to play. She can do most 
valuable work in improving the status of the 
blind person in the eyes of the sighted relatives. 
But she cannot do it if she herself does not 
truly identify herself with the blind person. 
In this psychological work the Home Teacher is 
more important than the secretary or any 
other “superior ”’ official. It is she who can 
make or mar her blind people. Much more 
attention should be paid to the selection of the 
highest types of intelligence for Home Teachers 
—or rather a new “rank ”’ altogether should be 
created: a “‘ Public Relations Officer ’’ whose 
_ training should be concentrated on this more 
‘subtle but most important branch of Blind 
Welfare. : 


These special officers are the answer to the 
problem of special Home Teachers for the 
deaf-blind because, even more than in the case 
of the ordinary blind, it is the relations between 
deaf-blind people and the sighted people around 
them that form the core of the deaf-blind 
problem. So much for general observations. 


I am concerned with the deaf-blind, and I 
have a Bee in my bonnet. My Bee is this: 
that up to now (bearing in mind Helen Keller, 
Olga Skorokhodova and Mrs. Chapman) the 
effort has been to reach the mind of the deaf- 
blind person and open it to literature—in which 
is included_all the beauty that can be brought 
to the mind through the written word. But 
these individual deaf-blind people all have to 
be sheltered. All have to make their contacts 
- through third parties. None of them can live 
an ordinary life. All of them have achieved 
great things; but they have had individual 
attention, and still they cannot live and move 
outside a very narrow limit. 


Yet there are in Britain now a_ goodly 
number of deaf-blind people who could live 
and move in ordinary social life if they had had 
just a little push in the right direction from the 
start—just a little of the right kind of 
psychological attention. They have the intelli- 
gence; they have achieved, without any 
specialised help, a degree of normality comparing 
favourably with any deaf-blind people in the 
world. But they live in the same narrow 
limited state as those famous individuals. It 
has never occurred to anyone that deaf-blind 
people could really live ordinary lives, could 
mix with ordinary people without any inter- 
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foreign competition, 


preter, could make their own lives amongst the | 


normal community. 
My Bee is that they can, and that it is about 


time something was done to test whether I’m — 


right. In brief, I want a Rehabilitation Centre. 
I agree that it must start in a small way—a 
small house accommodating six selected deaf- 
blind people, under the direction of a psycholo- 
gist, and with two or three student Home 
Teachers, training for that specialised type of 
work I have mentioned. ' Its object would be 
to study the possibilities of overcoming deaf- 
blindness in its aspect of isolating the deaf-blind 
person from the rest of the world, and to try to 
produce deaf-blind people who can mix freely 
with ordinary people ; who have the confidence 
to tackle the ordinary world on their own. 
The centre would be, in fact, a Research 
Establishment. 

The best type of deaf-blind persons wee be 
used. And if success attended the venture, 
a nucleus of deaf-blind people, together with 
specialist Home Teachers, would be: formed. 
From the information gained the less promising 
types could then be tackled. There has never 
been any such planned attempt to investigate 
the exact nature of the deaf-blind problem. 
I think it’s time there was. 


Norwich Institution for the Blind. 


Despite dwindling Government contracts and 
the Norwich Institution 
in its Report for the year 1947-48, is able 
to record a busy year, with a trade turnover 
of £35,605 and a net profit of £3,309. About an 
acre of land has been bought at the back of the 
buildings and plans are being laid for the 
erection of modern workshops, while it is hoped 
that part of the ground will be available for 
recreation. The canteen has been equipped with 
a refrigerator; and the Home, redecorated 
throughout in green and cream, and supplied 
with new furniture and better lighting, is a 
different place. In recent years the Institution 
has co-operated with the Norfolk County Council, 
Home Teachers in opening social centres in the 
area. Three have taken firm root and a fourth 
has now been opened at Fakenham. - 

June, 1948, saw the production—in Braille 
and Roneo copy—of the first number of an 
admirable venture, the House Magazine. This 
gives news of the Institution at work and play 


and is edited by Major Boldero, a St. Dunstaner. 


and a newcomer to the staff. It is primarily for 
home consumption, but others will be glad to 
be introduced to the Norwich circle. 


. 
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HOME NEWS 


The Princess Royal at Edinburgh Blind 
School.—Last month H.R.H. The Princess 
Royal visited the Royal Blind School, 
Craigmillar Park, Edinburgh. She was accom- 
panied by a number of. girls from the three 
Services who visit the school at intervals for 
child welfare training. 

In the primary section Her Royal Highness 
listened to a fairy story being read from a Braille 
book ,printed on the premises, and was 
particularly interested in a Latin class which 
was in progress. In the gymnasiums she 
watched girls doing Scottish country dancing, 
and ten senior boys training with medicine balls. 

Blind People of Wales.—Mr. Epwarp Evans 
(Soc., Lowestoft) asked the Minister of Health 
in the Commons last month, if he was aware 
that recent statistics showed that the number 
of blind persons in Wales was 219 per 100,000 


population, that this was a higher proportion 


than for any other country with a white 
population, that Wales ranked fourth in all 
countries for which statistics were available, 
and if he would inquire into this high incidence. 

Mr. ANEURIN BEvAN replied: ‘“ I am aware 
that the number of blind persons registered in 
Wales approaches the figure stated, but this is 
not noticeably greater than the figures for 
England. Comparison with statistics from 
other countries is unreliable, and I am not 
satisfied that special eles coe te would serve 
a useful purpose. 

Social Centre at Gateshead.—Last month 
Alderman Tyrrell, Chairman of Gateshead 


_ Welfare Services Committee, opened a Centre for 


blind people at the Welfare Offices, 


Prince 
Consort Road, Gateshead. It will provide 
recreation and classes of instruction for the 
200 blind of Gateshead, and an appeal was made 


_ for voluntary help. 


| i 


Park Reservations for the Blind.—Councillor 
Miss Ayerst has persuaded Ealing Town Council 
to agree to consider before next summer, 
whether some portions of the local parks could 
not be set apart for the use of aged and blind 
people, such as is now the practice at Oldham. 
“A few square yards where they could sit 
at peace would be for them eo *’ said Miss 
Ayerst. 

Workshop Wanted for ‘Huddersfield.—Last 
month the Huddersfield case for the opening 
in the town of a workshop for the blind was 
presented to Ministry of Labour officials. The 
Town Clerk, Mr. H. Bann, stressed the hardship 


to some blind workers of having to rise at 6 a.m. 
to start work in Halifax at 8 a.m. Premises 
had been acquired in Brook Street, and the 
scheme provided for an adaptation of these 
premises at a cost of about £2,000.. Employment 
for twenty blind people would be given. 
Ministerial decision may be expected soon. 


National Association of Home Teachers.— 
The National Association of Home Teachers of 
the Blind of England and Wales held a meeting’ 
of members in the Council Chamber, Town 
Hall, Leeds, on November 2oth, with Mr. 
M.. L.-Ryan,. A.G.1S.; in the Ghair. -A. short 
talk on “‘ The Importance of the Home Teacher’s 
Work, under the new National Assistance Act’’ 
was given by Miss E. Jackson, of Manchester. 
This was followed by an interesting discussion. 
Miss Adams, of the Ministry of Health, was 
present as a guest. Tea was served at the 
close of the meeting. 


Barclay Workshops.—We have been asked to 
state that the omission of the Barclay Workshops 
for Blind Women from a recently published 
list of Institutions was accidental. This forty- 
three-year old institution, though amalgamated 
with the London Association for the Blind, 
still carries on its work at its old address, 19-21, 
Crawford Street, London, W.1. 


House Warming at Holland Park Hostel.—On 
Thursday evening, znd December, General 
Lord Ismay (Chairman of the National Institute 
for the Blind) and Lady Ismay, were hosts at 
a House Warming at the Hostel for Blind 
Students, 79, Holland Park, London, W. The 
Hostel has been open for some time, but it is 
only recently that the extensive alterations and 
re-decorations have been completed. Those 
who had the pleasure of being present on this 
happy occasion were delighted with the appear- 
ance of the place. Everything has been done 
to make this spacious Victorian house an 
exceedingly comfortable, even luxurious, home 


for young blind men and women studying at 


the School of Physiotherapy and elsewhere in 
London ; and Lord Ismay, in a charming speech 
of welcome, commented on the happy atmo- 
sphere which he said he could sense immediately 
he entered the house. The efforts of many 
people, he continued, had gone to the making 
of this Hostel, but he would particularly like to 
mention the work of Mr. Charity, the architect ; 
Mr. Pyke, the Institute’s Estates Officer ; and 
Mrs. Bennett, the Matron. He wished all 
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| happiness and a blessing on the present and 


future residents. 

After a buffet supper, a most enjoyable 
musical entertainment was given by Mr. David 
Buchan, the well-known blind pianist and 
specialist in improvisation (who is, by the way, 
a member of the Institute’s Council), and Miss 
Lily Wincey, the blind contralto. Dancing 
followed until “carriages at II.’ 

Amongst the guests were the Rev. Dr. and 
Mrs. L. Patterson, the Rev. A. and Mrs. Oakley, 
Mr. Godfrey Robinson (the Institute’s Vice- 
Chairman) and Mrs. Robinson, Mr. John Bevan, 
Mr. A. J. W. Kitchin, Alderman Garrow and 
Mr. W. Kershaw (members of the Council), 
Mr. and Mrs. Charity, Mr. W. McG. Eagar 
(Secretary-General) and Mrs. Eagar, Miss R. 
Thompson (Secretary of Homes), Dr. D. D. 
Bailey (Consultant, Physiotherapy School), and 


_ Miss Angove (Principal of the Physiotherapy 


School). Illness, unfortunately, prevented Mrs. 
Chaplin-Hall (Secretary of the Physiotherapy 
School) from being present. 


COMMONWEALTH NEWS 


Welfare of the Blind in India.— Jnudia News, 
issued by the High Commissioner for India in 
London, contained in its issue dated rith 
November, the following: “‘A Joint Com- 
mittee appointed by the Central Advisory 
Boards of Education and . Health, after 
carrying out an extensive survey of blindness 
in all its aspects, submitted its report to the 
Government of India. The Government of 
India have accepted in principle the major 
recommendations of the Committee, and are 

roceeding with their implementation. 

“In accordance with the recommendations 
of the Committee, a common Braille Code known 
as Uniform Indian Braille to serve the major 
Indian languages has been accepted, and its 
use recommended in all the institutions for the 
blind in the country. Steps are also being taken 
to establish a Central Braille Printing Press and 
a Central Model Institute for the Blind as soon 
as possible. 

“The Provincial and State Governments are 
being requested to form .Provincial and State 
Councils on Blindness which will be responsible 
for advising their respective Governments on all 
matters relating to blindness as well as for 
administering blind welfare services within their 
respective jurisdictions. The Government of 
India wil] co-ordinate the activities of these 
Councils, and give such advice and guidance as 
may be considered necessary. 

“The Government of India have decided to 
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release the Committee’s report to the public, 
and copies of it may be obtained on application 
from the Ministry of Education.” , 

Canadian Blind Centre Opened.—Colonel E. A. 
Baker, O.B.E., Managing Director of the 
Canadian National Institute for the Blind, has 
officially opened Linwell Hall, a modern 
residence and recreation centre for the blind 
valued at 120,000 dollars. This is to be the 
first of a series of similar centres which the 
Canadian N.I.B. will build for the blind 
throughout Canada. Most of the equipment in 
the centre has been presented by social clubs in 
its vicinity, especially the Lions Clubs. 


OBITUARY 


We deeply regret to announce the deaths of :— 

Colonel H. L. Stafford, of Malvern, aged 89. 
He was a voluntary worker for the National 
Institute's Students’ Library for many years, 
and. undertook many difficult transcriptions. 
He was an expert at mathematics, and, as the 
mathematical delegate of the National Institute 
on the International Braille Committee, he made 
a notable contribution to Braille development. 
He was particularly clever at embossing compli- 
cated diagrams, and only a short time before 
his death, although nearing his goth year, he 
produced a beautiful set of diagrams. He gave 
his special abilities to the blind in the most 
generous way, and blind students everywhere 
will always be indebted to him. 

James Anderson Biggs, of Bristol. Son of the 
Headmaster and Headmistress of Clifton Church 
Schools, he was a man of good education and 
cultured interests. He became well known as 
a professional press photographer, and was an 
accomplished musician, organist and pianist. 
He lost his sight through an accident in middle 
life, and in recent years suffered from almost 
total deafness. But he was a man of sterling 
qualities and high principles, and always 
remained independent in spirit and cheerful in 
manner. He has left his mark on Blind Welfare 
as the man who originated the White Stick 
Movement. So satisfied was he with the use of 
the stick he had painted white when he lost his 
sight, that he circularised the mayors and chief 
constables throughout the country and wrote 
articles on the subject in scores of papers at 


home and abroad. Largely as a result of his 


personal efforts to popularise the white stick, 
this sign that a pedestrian is blind now helps 
to safeguard the Seuss community in many 
parts of the world. 
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MOON CENTENARY CELEBRATIONS 


N Wednesday, November 17th, 

1945, the Centenary of the 

establishment of a press for 

printing literature for the 

blind in Moon type was 

celebrated at Brighton by 

a large company who had 

assembled at the invitation 

of General Lord Ismay, Chairman of the National 
Institute. for the Blind. 


As most readers of this journal know, the 
production of literature in Moon type has been 
a branch of the National Institute’s work since 


1914, when the Moon Society was taken over - 


by the Institute, but as Dr. Moon, the inventor 
of the system and founder of the Society, was 
from first to last a Brightonian, and Moon 
production has continued from then till now 
at the Moon Works in Queen’s Road, Brighton, 
it was eminently befitting that the celebration 
of the Centenary should be centred in Brighton 
and that the Brighton Society for the Welfare 
of the Blind should be closely associated with 
the Institute in making the arrangements. 


Those present at the celebrations included 
Lord and Lady Ismay ; the Mayor of Brighton 
(Councillor P. F. Friend-James) ; Mr. L. B. W. 
Teeling, M.P. for Brighton; the Rev. Canon 
IF. N. Robathan, Vicar of Brighton, and the 
Rey. D. Rhys, Presbyterian Minister, Brighton ; 
Mr. Horace Webb, Director of Social Services, 
Brighton; Mr. C. W. Musgrave, Director of 
Libraries, Museum and Art Gallery, Brighton ; 
Alderman Milner Black, ex-Chairman, Brighton 
Blind Persons Act Committee ; Lady Florence 
Baddeley, Chairman, House Committee, Brighton 
School for Partially Sighted Boys, and. Mr. 
D.: J. Tredrea, Headmaster; Mrs. Curtis 
Wilson and Mrs. C. Ruthven, Chairman and 
Secretary, Brighton Society for the Welfare of 
the Blind; Mr. L. Fawcett, Commandant, 
St. Dunstan’s, Ovingdean; Miss _ Garvie, 
Secretary, National Library for the Blind; 
Mons. G. Raverat, European Director, American 
Foundation for the Blind; Mr. J. M. Crowdy ; 
_ Mr. and Mrs. Hughes- Buller ; ; Miss Mary Munn, 
the blind Canadian pianist, and Miss Mann ; 
Mr. Godfrey Robinson (and Mrs. Robinson), 
Vice-Chairman, National Institute for the Blind; 
Mr. J. H. Bevan, the Institute’s Hon. Treasurer ; 
Mr. W. Kershaw, Miss Hilda Bradfield, and 
Mr, Frank Eyre (with Mr. W. H. Adeney), 


Members of the Institute’s Council ; Mr. W. McG. 
Eagar (and Mrs. Eagar), the Institute’s Secretary- 
General; Mr. J. C. Colligan and Mr. J. Wilson, 
Assistant Secretaries; Mr. J. dela Mare Rowley, 
General Editor; Mr. L. Chester, Industrial 
Manager; Mr. C. T. Burt, Manager of the 
Moon Works ; Miss Webber-Jones, Hon. Editor 
of The Moon Rainbow; Mr. R. A. Babonau, 
Secretary of the Institute’s Brighton Branch ; 
Mr. Gordon Nicholson, Publicity Officer; Mr. 
George Robinson and Miss E. Taylor, members 
of the Moon Works staff ; Miss Simpson, Matron 
of the Institute’s Home for Blind Women, Hove, 
and Miss Nellie Daws and Miss Holtham, resi- 
dents at the Home ; and many representatives 
of the national and local press. 


The proceedings began at I1.30 a.m. with a 
tour of inspection of the Moon Works in Queen’s 
Road. The process of Moon production, from 
start to finish, was shown. In the typesetting 
room, one operator was setting a page of: the 
Moon Newspaper, a 2,000 words précis constitu- 
ting the shortest newspaper in the wofld; 
another was setting a page of “‘ The Defence of | 
the Gospel,’ by Douglas Edwards ; and a third, 
re-setting a page of the Bible from embossed 
copy. A blind operator was distributing types 
from chase into type-case, and at the reading 
bench, pages were being proof-read and corrected. 
In the printing reom 500 copies of the Moon 
Newspaper were being printed on a platen 
machine, the wet sheets emerging from the 
press into a chain conveyor drying machine. 
Here could also be seen the printing from 
book-plates made many years ago, of which 
there are 50 tons at the Works. On the collating 
bench, a blind operator gathered together the 
sections of books, and the processes of sewing, 
machining and binding were also illustrated. 


The display of Moon publications included 
a copy of the complete Bible, in 58 volumes, 
ready for despatch to the New Zealand Institute 
for the Blind, and a consignment of mail-bags 
containing 190 volumes of the Bible for the 
American Bible Society, New York. It was 
interesting to see a copy of Miss Hilda Bradfield’s 
instruction book, “Moon Made Easy,” and 
illuminating to learn that 12,000 copies of it 
have been sold since 1931. “‘ The World’s 
Great Stories Re-told by Winston Churchill,” 
in nine Moon volumes, attracted considerable 
attention. | 
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A number of historical exhibits had been 
collected and excited much interest. These 
included a bust of Dr. Moon, kindly lent by 
the Headmaster of. the Brighton School for 
Partially Sighted Boys, which, as _ the 
Brighton School for the Blind, was founded by 
Dr. Moon ; a set of five volumes of Moon 
alphabets and Moon transcriptions of the 
Lord’s Prayer in over 400 languages; and a 
volume of Psalms, printed in Moon type in 
1850, Of exceptional interest was the original 
MS. of Dr. Moon’s autobiographical sketch, now 
appearing in THE NEW BEACON. 


* * *€ 


At I2 noon, the company were conveyed to 
the Brighton Extra Mural Cemetery in Lewes 
Road, where, in 1894, the body of Dr. William 
Moon was interred. This cemetery, lying in a 
gully between hills now crowned with houses, 
was opened in 1851 on the then outskirts of 
the town. Beneath tall old beech trees is the 
Moon grave. Some months ago saplings had 


taken root there and the inscriptions on the 


headstone and scroll could scarcely be deciphered. 
But to-day, in the soft spring-like sunshine, 
the white marble gleams in its setting of fresh 
turf, and one can read that beneath lies the 
dust of Mary Ann, “ beloved wife of William 
Moon,” who “after having assisted him for 
many years, in his labours for the Blind, de- 
parted this life in perfect peace’’; also of 
William Moon, LL.D., “‘ The inventor of the 
embossed type for the Blind, bearing his name... 
For 55 years he devoted all his energies to the 
good of the Blind, and he has now received the 
‘Well done good and faithful servant,’ from 
his Lord’’; also of Anna Maria, widow of 
the above; also of Adelaide Eliza Clara Moon, 
daughter of William Moon—“ from her earliest 
years she was his helper and guide. The 
claims of the Blind were ever her chief concern 
and she never ceased to work for their good. 
‘With good will, doing service unto the Lord’.”’ 

Beside this grave, bearing on its headstone 
the symbol of Dr. Moon’s spiritual presence— 
the embossed petals of the rose bedded on buds 
and leaves in the emblem he had designed to 
commemorate his beloved wife and which his 
fingers must often have fondly traced—Canon 
Robathan, Vicar of Brighton, conducted a 
simple, impressive service. Around him were 
grouped blind people who had _ themselves 
benefited greatly from the indomitable perse- 
verance and unflinching faith of the man they 
now honoured, and representatives of societies 
and institutions who had carried to the four 
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By courtesy of the London News Agency Photos, Lid. 
CANON ROBATHAN BESIDE THE 
GRAVE OF Dr. Moon. 


corners of the globe the fruits of that man’s 
genius and enterprise. ‘‘We pay tribute,” 
said Canon Robathan, “ to this great benefactor 
of the blind who, with the tools of a vital, 
living faith and love, made of blindness a 
talent to give joy, courage and hope to thousands 
of his fellow men.” We 

Lord Ismay, on behalf of the Council of the. 
National Institute, laid a wreath on the grave, 
‘in grateful remembrance of a most gallant 
pioneer.”’ It was in the form of an open book, 
the pages of white chrysanthemums, the edges 
of yellow, with two sprays of pink rose-buds and 
carnations. A book-marker divided the pages 
and the word “Centenary”’ and the date 
“1948 ”’ were in purple two-inch Moon characters. 


*« * * 


At 12.45 p.m. the guests assembled for lunch 
at the Old Ship Hotel. Lord Ismay presided, 
and the Mayor of Brighton was the guest of 
honour. In proposing the toast to the Mayor 
and to Brighton, Lord Ismay spoke of the 
momentous event it was to the blind of this 
country and of many other countries. when, 
a hundred years ago, here in Brighton, William 
Moon printed the first book in his system. It 
was characteristic of the man that that first 
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book was the Bible, which took ten years of 
painstaking effort to complete. ‘‘ Moon was 
an internationalist,’ he said, “‘a great and 
good man, and I believe that nothing would 
have given him greater pleasure than the 
tributes to his work which have been received 


‘¢ 


from organisations for the blind all over the. 


world.”” But in continuing the work the 
National Institute had tried to preserve not 
only the name and tradition of Dr. Moon but 
the relationship of the Moon Society with 
Brighton. Fundamentally, this Centenary was 
a Brighton occasion with a national and inter- 
national flavour. 


The Mayor of Brighton, responding, referred 
to the pride of Brighton in the work of Dr. 
Moon and mentioned also its interest in the 
‘work of St. Dunstan’s at Ovingdean and the 
services of the local Society for the Welfare of 
the Blind. 


Mr. William Teeling, M.P., frankly confessed 
that he had no idea anything so “ interesting and 
exciting ’’ existed in the Society’s building in 
Queen's Road. 


Miss Holtham, a blind resident at Wavertree 
House, Hove, spoke on behalf of the thousands 
‘of blind readers of Moon literature throughout 
the world. They were proud to think that 
Dr. Moon was himself a member of the blind 
community which owed him so great a debt. 
Moon type was indispensable for elderly blind 
people. ‘“‘ May the light of Moon,” she con- 
cluded, “‘continue to shine for centuries to 
come, bringing independence and happiness to 
thousands.”’ 


Mr. W. McG. Eagar, the Institute’s Secretary- 
‘General, then read greetings and messages from 
religious leaders and organisations for the blind 
in many parts of the world. Following are brief 
extracts from the messages received from :— 


The Archdtshop of Canterbury: ‘‘ You do well to 
celebrate the memory of one who being himself blind 
was so, devoted and notable a pioneer of devotional 
literature for the blind.”’ 

The Rev. P. W. Evans, Moderator: ‘‘ In the name 
of the Free Church Federal Council, I join with you 
in hailing a very brave and noble worker, and I trust 
that the celebration will not only recall what one man 
‘did, but will raise up a great many who are resolved to 
carry his work forward.”’ 

My. Robert Ivwin, American Foundatson for the 
Blind: “ Heartiest best wishes on completion of 100 
ryears of valuable service to the blind people of the 
world. Moon has exercised a profound influence on 
work for the adult blind in every part of the United 
states,” 

Mr. L. A. Gunther, The Library of Congress, 
Washington : ‘““ Moon books are being provided by the 
United States Government, through the facilities of 
the Library of Congress, to blind readers throughout 
the United States, its territories and insular possessions. 
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During the year ended 31st December, 1947, these 
books were being used by some thousand readers. The 
national circulation amounted to 16,821 volumes of 
books and 2,601 copies of the Joon Magazine.” | 

Miss S. Ruth Barrett, American Bible Soctety : 
“With great appreciation of the wonderful service 
which the Moon system of printing has rendered, the 
American Bible Society sends greetings and congratula- 
tions. The Moon Bible continues to bring comfort and 
happiness to many of those reaching the sunset of life.’’ 

Miss Isabel W. Kennedy, Blind Relief Fund of 
Philadelphia: ‘“‘Il know there will be a great and 
enthusiastic gathering at the Moon Centenary Celebra- 
tions, and I wish with all my heart that I could be with 
yous 

Gabriel Farvell, Pevkins Institutzon and Massachusetts 
School for the Blind: “‘ Our greetings to all who are 
marking this tooth milestone. Our records show that 
during the past year 1,000 volumes in Moon type were 
circulated.”’ 

Virginia S. Simpson, California State Library: 
“We have a large circulation of books in Moon, and 
are very dependent on your press. to supply our many 
Moon readers with new reading material.” 

Colonel E. A. Baker, Canadian National Institute for 
the Blind : ‘“‘ Most sincere best wishes for the continuing 
success and ever broadening services of the Moon 
Society, and our heartfelt gratitude for the priceless 
service which has been rendered to so many blind 
people throughout the world, and especially in Canada 
during the past Ioo years. At the present we have 
5,331 books of Moon type on our active shelves. Our 
books travel to all parts of Canada; since last Spring 
they travel by air parcel post to the Yukon and other 
points within the Arctic circle.’’ 

A. J. Harris, Royal Sydiev Industrial Blind Instttu- 
tion, Australia: ‘‘ Glad to have this opportunity of 
expressing deep appreciation of the Moon type and 
of the work done by the Moon Society. The Society 
is to be congratulated on its introduction of Grade 2 
Moon, also for the marked improvement in the 
production of more popular types of literature over 
recent years. We earnestly hope that the second 
century of Moon type may be even more successful in 
its work of producing happiness.” 

Jubin, New Zealand National Institute for the Blind : 
‘* Best wishes successful celebrations Moon Centenary 
from all the blind in New Zealand.”’ 

Miss C. K. Garvie, National Library for the Blind 
(London) : ‘‘ The National Library has the privilege of 
supplying approximately 1,700 readers of Moon type, 
and: their ‘frequent expressions of gratitude are an 
enduring memorial to Dr. Moon.” 

Miss A. M. Hewer, National Library for the Blind 
(Northern Branch): “It was a wonderful day when 
the Moon system was invented, and our elderly readers 
derive untold hours of pleasure from these books. We 
hope that still more books will be published in Moon.” 

Dr. E. G. Dowdell, National Federation of the Blind : 
“The great work of Dr. Moon, which bore such 
splendid fruit during his life, has continued to serve the 
blind as he would have wished, despite other subsequent 
developments, and still has a great future.”’ 


At the conclusion of the messages, Mr. Eagar 
paid tribute, warmly acclaimed by all those 
present, to the splendid work of Mr. Charles T. 
Burt, Manager of the Moon Works, who had 
been connected with the Society for 30 years. 


* * * 
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In the afternoon the Centenary celebrations 
were continued at a party for the blind, given 
jointly by the Brighton Society for the Welfare 
of the Blind and the National Institute, in the 
Munro Ritchie Hall, 141, Preston Road, 
Brighton. The hall was crowded with blind men 
and women and their guides, and the party opened 
at 3.30 p.m. with a concert in which three sighted 
and three blind artists took part. The blind 
artists were Miss Mary Munn, the famous Cana- 
dian pianist, who was the guest artist, Mr. Roy 
Glover, of St. Dunstan’s, who played the accor- 
dion, and Mr. Killingbeck, also of St. Dunstan’s, 
who recited humorous monologues. The sighted 
artists were Miss Edith MacDonald, soprano, 
Mr. Frank Walder, tenor, and Miss Jean May, 
accompanist. The concert was a great success, 
and showed once again how the blind can play 
their part alongside their sighted friends in 
providing first-class entertainment. 


The M.C., Mr. R. A. Babonau, then announced 
a Moon Reading Competition. The arrangements 
for this novel feature had been made by the 
Brighton Society, and the prizes—a Braille 
alarm clock, a set of dominoes and two packs of 
Moon cards—were presented by the National 
Institute. Miss Braund, Elocution Mistress of 
Roedean School, and Miss Naylor, Headmistress 
of Whitehawk County Secondary School, kindly 
acted as judges. There were about a dozen 
entrants, and, the prizewinners were (1) Miss 
Vincent, (2) Miss S. Thomas, (3) Mrs. Mansfield. 

Tea, most efficiently managed, followed, and 
everyone enjoyed the excellent fare provided by 
Mrs. Ruthven and her many helpers. 

There was yet one more “event’’ in the 
Centenary celebrations. In the evening about 
40 blind people with their guides went to the 
Dolphin Theatre, where the management had 
kindly arranged special seats so that they could 
enjoy to the full Bernard Shaw’s “‘ You Never 
Can Tell.” The conclusion of a memorable 
performance brought to a close a day which will 
long afford happy recollections to the blind 
people of Brighton and their many sighted 
friends. 

* * * 

But these recollections will be shared by 
thousands more, not in this country alone but 
far overseas. For, as we have seen, there were 
gathered together in Brighton this day from 
many distant parts feelings of good will and 
thankfulness which were not simply individual 
feelings but feelings expressed on behalf of the 
communities of blind people throughout the 
world who have come within the circle of light 
shed by beneficent inventive genius. 
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‘A hundred years ago,” said The Times on 
the day of the Moon Centenary, “‘ most of the 
blind in all countries were necessarily illiterate. 
A few men of genius had succeeded, with the 
constant help of readers and amanuenses, 1 
becoming men of letters without being able to 
read or write, but in general blindness was 
a bar to education, professional achievement, 
and all cultural relaxations except music. 
To-day blind men and women are able to hold 
their own in most walks of life. The blind 
schoolmaster, don, or lawyer is no longer 
a surprising phenomenon. In all these callings 
a large dependence on those who can see 1S 
inevitable, but the blind are now able, by their 
own reading, to become normally cultivated 
people. All this has been made possible by the 
invention of methods of reading and writing by 
touch, and one of the landmarks in the story 1s 
celebrated to-day on the centenary of the 
printing of the first page of raised characters on. 
Dr. William Moon’s wooden hand press. 


“Dr. Moon, who was himself blind, and 
a typical product of Victorian Evangelicalism, 
gave a life of single-minded devotion to the 
perfecting of his system. The extent of his own 
scholarship may be judged by his later discovery 
that his alphabet was an unconscious imitation 
of the Hittite, Moabite and Egyptian alphabets. 
It achieved immediate success and has been 
brought into use throughout the world. Though 
incomparably less efficient than Braille, its. 
large raised characters are particularly useful 
for those who go blind late in life and are unable 
to develop a sensitive touch. The publishing 
service is organised and supported by the 
National Institute for the Blind, whose work 
covers all aspects of blind welfare. This. 
organisation is a remarkable instance of the 
success of voluntary effort helped only to 
a small extent by the State. No Government 
support, however lavish, would be a substitute 
for the private enthusiasm and devotion which 
have made it possible to follow up the pioneer 
work of men like Moon and turn the blind from. 
passive recipients of State charity into ‘active 
citizens.”’ 


Readers of this account of the Moon Centenary 
celebrations will be interested to know that 
a transcription of it in Moon type, together with. 
a Moon edition of the monograph mentioned in 
our last issue entitled “‘ A Century of Achieve- 
ment,” by Charles T. Burt, will be presented by 
the National Institute to one thousand Moom 
readers. 
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DY NE Bok ORT bee DEN 
“And when I feel, fair creature of an hour ! 


That I shall never look upon thee more...’ 


vain hope that, by dropping all study— 

which I loved—lI might stave off threatened 

blindness. But from all books I could not 
be torn—without a struggle. 

' By the time I reached eighteen one eye was 
completely hors de combat, and the state of the 
other brought me to the reading of poetry and 
plays, which were easier on the sight. When 
I was revelling in Ibsen and Shaw, into my 
life came a friend who read to me all the latter’s 
plays and prefaces, in that order, including 
. .Bacmro Methuselah)” 2/248 

A Christmas stands out which was the 
happiest yet. On the bitter Christmas Eve, 
to a tea-dance came this friend, with the news 
that the park lake was frozen hard. This created 
a problem, our seats were booked for Sean 
O’Casey’s “The Plough and the Stars,” but 
skating ?—we danced to “Three o'clock in 
the Morning,’ and tried to reach a decision. 
Then off we went—shopping. 

Oh! the sparkle and colour of the shops 
that night—it was the era of the taffeta dance 
frock, and exquisite models in pastel green and 
blue, with their wide, crinoline-like skirts, were 
spread out under the dazzling lights. 

John bought me fur gloves, the first I'd 
possessed—then, into a bookshop ... Nowa- 
days I sometimes dream that I am there... 
I handle slim, leather-bound volumes, turn 
their delicate pages, and gaze at the pictures. ... 

After a long browse, John packed me off to 
the counter with Boccaccio’s ‘‘ Decameron ”’: 
he was laughing when I returned and seriously 
handed it to him—and, of all the things he 
taught me, perhaps the most important was 
to laugh at myself... . 

“The Plough and the Stars” remains a 
poignant memory—Arthur Sinclair was among 
the Irish players—and we came out of the 
| theatre into a magic white world. All was 
|  still—till just before leaving the town we came 
upon a party of youths, snow-balling the statue 
of an eminent townsman, and singing “ Three 
o'clock in the Morning,”’ among them, my eldest 
brother. 

The countryside was transfigured ; over the 
hedges the snow had flung a white mantle, 
and, in the ebony sky, John showed me the 
| Plough... and Orion with his glittering belt 

of stars. The play had made me sad, but I 


| LEFT school in my early teens, with the 


JOHN KEATS. 
was weak with laughter before reaching home. 
How we laughed in those days—he had a flair | 
for nonsense verse :— 

The equipnalion, as you know, 

Has eighteen hands and one big toe... 

Christmas morning, and freezing harder than 
ever! My younger sister and I set out early. 
She gave me a sidelong look, and said: “ Pale 
blue is your colour.’ I wore a_ high-neck 
jersey and angora beret of that shade, not the 
fur gloves—one becomes so hot skating. Oh! 
the thrilling deep rumble of skates on ice— 
quickly we changed into our boots to which 
skates were already fixed, a run to the bank, 
then a jump onto the ice! Nothing spectacular, 
as was Levin’s, but still, a jump... . 

Later, I saw John on the bank and sped to 
him like a swallow, and read admiration in 
his eyes—would I and my eldest brother 
come to a party to-night ? John’s people were 
T.T., my brother was not, and that night, as 
I dressed for the party, he did a realistic tumble 
downstairs—but, in the end, he came with me 
and behaved quite well; he slept throughout 
the proceedings. . .. 

On a spring day John and I went climbing 
in Swaledale; the morning was fine, too fine, 
and, about noon, we rested on the heather, 
before the final climb to one of those highest 
pubs in England. Way below, the Swale wound 
like a silver ribbon, and with John’s head on 
my lap I gazed into the blue distance of the 
moors and wondered how long. ... 

The summit at last, and a meal of home fed 
ham and eggs—and in the Visitors’ Book he 
wrote :-— 

A doctor embryo, a writer aspiring, 
Walked over the moorlands, intensely perspiring ; 
When they came to Scar Hill, cheers ! the landlord 

WAS 1n, 

They drank of his minerals, nota bene mot gin. 

The sun was down when we started for home, 
and heavy rain drove us to shelter in a deserted 
village, where quarries had been worked out. 
The windows of. the empty houses gaped like 
eyeless sockets—I preferred to go on, away from 
the now desolate moors. 

During the summer J went with the rest of 
the family to Scarborough for a holiday. We 
had not stayed there since World War I, when 
the German Fleet slipped across the North Sea 
and. bombarded the town.... Now the scars 
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of war were gone, and the season was at its 
height. On the Spa, Alec Maclean’s Orchestra 
was led by a handsome, sunburnt young man 
named Paul Beard. , John, who was staying at 
Whitby, came one heavenly night, and we 
listened to the music together. Lord Rosebery 
asked that, when he was dying, his valet should 
play “The Eton Boating Song”; my wish is 
for “The Dream Song ’”’ from ‘‘ Manon,” then 
I shall again be in Heaven. The water lapped 
the wall against which we leaned, the moonlight 


made a path over the sea, I was ravished by 


the music and the moonlight . . . and yet I 
knew—that time would come and take my love 
away.... 

One afternoon we spent on the river at 
Sleights. Unlike Ratty, I do mot think it delight- 
ful just messing about in a boat. Getting in 
and out has ever been a hazardous proceeding— 
I steered, very badly, because John and our 
friends were for ever making changes in the 
rowing, and I was sure we’d all be drowned. 


But—whenever I drink deeply the scent of a 
damask rose after rain I am back in that lovely 
little railway station, in a gentle summer drizzle, 
the trellis a mass of red roses. . . . 


Drizzling rain was the prevailing weather of 
these holidays en famille. My father and I 
went long walks along what we called the 
turnpike. When we met a native my father 
would, callout: “ Abetter day, Sir!’ He 
must have been a pioneer of wishful thinking. 

In the autumn, shortly before his last illness, 
my father took me to Edinburgh. He called 
it a pilgrimage to the birthplace of Wattie 
and Louis D’or (Sir Walter Scott and Robert 
Louis Stevenson). ; 

We boarded the Flying Scotsman at Newcastle, 
travelling there by a slow train, past Durham 
Cathedral, “‘ half church of God, half castle 
‘gainst the Scots,’ standing proudly on a cliff 
above the Weir. 

And the castle dominates my memories of 
Edinburgh, magnificently situated, and steeped 
in history. I shall always remember my first 
sight of it, across the Princes Street gardens, 
where my father began his pilgrimage with a 
visit to the floral clock. Then, as we walked 
the streets, that were for him haunted by his 
heroes’ ghosts, he told me about them. How 
Wattie, when a child of six or seven, had a severe 
illness, and was sent to his grandmother in the 
country. Here, he heard, from the old gardener, 
tales of minstrelsy, which were to blossom later 
into’ ““The ‘Lay | of the® Last’ Minstrel ”*: 
“Marmion”; “ The Lord of the Isles.” Back 
in Edinburgh, his health restored, he went to 
the High School, then to the University, where 
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_ instead of pursuing the usual studies he read | | 
- voraciously old histories, tales of Border lore 


and chivalry. During the years in his father’s 
office (which he loathed, though the writing 
helped to perfect his style), he went long walks, 
sometimes twenty miles—his childhood | illness. 
left him a lame foot—visiting the ruins of 
abbeys and castles, where a rusty broadsword 
or hunting horn would set his imagination 


Stevenson’s birthplace, 8, Howard Place, is 
now a museum. We saw the room in which the 
delicate child spent so much time in “ the 
pleasant land of counterpane,” where his nurse, 

‘Cummie,” to whom he dedicated “ A Child's 
Garden of Verse,’’ would lift him from his bed, 
during restless, weary nights, and show him the 
lights of the city, and tell him that perhaps 
some of them marked the places where other 
little ones were awake and in pain. © 


In McVitie’s Princes Street tea-shop, over- 
looking the castle—the table laden with delicious. 
cakes and scones, not ordered—just there—my 
father told me how Scott had lived like a feudal 
lord at Abbotsford among his family and guests 
and dogs until the financial crash in which he 
was deeply involved with his publishers and 
printers, Ballantyne. At last, worn out with 
worry and work, he collapsed. The Government 
lent a warship in which he sailed to the 
Mediterranean in search of health, but a few 
months after his return to Abbotsford he died. . . 


Stevenson went to the Pacific in search of 
health. His friends, the Samoans, called him 
“Tusitala,’’ teller of tales—and when the end 
came, quite suddenly, they carried him along 
“The Road of the Loving Hearts’ which they 
made, and laid him to rest : 


Under the wide and starry sky... 


I asked my father how old he was when he 
died. “ Forty-five, just my age,’ was his 
reply. 

When we visited the castle for the last time 
a Highland regiment was drilling in the castle 
yard. Though a pacifist, my father loved — 
pageantry. We saw the window through which | 
Mary Queen of Scots’ infant son, who was to 
become James I of England, was lowered, to be 
under the protection of the Earl of Mar, at 
Stirling Castle. The Argyle Tower, scene of the 
last sleep—and up to the dizzy battlements. 
The day was wonderfully clear. We gazed for 
a long time across the Firth of Forth, the 
erey-blue water spanned by the black outline 
of the bridge. . In Barrie’s “Mary Rose,” 


someone says that it is a good thing at wedo | 


not know when it is the last time. 
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WANTED—MORE AND MORE BRAILLE 


HE National Institute for the Blind in its Report for 1947-1948, issued last month, 
states that “although the pre-war volume of Braille book production has been 
exceeded, we have been faced by an increasing demand for more and more books.” 
It goes on to say that this is a healthy sign, showing “ that more blind people are 
becoming Braille readers, and that Braille readers are widening the range not only of 
their literary tastes, but of their general, professional and technical interests.”’ 

The demand for Braille literature of all types is undoubtedly spreading and 

deepening. There are more people wanting Braille books and more Braille books are 

being wanted by each person. The variety of subjects in which blind people are interested is limitless, 

and each day they are having their interests stirred and stimulated by the wireless, the blind probably 

being the most consistent and most adventurous of all listeners. Yet faced by this demand, growing 

in bulk, intensity and voracious capacity, the Institute is obliged to confess that the task of production 

is extremely difficult under present-day conditions, and that only gradual progress can be made. 

Hundreds of Braille books await reprint ; hundreds of books passed for publication in Braille await 
transcription or printing ; and each month the numbers augment. 

The broad and solid foundation on which the National Institute has been reared is Braille 


production, and we can be sure that, had the Institute been free from the shackles of enforced 


shortages and controls, it would have prepared itself to meet the shock of the present demand whose 
onset and gathering impetus have long been visible. It must indeed be heartrending for the Institute's 
officials to see the crowds of orders clamouring in vain for the treasures which lie imprisoned in its 
vaults in tons of inert metal plates. To turn away an order for the book of the hour must be sad 
enough, but to dismiss, unmet, an order for an immortal work, must be gall and wormwood to the 
conscientious dispensers of literary fare. 

In these circumstances, the Institute is naturally taking all steps to expand its Braille productivity 
with the least possible delay. Meanwhile it probably has in its hands material for a comprehensive 
analytical survey of the current demand for Braille literature which will enable it to classify the 
demand in terms of urgency and expediency, and to formulate plans to meet it on economic lines. 
In the early years of Braille production—and it should be remembered that in this country it is not 
yet 100 years old—the demand was created by the supply. To some extent it is so now, because the 
publication of Braille books is a monopoly and does not have to run out into the market place and 
lure customers from competitors. Nevertheless, the tendency nowadays is to let the demand create 
the supply, largely because the Braille reading public has grown to be an exceedingly intelligent judge 
of literature, more so probably than any other cross-section of readers. The reason why it is a good 
judge of books is because it has been bred on good books—a wise supply has created a wise demand, 
and the demand, thus carefully nurtured, is now of adult age, capable of influencing the supply yet, 
sagely, eschewing the indiscriminate use of it. This, perhaps, is the ideal relationship between producer 
and consumer, each putting their trust on the good taste and sound judgment of the other. 

The Braille literature urgently needed can be broadly divided into the cultural, the utilitarian, 
and the recreational, and we can describe the spokesman of each as the high-brow, the middle-brow 
and the low-brow. If there is conflict between their claims, the odds are that the middle-brow wins. 
There should, however, be no conflict. The output of Braille literature must continue, despite all 
difficulties, to flow in three broad streams. The schools, the wage-earners, the professional people must 
get their text-books and manuals, the tools of learning and livelihood ; the huge bulk of Braille readers 
must have the periodicals, light fiction and topical books which, by pleasurably feeding the brain, 
constitute one,of the greatest alleviations of blindness ; and, over and above all, the supplier must 


be constant in its effort to inculcate the culture of literature at its highest throughout the blind 


community. We can easily see how each stream, by the sheer weight of its sweep and urgency, may 
threaten to break through its dams and become the one onrushing river, but we can be confident that 
those responsible for directing Braille production will, in their most difficult task, maintain balanced 


control, and so ensure that none of the literary needs of the blind will be swamped or neglected. 


THE EDITOR. 
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ABOUT BRAILLE— AND BOOKS 
MUSINGS IN MY EMBOSSED LIBRARY: 


By TIMOTHEUS 


(Continued from last month’s issue) 


XI. The Bible in Braille. 


And now I would like to discuss some indivi- 
dual books: First, a few of the works that 
I procured in that early orgy of expenditure, 
and then one or two specially significant books 
that I added subsequently. 

One of my first purchases was the Authorised 
Version of The Bible, in 74 volumes. Whoever 
designed this embossed edition had imagination, 
reverence and an innate sense of dignity. Here 
there is no stinting either of space or of firm 
quality of paper. The verse-paragraphs of 1611 
are followed faithfully, and there are at least 
three blank lines separating chapters, and thus 
making them stand out prominently. The 
size—called, I believe, “special ’—is_ con- 
venient, light and neat, and the firm, very thick 
paper binding (almost cardboard) is both 
attractive and serviceable. The price was, and 
still is, one shilling net per volume. — 

The dots are stiff, clear and nicely pointed, 
so that they are easy to read. The finger, 
however, is inclined to be held up, especially in 
certain parts of the text, by the relative fre- 
quency of italicised words and phrases. For 
a split second I have often felt a little irritated 
by these. But not for long. I would far rather 
have these little (possible) hold-ups in the 
reading than forfeit what is an integral part of 
the Authorised Version—those words or phrasés 
thrown in to complete the sense. I have always 


supposed that they were originally put into 


italics for fear of the stern warning in Rev. XXII, 
the last chapter in the Scriptures, which sternly 
cautions: ‘“‘If any man shall add unto these 
things, God shall add unto him the plagues that 
are written in this book: and if any man shall 


take away from the words of the book of this . 


prophecy, God shall take away his part out of the 
Book of Life, and out of the Holy City, and 
from the things which are written in this book ” 
(vv. 18, 19). No doubt this startling warning 
was intended to apply only to the Apocalypse, 
but it came to be applied to the whole collection 
of writings which we know as the Holy Bible. 

I have often thought that it might have been 
a better idea not to make all the Braille volumes 


answer to a more or less standard size—for 


instance, to have bound the whole of Isaiah into 
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one fat volume instead of dividing it into three— 
yet, when I have reflected further, I have 
always been entirely unpersuaded of any real 
advantage to be gained by such treatment. 
Later on, incidentally, I added the Gospels 
from Dr. Weymouth’s “ The New Testament in 
Modern Speech: An Idiomatic Translation 
into Everyday English.’’ The Braille edition 
includes all the notes, the introduction and the 
individual prefaces, though I think it is some- 
what marred through using the objectionable 


and not at all necessary compound numerals — 


from 10-39. I also acquired the remaining books 
of the New Testament—Acts to Revelation— 
in Moffatt’s ‘‘ New Translation.’’ I have already 
referred to the peculiarly beautiful embossed 
type ‘“‘face’’ observable here, whilst the size 
is that agreeable ‘‘ three-quarters ’’ or “ inter- 
mediate.”’ And, finally, 
volumes of ‘‘ The Apocrypha ”’ (Revised Version) 
which I had not previously read systematically. 

Though one could never cultivate for these, 
and the numerous other “new translations ”’ 
of the Scriptures which have appeared during 
the last 60 years, anything like the reverence 
and affection with which the time anointed 
Authorised Version has become haloed, they do 
at least bring a freshness and, here and there, 
a gratifying elucidation of obscure or difficult 
passages. sab 


XII. Braille Dictionaries. 


Another of those early purchases, and cer- 
tainly. one which I have never regretted, is 
‘““Pearson’s Easy Dictionary,” in twelve full- 
size volumes which deserve a firmer binding 
than paper that is only moderately stiff—not 


necessarily cloth, which would markedly increase — | 


the cost, but, say, the same (but much stiffer) 
sort of casing which is provided for the little 
volumes of the Bible. 

I have already suggested that, for some 
reason not. immediately obvious, the embossed 
type of this work is not so freely readable as it 
might be. 
paper, the unsharpness of the dots and their 
flatness as possible causes for this apparent 
poorness of quality. 
extra difficulty may be in part, at least, illusory 


I procured the five 


I have mentioned the thinness of the | 


Yet I realise that this 
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—due to the fact that, by its very nature, the 
text does not run smoothly, but inevitably 
mixes up ideas in the same line. 

A definitely confusing element arises from the 
method (dot 6) of denoting the stressed syllable 
in the entry-word. Dot 6, when followed by a 
symbol that includes dot I, immediately 
suggests the character for “st’’ to the finger, 
and always makes the word a little troublesome 
to read. 

But criticism is always easier than suggestion. 

How do I propose that this shortcoming should 
be amended? Well, you could omit to point 
out the stressed syllable, but I shouldn't care to 
recommend that; it would be a great pity. 
I have given quite a lot of thought in the search 
for some method that would be an improvement, 
but none of them, I fear, is enormously satis- 
factory. I have, for instance, often imagined 
that “‘ lower-g’’ might be used with advantage 
because it is more “ solid.’’ Another idea would 
be to repeat the stressed syllable within brackets 
immediately following the word ; 
whole word in brackets, using dot 6 still before 
the stressed syllable. On the whole, I believe 
that to repeat the stressed syllable alone, 
within brackets, might be found the _ best 
solution. 

I don’t much care for the “ ing ’’ symbol either 

(which is used to save repeating the word-root 
for combinations). Yet only a “ final ’’ symbol 
—and one that is a “ final’ only—would answer 
the purpose, and there are very few of these 
available. The full-cell (1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6) would 
have been excellent, were it not that it would 
be wanted by, and confusable with, “ for.” 
You could, of course, double it or, for that 
matter, use something else doubled—the poetry- 
sign, for instance. Better still would be the 
_*lower-g’’ doubled. The “g”’ is, I think, if 
well printed, the easiest of all four or more dot 
characters to read, and better than the full-cell 
which can be confused with “ er,” “ & ” or “y.”’ 
A doubled “ lower-g’”’ would certainly be far 
better than the “ing” sign, which is easily 
muddled with ‘“u.”’ To this, of course, there is 
the obvious objection that it takes two cells, 
and that a lot of two-cell symbols mount up. 

I used to take much delight in browsing in 
the Great and the Shorter Oxford and other 
similar majestic dictionaries, for their interest 
in tracing the history and derivatives of words 
-and phrases, and (in the case of the Oxford) 
the actual dates which are given for the first 
known appearance of the various shades of 
meaning. The cited examples also added 
considerably to the charm. 

Naturally you couldn’t expect anything of 


or even the. 
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that kind in Braille. Nor, perhaps, would it 
be altogether desirable, as the struggle required 
in the reading would steal away much of the 
enjoyment. 

But there is one feature which might quite 
easily have been included, and that is some simple 
guidance in pronunciation. No, no, of course, 
I don’t mean anything hike the elaborate system 
adopted by the Oxford. But that reasonably 
satisfactory and approximate pronunciation cas 
be added very simply and in very limited space 
is shown by the unambitious but quite service- — 
able method used in Collins’ Gem Dictionary. 
As far as I can recall it, it works something like 
this: Following the entry-word is its phonetical 
spelling, enclosed within brackets, with the 
stressed syllable italicised, e¢.g., ‘“‘ Pneumatic 
(numatik).”’ An effort of this kind would have 
been advantageous. Actually, as a note informs 
us, the pronunciation-guide adopted by the ink- 
edition of Pearson’s was deliberately omitted. 
But what this system was I do not know, 
because I do not recall Pearson’s in its ordinary 
edition. 

Pearson’s Easy Dictionary may not be a very 
scholarly production—as could not have been 
expected, and would not be possible, within 
such limited compass. But it zs a dictionary— 
and not at all a bad one—and it is a dictionary 
in Braille. Moreover, if you don’t expect too 
much of it, it doesn’t often let you down—not 
too badly, anyway. 

A year or two ago there was, I understand, 
some talk of putting “The Pocket Oxford 
Dictionary’ into Braille. It was a bit of a 


‘shock to me, however, as well as an eye-opener 


to Jearn that it would take no less than thirty- 
seven volumes! Yet in ink it would fit con- 
veniently into the pocket—that is, if the pocket 
wasn’t too small, and if you didn’t.care about 
its bulging! But I cannot see how even the 
“special ”’ price for this work, if it ever material- 


ized in Braille, could be much less than six 


pounds—that is, allowing each volume to be 
priced at about three shillings. 

No, none of those first purchases do I regret 
less than this twelve-volume dictionary. I have 
spent many an odd moment meandering through 
its pages. Nor do I often consult it or just 
browse idly amid its entries without soon 
learning something new, or recovering something 
that I had long forgotten. Even a little unpre- 
tentious dictionary can—like a “ Bradshaw ’'— 


afford any amount of interest and food for a 


hungry imagination. 

A most desirable supplement to Pearson’s 
Easy Dictionary is to be found in the Rev. 
Thomas Davidson’s ‘‘ The Dictionary Appendix ” 
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_ (from Chambers’s ‘“Twentieth-Century Dic- 

tionary ’’)—a most excellent and extremely 
interesting work in two 200-page Braille 
volumes. I remembered this “ Appendix ”’ 
from sight, and I soon added it to Pearson’s. 
Among numerous other things it contains 
derivatives and meanjngs of prefixes and 
suffixes, place-names and English Christian 
names ; a long section on foreign and classical 
phrases in common use in connection with our 
own tongue ; and the pronunciation of Scriptural 
names of persons and places. A casual opening 
of the first volume last evening quickly explained 
to me the meanings of Banbury (‘ white fort 
or fortified place *’) and of Lowestoft (“ enclosure 
onaslope’’). It is one of those reference works 
into which you can dip at random, certain of 
extracting nectar; and from the company of 
which you are absolutely sure to be inseparable 
for many times longer than you ever intended at 
the outset ! 


Scarcely less attractive—though, perhaps, in 
a somewhat quieter way—is Professor J. A. 
Dixon’s “English Idioms,” in six volumes. 
The compiler sets out to list and explain a fairly 
exhaustive number of idioms in common use, 
dividing them into four groups, each entry 
being labelled with that classification into which 
his judgment places it. The four groups are: 
(x) Used in serious composition; (2) Used in 
polite conversation ; (3) Used in familiar con- 
versation ; (4) Slang. The phrases are demon- 
strated by quotations from well-known authors 


fm 


or from periodicals. Where sources fail the com- — 
piler illustrates them himself. He was then 
Professor of English Literature at the Imperial ~ 
University in Tokyo. A. very curious fact is — 
the high proportion of quotations taken from — 
magazines of 1887. This suggests either that — 
he was short of material for research and — 
collection in Japan; or, more likely perhaps, — 
that he did much of his research amid such | 
literature as was available in a ship, during 
voyages between the Far East and home— 
probably the material was amassed during a 
period of many years. Anyway, he has produced 
an entertaining work, and his expositions are 
always crystal-clear. 

I was once told by the National Institute’s 
Editor that the publication of the remarkable 
Roget’s “‘Thesaurus”’ (Synonyms and Anto- 
nyms) was being considered. Like the “ Pocket — 
Oxford Dictionary ”’ it will, I imagine, not now — 
materialize for a very long time to come. But 
I am persuaded that, in the meantime, Pearson’s 
Easy Dictionary ought to be given some kind of 
preference in being put back into stock. 

(Io be continued.) 

[Readers will be interested to know that Roget’s — 
“ Thesaurus’”’ will eventually be produced in Braille. 
Further consideration on the Oxford Pocket Dictionary, 
however, led to its replacement by a shorter dictionary, 
and the publication in Braille of Everyman’s English 
Dictionary has been sanctioned. This is an excellent 
and scholarly work and will occupy not more than 
twenty large size JBraille volumes. Meanwhile, 
Pearson’s Easy Dictionary is in stock and will be 
reprinted to meet demand.—EDIToR. |] 


PERSONALTA 


Mrs. J. Hatton, of Tonbridge, was presented 
last month, at a meeting of the Tunbridge Wells 
and District Social Club for the Blind, with a 
silver tray on her retirement from office as 
handicraft teacher and in appreciation of her 
work for blind people in Tunbridge Wells. The 
presentation was made by Mr. Ogden, Secretary 
of the Kent County Association for the Blind, 
who spoke of the first-class work Mrs. Halton 
had done for the Club since its formation 
18 years ago. , 

x * * 

On 30th September last, Miss WINIFRED 
BRAMHALL, O.B.E., Inspector of the Welfare of 
the Blind, Ministry of Health, retired after 23 
years service in that capacity, but her innumer- 
able friends all over the country will be happy to 
learn that she has not severed her relationship 
with Blind Welfare, as the part-time duties in 
which she is now engaged with the Ministry of 
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Education are concerned with the Ministry’s 
recognized courses for the training of the younger 
blind. 

One of the many tributes paid to Miss Bramhall 
on her retirement from the Ministry of Health, | 
took the form of a small luncheon party on 
Thursday, 25th November, at Canutos 
Restaurant, Baker Street, at which the 
Secretary-General of the National Institute for 
the Blind, Mr. W. McG. Eagar, and other 
senior officials of the Institute, past and 
present, who had been most closely associated 
with Miss Bramhall, attended. The occasion 
was completely informal but it gave an opportu- 
nity for some of Miss Bramhall’s friends at the 
N.I.B., including Mr. Ben Purse and Mr. Frank 
Stainsby, who are both now in retirement, to 
pay tribute to the ability and great charm which 
had characterised Miss Bramhall’s relationships 
with them. 7 
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AND. HIS WORK 


An Autobiographical Sketch 


(continued from last month’ s issue) 


N accident now occurred with my wooden 

A press which disabled it from use and 

I had no other alternative but to open 

a subscription to purchase an iron 

printing press. In less than a month sufficient 

but now 
another difficulty arose. 

My rising early and sitting up late, with the 
noise of the press, occasioned my Landlady to 
give me notice to quit. Another lodging had 
to be sought for and one was found [in King 
Street], but no sooner had the press reached 


the house than our new Landlady exclaimed : 


“It cannot come here. 
the floor.” Again we had to seek for a new 
abode. One was found {in Michel Street], but 
this was not long destined to be our resting 
place. No sooner had the first publication 
appeared in the form of a monthly magazine, 
in September, 1847, than a demand was made 
for the Holy Scriptures in the same type. To 
meet this demand at a reasonable cost stereo- 
typing was necessary, but to stereotype the New 
Testament in the ordinary mode would cost not 
less than £1,000. This matter I again laid 
before the Lord, and after waiting many months 
the Lord harkened to my request. A subscrip- 
tion was set on foot and the New Testament was 
commenced in September, 1848, but my diff- 
culties were not entirely over. As soon as our 
books began to. increase in their demand the 
Landlady in the house where we were then 
living told us we must seek for another place, 
for we should shortly wear out her stairs, and 
again we were led to seek another home. 

We then summoned sufficient courage to take 
a whole house [Wood Street], but here two new 
troubles arose. First the house proved to be 
damp and we caught severe colds. The other 
trouble was one leg of the press went through 
the floor, Our first kind friend in the cause, 
tired with our frequent disappointments, pur- 
chased a house for the purpose, in which we 
now live, but which was a larger rent than any 
former, taxes and rent being except the first 
{22 per annum. About this time I had an 
increase of salary of 4s. per week and my wife’s 
father dying and leaving £25 per annum greatly 
increased our income. But then we had an 
increase of rent and as our printing for the blind 
did not pay anything towards the rent, we were 
but a little better off. 


It will break through 


In Apri, 1849, we entered our new abode 
46, Kensington Place], by which time we had 
stereotyped the Gospel of St. John and several 
Epistles. Thus we behold, in reviewing the past, 
how wonderful are the works of God. He seeth 
not as man sees, His thoughts are higher 
than our thoughts and His ways past finding out. 
True indeed is the poet when he exclaims: 
‘God moves in a mysterious way His wonders 

-to perform.’ The bud often has a bitter taste 

but sweet is the blossom of the flower. Our 
poor blind unbelief is sure to err, but God is 
his own interpreter and in His own good time 
He makes all things plain. Often did I think, 
when I first became blind, if all things were for 
the best, how could it be so in the case of my 
affliction? But His unerring wisdom soon began 
to unfold the riches of His intention. Till 
I became blind no provision was made for that 
afflicted class in this part of our country, and 
again, that blindness became a_ necessary 
qualification to me to teach me the wants and 
privations of the blind. Poverty also was 
necessary for me to endure in order that I might 
be brought entirely to depend on Providence, 
to walk by faith and not by sight before that 
Providence committed to my charge this great and 
important work, and who can tell the sweetness 
of that love I experienced when passing through 
the deep waters He mercifully led me through ° 
None but those who, in like manner, have drunk 
the cup of that Salvation. So completely did 
it wean me from all aims of flesh so entirely 
was I made to depend on the providence of my 
God that those days were some of the sweetest 
hours of my life and those seasons, my deepest 
humility and communion with Jesus. 

Oft have I had such wondrous answers to 
prayer that to my latest hour I cannot forget. 
I would speak of all the mercies of the past but 
they are too numerous to be told. A mere 
outline is all I can attempt to give and I give 
them only to encourage others who may be 
similarly tried of God. 

The stereotyping continued to progress, and 
at the end of three years three months and 
three days the New Testament in English was 
completed with various other things. On 
moving into our new abode we began to think 
most of our difficulties were at an end and often 
did the gratitude of our hearts rise to the Throne 
of Grace for the many mercies by which we had 
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been delivered, and when we paraded our little 
abode, though scantily furnished, we were as 
happy as if we had been in the palace of 4 king. 

We had scarcely been three months at ease 
when an accident befell our printing press which 
put a stop to our embossing, and we were 
obliged to raise £40 to procure another suffici- 
ently strong in exchange for the one broken. 
Committing our trouble to the Lord, we again 
went forth to solicit aid for this purpose. In 
a short time sufficient was raised, the press 
procured, and the printing again in operation. 
During the course of this year and the last 
three months of the former we _ received 
£132 12s. 1d. for the work. Two circumstances 
eccurred respecting the subscriptions which 
I cannot forbear to mention. The first was with 
a blind gentleman who paid a visit with his 
sister to my school after the school hours. His 
sister saw a copy of my magazine lying on the 
table and being struck with the title “A 
Magazine for the Blind,” she mentioned it to 
her brother who, upon opening it and examining 
the alphabet, was at once convinced that it was 
the simplest plan that had been invented for 
reading for the blind. He immediately offered 
£5 towards commencing the stereotyping of the 
Holy Scriptures. Thus to the honour of the 
gentleman [John T. Criswick, Esq., Oxford 
Street, London] is due the credit of the com- 
mencement of our stereotype plates, but to 
God be all the glory. The second circumstance 
occurred in the Spring of 1849, about the time 
the Bishop of Victoria went out from England. 
I wrote to that beloved Christian, the Rev. A. 
Brandram, father-in-law to the Bishop and 
Secretary to the British. and Foreign Bible 
Society, telling him that I thought I could 
print some books for the blind in the Chinese 
language, having heard that there were large 
numbers of blind in China. Two days after a 
_ gentleman called at my house and wished to see 
me. On approaching me he told me his name 
was Brandram and enquired if my name was 
Moon. On receiving my reply in the affirmative, 
he said: “ Do you not think it a great piece of 
presumption to suppose you can do anything 
for the blind in China?” “Not at all,” said I. 
“But why ? ’ replied he. “If I had,’ returned 
I, “I should not have written to you respecting 
it.”’ He then enquired what assistance I needed. 
I told him money and a Chinese Dictionary. 
After making a few more enquiries he wished 
me good morning, adding “You shall hear 
from me again.’ Two days afterwards I received 
a letter from him with a cheque from the 
B.F.B.S. for £25 and seven large quarto volumes 
of a Chinese dictionary and grammar. To work 
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I went and studied the language, in a short time 
was able to prepare a few texts of Scripture in | 
my simplified alphabet for the blind. Just as 7 
I completed my second text a gentleman called ~ 
upon me and enquired if I should like to see © 


a native Chinese. 
brought him to me. 
to Mr. Hockee, 


On my stating I should, he 
Having explained my object 
the Chinese gentleman, he 


kindly offered to assist me in my studies. By — 
his assistance I was able to prepare the Lord’s © 


Prayer in the Pekin Colloquial. Having an 


opportunity immediately after of sending it to © 
Ningpoo, it was brought before the notice of 


the missionaries residing there [Miss Alders| 
who immediately tested it and wrote to me 
requesting me to prepare some portion of the 
Church liturgy and a chapter of St. Luke’s 
Gospel. 
expense of a benevolent gentleman [{Mr. Taylor| 
at Clapham Common. To this kind friend I was 
afterwards indebted for the liberal support of 
a hundred guineas towards the stereotyping of 
the Psalms and other books. He is now gone 
to glory and it may be truly said of him, likewise 
of his beloved wife, ‘‘ Blessed are the dead that 
die in the Lord for their works shall follow 
them.”’ 
(Lo be continued) 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Blindness in China. 
To the Editor. 


S1r,—I thoroughly enjoyed reading “ Blind- — 


ness in China,” recently reviewed in THE NEw 
Beacon. I shall read it again later on, and 
I hope that other people who have read this 
book have appreciated it as much as I have. 
Yours, etc., 
HERBERT J. G. TAPLIN. 


Schools for the Blind and Voluntary Funds. 
To the Editor. 

Sir,—I do wish that you would devote one 
of your editorials to the subject of ‘‘ Schools for 
the Blind and Voluntary Funds,”: for to one 
reader, at least (though he has no technical 
knowledge of education), the present position 
is an unsatisfactory one. | 

Most of our schools were fathered by Voluntary 
Associations and an increasing number of these 
schools are now passing to the direct control 
of local authorities. Do teachers of the blind 
approve of this change ? 


This was immediately done at the — 


If so, why don’t. 
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_they do something to try to expedite it ? 


If not, why don’t they say so ? 

It may be that one type of administration 
seems as good as another, but even then, the 
matter is not disposed of. For if statutory and 


. municipal funds will do equally well what 


voluntary funds have, in a measure, been 
doing, why not press for them, for there can 
never be too much voluntary money available ? 
Yours, etc., 
J. DouGLAs KIRKPATRICK. 


A Step in the Right Direction. 


To the Editor. 


SIR,—The correspondence rising out of my 
article.“ Where do we go from here ?”’ has been 
most encouraging and illuminating.. I have 
replied individually to each correspondent, but 
I feel that I owe it to all of them to put forward 


‘their ideas and information. 


The first point emerging shows a real and 
keen desire for a general Sports paper in 
Braille, whether it be weekly, fortnightly, or 
even monthly. Equally significant of the 
letters received was the fact that everybody 
supported my article and pledged their co- 
operation in any venture to popularise sport 
for the blind. There was striking proof that 
blind people can and do derive great pleasure 
from actually attending sports meetings of 
varying kinds, and while all. correspondents 


recognised the great work done by the B.B.C. 


commentators and the “ Rex” Blind Parties, 
I had ample proof that a blind person can get 
the more real feel of a game by being as near 
to the field of play as is possible, as opposed 


_to the grand-stand position. 


May I illustrate ? On Saturday, I went with 


a friend to a totally strange ground; we did 


not get in our coveted position on the rails, but 
three rows back on a raised terrace, yet with the 
guidance of my friend, and my own sense of 
direction, plus my understanding of the game, 
I followed the match very well. But had I 
been seated in the stand, I should have been 
too far removed from the field of play to use 
my sense of direction, and might just as well 
have been sat at home by the fire listening in. 

Let my correspondents speak for themselves, 


I quote a few passages from letters received. 


Mrs. Mcleod, Dundee: “If there’s one thing 


Id like, it is a weekly sports paper in Braille. 


We have almost everything else in Braille, 


_ why not a good sports paper ? ”” 


. 
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Mr. R. J. Reid, Fife: ‘‘ Before I lost my sight 
in 1941, I enjoyed a Saturday afternoon going 
to see the local football team play. Now I 
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am more keen on all kinds of sport, and love 
to listen in to football, cricket, tennis; motor- 
cycle racing and athletics. I still go to see or 
‘hear ’ the local team play.”’ 


Mr. J. Tovey, Rotherhithe: “We should 
have the rules of football, cricket, rugby and _ 
other sports in Braille,* and a monthly book 
on Sport in Braille; and why not a club for 
men and women interested in these sports ? ’ 

Miss E. Hett, East Grinstead: “‘ I come of 
a very sports-minded family, and although I 
have been blind since the age of two, I have 
been to almost every kind of sports events there 
are, and have enjoyed them thoroughly; all 


my family are very good commentators. I 


have had a shot at playing most games except 
football ; long-suffering friends have given me 
the chance to learn all about these games. I 
personally am very fortunate in having such 
a keen and helpful family, but it would be 
grand if there were organised sports attendances 
for others less fortunate.” 


Mr. F. Wilkins, Bicester: ‘‘I have been an 
ardent soccer fan for about thirty years, my 
interest first being aroused when I was thirteen, 
at school in Birmingham, A keen master 
organised a league for us, names of prominent 
clubs being adopted ; and colours being provided 
by a lady teacher.. Later, we had a reporter 
witness a match, and an article, together with 
pictures, appeared in the Daily Sketch. 


Mr. Kirchin, Liverpool (deaf-blind): “ Mr. 


Dennis, of Bournemouth, an associate of the 


deaf-blind, brailles me the sports news from 
the papers. I get it every fortnight, and pass 
it on to others ; but Mr. Dennis is a busy man, 
and has to give up this effort for us ; he has 
written to the N.I.B., and if you were to join 
him in your appeals to the N.I.B., something 
might be done for us sports fans.” 

Of such did my mail consist ; is this truly 
a step in the right direction? What can our 
friends and benefactors up at G.H.Q. (N.I-B.) 
do for us sports-minded fiends ? 

Yours, etc., 
H. R. DRIVER. 


[* These are obtainable in Braille, and are published by the Nationa 
Institute —EpirTor.| 


A Private Social Club. 

To the Editor. , 
Str,—May I inform your readers, through 

Tue New Beacon, of my private Blind Social 

Club which I began last February for the 

benefit of old blind pensioners and those who 

like to pay in for a summer outing even though 
they cannot regularly get to a club. : 
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- My club is called the Stoke Newington, 
Hackney and Islington Blind Social Club, so 
named because the club hall is on the boundary 
ef these three boroughs, and thus available to 
blind people living in those districts. It meets 
every Tuesday fortnight from 2 p.m. to 4.30 p.m. 
in. the. Vestry Hall-of St. Paul’s Church, «St. 
Paul’s Road, Canonbury, N.1. During the past 
year two outings were enjoyed by all—one in 
the Spring to Broadstairs, which is an ideal 


WHAT ABOUT THE 


By SINCLAIR LOGAN 


.N January 20th, 1910, there appeared 
() the first issue of the Braille Musical 
Magazine. It was under the _ joint 
editorship of H. E. Platt, W. Wolsten- 
holme and H. C. Warrilow, three men of whom 
it may well be said that they left the world a 
better place for their having lived in it. Its 
proprietors and publishers were the British 
and Foreign Blind Association, which later was 
re-named the National Institute of the Blind. 


The B.M.M. began life as a bi-monthly, and 
it -was not until some years later that it was 
issued every month. This periodical has served 
the blind musical world well and faithfully, 
from its first number to the present day. 


Its object has been to give current musical 
news, to publish in Braille articles from the best 
musical journals, to provide material which 
would be helpful to teachers and organists in 
their profession and to foster interest in musical 
matters genetally. Except during a_ short 
period recently, a Tuners’ Column has. always 
been a feature, and it has now been reinstated. 
The magazine has also served as a medium for 
correspondence on important and _ interesting 
matters, and many a knotty problem has been 
_ thrashed out in these pages. It was because of 
letters in the B.M.M. that the large and repre- 
sentative number of blind musicians were brought 
together to discuss the improvement of Braille 
Music Notation, which resulted in the publica- 
tion of the “ Revised Key ‘to Braille Music 
Notation.” 


Another very interesting and useful feature 
of the B.M.M. was the monthly review of all 
the music issued by the N.I.B. The object was 
to furnish readers with a description of the 
music which would assist them in choosing what 
they would want to buy. It was not intended to 
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place for blind people, and the other in 
September by the ‘“‘ Royal Eagle ” to Southend. 
Both of these outings resulted from a successful 
concert given in aid of the Club early in the 
year. In the New Year, a large dance is to be 
held with a view to raising funds for 1949. 

The Club is a happy, homely affair, with 
music, singing, games and competitions. 

Yours faithfully, 
(Miss) J. L. LANG, 


**B.M.M.”’ ? 


~ 


criticise the music, or to assess its artistic value. 
During the war, when the production of music 
in Braille had perforce to be lhmited to what 
was absolutely essential, these reviews had to 


; 
4 


be discontinued, but the practice of reviewing ~ 


music will be resumed as soon as conditions 
become sufficiently normal to make it possible 
for the National Institute to issue music in 
something like its pre-war quantity. 


At one period of its existence, the B.M.M. 
did, truth to tell, cater rather more for the 
teacher and the organist than for those who had 
a wider interest in music, and this may perhaps 


have led some people to suppose that the magazine — 


was intended primarily for professional musicians 
rather than for amateurs as well. Let me say, 
here and now, that such an idea would be wholly 
mistaken. The B.M.M. is for all: lovers of music, 
from the professional to those who do no more 
than listen to music. 
of the magazine has been kept even more in 
mind—if possible—since P.T. Mayhew became 
Editor. Many of the general aspects and inter- 
ests of music are dealt with, for the magazine 
includes interesting articles on composers or 
on individual works or special musical topics, 
besides reviews 
records. .What music lovers—professional or 
veriest amateur—could fail to be gripped by the 
fascination of the extracts from the book by 
that most distinguished singer, Lotte Lehmann, 
in which she describes many of her experiences 


This broad-based character — 


of books and gramophone ~ 


in a manner so absorbing that one hardly need © 


even be a music lover to be charmed by it. 


Surely if more people realised the variety and 
interest of the B.M.M., it would have a far 
greater number of subscribers. (Subscription, 
England and Abroad, 6s. per annum, post free ; 
single copies, price 6d., post free.) 


Ne ei ten! sg 
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‘THE HOUSE ON THE HILL 


By M. A. SIMMONS 
(who is blind) 


‘VE often looked at the house on the hill, 
Standing alone, so peaceful and still ; 
And I wondered who could have dwelt within, 
For to Heaven it surely must be akin. 


It had tall old trees whose branches outspread 
Like sheltering arms from overhead ; 

And I felt that the birds who sang up there 
With angel voices could well compare. 


Its garden was filled with old-world flowers, 
And roses ran riot over the bowers, 
And the sun seemed to shine more brightly still 
When its sunbeams played on ‘‘ The House on the Hill.” 


And I wondered whatever its name could be, 
But ’twas there on the gate for all to see ; 

_ Peacehaven, yes, it suited it well, 

And I envied whoever up there did dwell. 
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AUTUMN 


Vea ttn y bed PES: 


The writer of this poem is a blind man aged 
80. His first attempt at a poem, it was 
voted the best in a competition vun by the 
Stoke Newington Blind Social Club— 
see page 249. 
A UTUMN has come with the shortening days, 


The sun giving less of its comforting rays ; 
The trees are discarding their summer array, 
To rest—and recoup for the next great display ; 
The last precious sheaves have been stored with great 
care, 
And the fields which were golden are now brown and 
bare ; 
The song-birds no longer delight us with song, 
The swallows have bidden good-bye and have gone ; 
The flowers which flaunted their colours so gay 
Are now tired and drooping—to soon fade away ; 
But the green holly berries, now turning red, 
Remind us that Christmas is not far ahead ; 
So put sadness aside, and let vour thoughts wing 


' To the glorious revival that comes with the Spring. 


NEWS FROM JAPAN: 


OURTEEN years ago a blind young 
Japanese Christian called Takeo Iwahashi 
was inspired to devote himself to working 
for his blind fellow countrymen. He 

was a man of high intelligence and charm whose 
destiny had led him for a space to Britain where 
he made a name for himself in the student world 
of Edinburgh. _He became a member’ of the 
Society of Friends and with their help he opened 
in Osaka a Friends’ School for Blind Girls. Not 
content with this, he founded a centre of blind 
welfare in the same city, calling it the Light- 
house Institution. The work developed and 


flourished under his energetic guidance. Then 


came the war. The School was destroyed in the 
bombing raids and the ‘Lighthouse’ was 
seriously damaged. No one knew exactly what 
had happened to Iwahashi until this year, 
when a Friend, visiting Japan, was able to 
bring back first- hand news. 


- Undaunted by all the difficulties of a post-war, 
defeated Japan, Iwahashi has started again to 
build up a centre of light and hope for the blind 
community.. For the first time since the war 
he has issued a report—for the year 1947—of the 
Lighthouse Institution at Osaka. The motive 
which inspires him could find no better expres- 
sion than his own Foreword: ‘ It seems to me 
that the real spirit of loving the blind is not to 
love them as piteous objects, but is to. help 
them to become independent members of society 
by giving pertinent support and guidance ... . 


The blind should build up a social solidarity . . . 
and should spare no effort to come to the true 
realization of mutual help among the fellow 
blindmen who are living in the darkness.”’ It 
is good to know that not only has he gained 
Government support for his work, but he has 
also won the respect and generous co-operation 
of the American Occupation Forces. In parti- 
cular the General in Command of the 25th 
Infantry Division of Osaka, Major-General 
Charles Mullins, has eee him ance friendly 
help. 


Determined to raise funds to rebuild what 
had been destroyed and repair what was 
damaged, Iwahashi asked permission to collect 
empty tins, waste paper and other scrap 
material from American Army depots. This 
permission was given, and with a band of blind 
workers the resourceful leader set to work. A 
metal workshop with various small machines 
was established. The scrap metal was flat- 
tened, cleaned, trimmed and transformed into 
oilcans, toothpaste boxes, matchboxes, various 
kinds of toys and metal fittings. of buildings. 
Waste paper was made into good braille paper 
or printing paper. So successful has this 
ingenious venture been that seven branch 
workships have been set up in other areas, each 
with their own blind director. Profits from the 
workshop in 1947 amounted to 864,79f yen. 
The school has been rebuilt and Lighthouse 
activities are in full swing again: | 
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The report lists some of the activities of the 
centre. Between April and December 1947, 
8 blind: students received training in Massage, 
passed the special examination set by the Osaka 
authorities and are now practising. The free 
lending Braille library is functioning again, and 
343 new books or other publications have been 
added to it. Two Home Teachers have visited 
and helped blind people in their homes. Classes 
have been held—including one for women for 
instruction in “Tea Ceremony, Cooking and 
Manners”? (would that the West held 
“Manners” in such esteem!) Blind musicians 
have met in conference, and there have been 
social gatherings, including a Swimming Party. 
The visit of Miss Helen Keller to Japan this 


year has given a great stimulus to the work, and 
the report mentions that an All Japan Blind- 
men’s Association is now being organised to — 
commemorate her visit. | 


energies. He is a very active Friend, he does a 
great deal of speaking and writing, and he has ~ 
formed a women’s International Fellowship 
which has a membership of about 2,000. 


| 
Blind welfare does not absorb all Iwahashi’s : 


Such cheerful courage, such faith in the ~ 
future, deserve their reward and we echo ~ 
Iwahashi’s own words at the end of his report: — 
‘“We hope we shall be able to navigate our ~ 
ship, SS. Blindmen, safely to the promised — 
haven of peace and liberty.” 


. 


ACHIEVEMENT 
OF THE BLIND — 


Award to Blind Chemist.—This year’s reci- 
pient of the Eh Lilly & Co. award in biological 
chemistry, worth 1,000 dollars, is Dr. Dilworth 
Wayne Woolley. Dr. Woolley, now aged 34, was 
born in Canada. He received the degree of 
Bachelor of Science from the University of 
Alberta in 1935, joined the Rockefeller Institute 
for Medical Research in New York as a Fellow 
in 1939, and became an Associate in 1943. He 
lost his sight nine years ago, but has continued 
his laboratory work since that time with the aid 
of two assistants. 

In announcing this new distinction for Dr. 
Woolley which he received during the Con- 
vention of the American Chemical Society in 
Washington, Dr. Charles Thomas, President of 
the Society, explained that Dr. Woolley had 
carried on a wide variety of research into the 
chemistry and bio-chemistry of the lipids, the 
isolation of the antipellagra factor, and the 
study of nutritional and bio-chemical problems 
connected with the vitamins and the anti- 
vitamins. It is in recognition of his work in the 
last of these fields that he is being honoured. 


Blind Secretary for U.N.E.S.C.O. ‘< Projects.” 
—Mr. Frederick Potter, who is blind, has been 
appointed Secretary of the Projects Division in 
the Mass Communications .Department of 
U.N.E.S.C.O. This is the: division which 
formulates schemes for making known the aims 
of U.N.E.S.C.O. with the help of the press, the 
radio and the cinema. Mr. Potter is attached 
to the headquarters of U.N.E.S.C.O. in Paris. 
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Before leaving England, Mr. Potter, whoisaged 
25, had lived in London and was the first member — 
of the L.C.C.’s Rehabilitation Class for the Blind. 
He then proceeded to the Royal Normal College 
for training as a shorthand-typist, and obtained 
the Junior Shorthand Typing Certificate of the — 
Royal Society of Arts and its qualification in — 
shorthand of 100 words per minute. Later Mr. — 
Potter worked as a shorthand-typist in the — 
London Offices of Joseph Rank, Ltd., Flour 
Millers. 


Typewriting Successes at Oldbury Grange.— — 
The following students at the National Insti- 
tute’s Training School at Oldbury Grange have — 
passed the Incorporated Phonographic Society's — 
Intermediate Examination in Typewriting and ~ 
have been awarded Ist Class Certificates : Miss 
E. Limburg, Mr. R. Strudwick, Miss M..M. Hill, — 
Mr. Brian Hitchon, Mr. D. J. Smith. ; 

Blind Man to Fight Rheumatism.—Major 
Edward Dunlop, who was blinded in a training ; 
accident in England during the recent war, has 
been appointed Executive Director of the © 
Canadian Arthritis and Rheumatism Society. | 
Major Dunlop has been a key man in the work © 
of the Disabled Veterans’ Association on ice 


q 


Rehabilitation of Disabled Canadian Ex-Service 
Men, and was largely responsible for the develop- 
ment and direction of its vocational re- — 
habilitation scheme. His idea that a disabled — 
ex-Service man should be considered for employ- ; 
ment on his ability rather than on his disability — 


- 
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has found favour with many employers in 
Canada. 


Blind Beat B.B.C. at Chess.—In a match which 
they played on 2nd December against the B.B.C. 
Chess Club, a team of Worcester Old Boys were 
the victors by 104 to 1, and did not lose a single 
Pane. “1. 3H: Tylor captained the Worcester 
team and won his game, as did J. Wall, H. 
Booth, R. H. Pettifer, H. Cohn, V. C. Grimshaw, 
H. Kennett, W. Threlfall, and J. Busbridge. 
H. W. Gamble, R. H. Rees and J. Jarvis drew 
their games. 


Back to School at 83.—Mr. E. F. M. Wallen 


‘a Canadian who lost his sight when 82 years of 


age, decided a month after his 83rd birthday 
o “go back to school.’”’ With the aid of one 
of the Home Teachers of the Canadian National 
Institute for the Blind he has learned to use 
a typewriter sufficiently well to carry on his 
private correspondence and is quickly acquiring 
a knowledge of Braille. 


_ Blind Dancing Star.—Miss Enid Elliot, aged 
23, of Brisbane, Australia, who has been blind 
since the age of two, has won the bronze and 
silver medals of the Federal Association of 
Teachers of Dancing. Her instructor taught her 
to co-ordinate steps by pressing her back lightly 
with different fingers of his right hand to 
indicate what step to do next. 


Blind Man Nominated for Municipal Election.— 


Mr. Reuben Taylor, aged 46, blind telephone 


operator at the Ministry of Works, Droylsden, 


Chairman of Wythenshawe Liberal Association, 
has been nominated as candidate for the 


Wythenshawe Ward of Manchester in the May 


municipal elections. 


Appointment for Blind Organiser.—Mr. C.G. R. 
Hood, a senior blind member of the collecting 
staff of the Midland Societies for the Blind, has 
been appointed to the post of Manager of the 
Midland Societies’ Collecting Department, 


formerly held for many years by another 


blind man, the late Mr. Charles Macaulay. 
For the Royal Baby.—Prowess with her 


_knitting pins has brought endless pleasure to 
Miss Mary Payne, for twenty years a guest at 
St. Raphael’s Home for Blind Ladies, St. 


Albans. Although totally blind, she does 
beautiful knitting, and recently two exquisitely 
made matinée coats in soft white wool were 
despatched by her to Buckingham Palace for 


_ the royal baby. 


_ Waiting has been received, and reads: 


9 


A letter from Princess Elizabeth’s Lady-in- 
‘« Princess 
Elizabeth has received with great pleasure the 


_ charming little baby’s coats which you were 


1 | 
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good enough to make so beautifully and send 
Her Royal Highness, and the Princess has asked 
me to thank you warmly for your kind thoughts, 
and good wishes which accompanied youl 
present.’’ 

Incidentally, Miss Payne dressed a doll and 
sent it for the Princess when she was a baby. 


Blind Girl Vocalist’s Success.—A young blind 
girl from Leicester, Miss A. Dimbleby, gained 
an outstanding success at Nottingham Music 
Festival last month, by winning the ladies’ 
solo class, open, (any voice) with 87 marks. There 
were 42 competitors from all parts of the 
Midlands. She gave a very fine rendering of 
Arne’s “‘O Ravishing Delight,” and earned high 
praise from the adjudicator, Dr. Melville Cook. 


Blind Leading Actor Takes Trophy.—Last 
month the Withington Silver Challenge Bowl 
was presented to Dan Griffiths, blind Chairman 
and leading actor of Blaengarw Dramatic | 
Society, winners of the fourth annual Pontar- 
dulais Drama Festival at Hendy Public Hall. 
Major Frank Howard, of London, was the 
adjudicator. The trophy was won by the | 
presentation of Norman Macowen’s “ The 
Glorious Morning.”’ ‘ 


Blind Canary Breeder.—At the first Sussex 
Handicraft Exhibition organised by the East 
Sussex Association for the Care of Cripples, at 
the Corn Exchange, Brighton, last month, Mr. 
EF. A. Tomsett, who lost his sight in 1940, 
exhibited three Border canaries. He has been - 
breeding canaries for 30 years, and has ‘two 
aviaries in the garden of his home at Horsham. 
At present he possesses 40 canaries, one 16 
years old; he knows every bird individually 
and looks after them unassisted. 


Tribute to a Blind Organist.—Following is an 
extract from Surrey Mirror and County Post of 
19th November: In a reference to the singing 
of Brahms’ “ Requiem” by the Combined 
Church Choirs at St. Mary’s, Oxted, last week, 
the conductor (Mr. W. E. White, Kirkwood, 
Limpsfield) writes: “I think it will interest 
many of your readers to know that this great 
work was put into Braille for the first time 
specially for this performance, and that Mr. 
Goodey (who is the organist at St. Peter’s, Limps- 
field) is the first blind musician to achieve the 
feat of playing the formidable accompaniment. 
It was, of course, done entirely by memory 
after months of labour with the Braille-reading. 
The score is complicated and orchestral in 
character, and its reproduction at the keyboard 
entails 75 minutes of unremitting and most 
strenuous effort. Moreover, Mr. Goodey could — 
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not suit himself, as in solo work, and had to 
come along unhesitatingly with a large body of 
singers, while coping with the mechanical 
complexities of a big and relatively unfamiliar 
organ. In the result, both choir and conductor 
were truly grateful to Mr. Goodey and to his 
most able colleague at the piano, Marie Abberley, 
of Godstone, for an accompaniment which was 
not only safe but i inspiring.’”’ ‘‘ Doubtless,’’ adds 
Mr. White, ‘‘ Mr. Goodey thinks less of his feat 
than we do, but your readers will join me in 
recognising the genius in our midst.” 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND, 
224, Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BRAILLE MUSIC. 

The prices of the following pieces of music are net, 
and represent a fraction only of the actual cost of 
production. 

Church: Sikth 
Parish Psalter and Chants (The Psalms of David 

Pointed for Chanting and Set to Chants from 

the St. Nicolas Chant Book by Sydney H. 

Nicholson)— 

Words (see Braille Books). 

19768 Chants, V.S. Pros ie ge: = SiO 
Examination Papers: 
20085 Royal Academy of Music—Three Gen- 
eral Musicianship Papers for the 
Licentiateship Examination (Dec.- 


Jan., 1947-48) Yi * itn, MEIC 
Dance: 
20046 Bergantine, B.—My Happiness, Song 
Fox- Trot ae oe 2G 
20047 Burke, J.—Rambling Rose, Song Fox- 
ee teks OL).8 
20083 Otten, H., and Griffen, ne —You Can't 
“2 abe True, Dear, Song Waliz .. ee 
20084 Strauss, J.—Tritsch-Tratsch, Polkaci ®.55 80126 


BRAILLE BOOKS. 

Blind Institutions and blind individuals in the British 
Empire are allowed two-thirds discount on the prices 
given. All books are in Grade 2 Interpoint Standard 
English Braille, large size, paper covers, unless otherwise 
stated. p 
Autobiography: 

19896-8 Unforgettable, Unforgotten, by Anna Buchan. 
A charming family chronicle enshrining the 
happy memories of the well-known novelist 
who wrote under the name of O. Douglas and 
whose brother was the famous John Buchan, 
later Lord Tweedsmuir. 3 vols. 6s. per vol. 
FE? 3. j 

Fiction : 

19893-5 Mrs. Christopher, by Elizabeth Myers. <A 
savage and tender book, the principal character 
symbolising universal comradely love and the 
other three main characters the disrupting 
forces of self-righteousness, sex, and power. 
3 vols. .6s. 3d. per vol. F180. 
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13246 The Internationai Laws of Contract Bridge, 
1948. These new laws, effective as from 1st 
November, 1948, have been agreed upon and 
promulgated by the Portland Club, the 
European Bridge League and the National Laws 
Commission of America. 1 pamphlet. 2s. 6d. 
F24. 

Religious and Devotional : 

19979-20009° The Parish Psalter: The Psalms of David 
Pointed for Chanting, by Sydney H. Nicholson. 
The purpose. of this Psalter is to secure the 
proper emphasis and rhythm of the words of 
the Psalms, arranged according to the Book of 

r Common Prayer, by the simplest means. 31 
pamphlets. Pocket size. {1 6s. 6d. per set. 
F216. 2 

Sociology: 

20048 The Sex Factor in Marriage, by Helena 
Wright, M.B., B.S., with an introduction by 
A. Herbert Gray, M.A., D.D. The object of 
this book is the promotion of happiness in 
matriage by precise, detailed, frank and 
courageous advice and directions on the 
mutual physical and psychological adjust- 
ments of husband and wife. 1 vol. 5s. 6d. 
F55. 

20049 The Nationat Assistance: (Determination of 
Need) Reguiations, 1948. These regulations 
are a statutory instrument of the National 
Assistance Act, 1948, and include the scale for 
blind persons and the rules for the computa- 
tion of resources. I pamphlet. id. net. FS. 


Annual Publication. 

20082 The Churchman’s Almanack, 1949. Formerly 
published in Braille by the S.P.C.K., this 
edition is enlarged and covers the complete 
calendar. Intermediate size. 1 vol. Is. net. 
F42. 

Fortheoming Panda. 

20050-1' No. 117, Under the Crust, by J. B. Pick. 
The author of this fascinating and valuable ~ 
study is by nature and upbringing anything 
but a miner, but he wanted to find out what © 
kind of life a miner led, and for 18 months © 
lived and worked as a miner, sharing the 
miners’ lives and absorbing their outlook. 
2 vols. Is. net. 


FORTHCOMING BRAILLE BOOKS. 


Customers who do not wish at the moment to commit - 
themselves to a definite order should state that an order 
is provisional; later, when prices are fixed, the 
Institute will advise these customers immediately prior 
to publication and ask for a confirmation of the order. 
All orders should be clearly marked ‘‘Advance Order.”’ 

Title. Vols. 
Educational—History : : 
History Senior Course, ‘Book af ed. or Cath- 


erine Firth ae 24) 


Fiction—Juvenile : 
Billy Bunter of Greyfriars a uy Frans 
Richards Ri 
Star Stories for Boys and Girls. No. A The 
Scholarship Set, by Winifred Norling 1 pamphlet, 


History: 
Constitutional Barker of fee Ry, F. W. 
Maitland q pe 
Poetry: | 
Collected Poems, 1909-1935, T. S. Eliot ry 2 i 
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ADDITIONS TO LIBRARIES... 
STUDENTS’ LIBRARY. 


Gwyne, Stephen. Life of Horace Walpole, The 

Harrison, G. Elsie. Son to Susanna. (The 
private life of John Wesley) 

Mare, Margaret and Percival, Alicia. Victorian 
Best-Seller 


Classics : 


Erbank, William W. First Year Latin Course .. 
Trans. Rieu, E. V. The Odyssey. (Homer) 
Ovid. Metamorphose: ; Ri 
Reynolds, A. (Ed.). Caesar, Book V : 
Shuckburgh, E.$.(Ed.).. The is a of Horace 
Virgil. Aeneid, Book VII 


Education: . 


Barker, Ernest. British Universities 
Reeves, Marjorie. Growing ue in a Modern 
Society Ai i he 


History: 


Hayden, Mary, and Moonan, George A. Short 
History of the Irish Peoplesir a 

Hugh, Jones, E. N. Woodrow Wilson and 
American Liberalism . 

Loon, Hendrik Willem Van. Story of Mankind 

Robertson, Sir Charles Grant. Chatham and 
the British Empire : 

Rowse, A. L. Spirit of English History _ 

Toynbee, Arnold. Study of History .. 

Williams, Basil A: F. Botha, Smuts and South 
Africa 


Law: 


Cheshire, G. 
Contract . 
Points to Note on Snell’s S s Equity 

Land Registration Act. 


Ge and Fitoots (i ies. Law of 


Languages; 


Ceppi, Marc. L’Adventure de Ted Bee 
Heine, Henrich. Buch der Lieder ; 


Literature: 


Gordon, George (Ed.). 


Aitken, James (Ed.). 
Century . 

Coleen, O° EH: Persons and Periods 

Crabbe, George. The Borough .. 

Dickens, Charles American Notes 

Entwistle, William J. . Literature of England, 
A.D. 500-1946 : 

Charles Lamb 

Hare, Richard. Russian Literature 

Lewis, C. Day. Poetic: Image, The 3 

Roberts, S. C. Sir Walter Scott Lecture for 1948 


Miscellaneous: 


Bacharach, A. L. (Ed.). Musical Companion 


Philosophy : 


Leon, Philip. Body, Mind and Spirit a 
Radhakrishnan, S. Hindu View of Life, The .. 


Poetry: 


Shakespeare, W. Venus and Adonis 
Shorter Lyrics of the 20th Century . 


Political : 


Cameron, J. N. Scrutiny of Marxism 
James, Alonza. Commerce Stage I : 
Winant, John G. Letter from Grosvenor Square 


Psy chology: 


Parsons, Sirf oH. ./ Theory: of Se eo 
(Selections) 


‘Woodward, Robert. "Experimental Psychology. 


Bence: . 


*Lankester, Sir E. Ray. Fireside Science 


Batho, W. S. A General Geography: for Schools 
Levine, Milton, and cis Tar ry ea Hi thie: 


Wonder of Life . 


English Letters of the XIX 


Vols. 
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Theology: 
Baker, Canon, and Bishop of Chichester Cae 
William Temple and His Message sibs © 
Inge, W. R. Mysticism in Religion ap oe 
Rogers, Clement F. Astrology and Prediction . . I 
Tasker, R. V. G. Old Testament in the New 
Testament, Thee. ; Z 
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NORTH REGIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
BLIND. 
Training Course for Prospective Home Teachers. 
The Arnual Training Course organised by the above 
Association will be held commencing early in April, 
1949, and occupying a period of about three months. 
Approval of the Association must be obtained before 
admittance to the Course, and candidates must be not 
less than twenty-one years of age on the date of the 
1949 examination, which they must undertake to sit. 
Details and forms of application may be obtained 
from the Secretary, North Regional Association for the 
Blind, 17, Blenheim Terrace, Leeds, 2. 


Vols. 


THE LIGHT-BRINGER. 


A Braille Magazine for all who are interested in 
Theosophy, Philosophy and Religion. For particulars 
of ““ The Light-bringer ” write (in Braille.or script) to 
Mia MO: Leech, 35, Kingscote Road, Croydon, Surrey. 


VIEWPOINT. 


Viewpoint, a quarterly Braille magazine issued by 
the National Federation of the Blind, expresses the 
views of blind people and gives statistical and other 
information on work for the blind. It is sent without 
further subscription to members of the Federation, 
and sold to non-members at 5s. per annum. Enquiries 
and subscriptions should be sent to Mr. Grimshaw, 
9, Langham House, Gosfield Street, London, W.1. 


4. 


THE CHURCH MESSENGER. 


The Braille monthly magazine known as ‘“ The 
Church Messenger ’”’ will, in future, be edited by St. 
John’s Guild for the Blind, and not by the S.P.C.K. 
Every Church of England Braille reader will find this 
magazine helpful and interesting, and well worth its 
annual subscription of 12s. Spare copies at 1s. 1d. each 


can be obtained from the Guild’s Secretary, Miss 
Compton, 9, Sugden Road, Lavender Hill, London, 
S.W.11. If Home Teachers have any blind church 


people in their areas pie: cannot afford 12s. p.a. but 
would appreciate the magazine, please send their 
names and addresses ao ‘the Guild Secretary at the 
above address. 


SECTIONAL MAP OF LONDON. 


Some months ago the National Institute for the 
Blind offered to send to readers of this journal a speci- 
men section of a sectional embossed map of London, 
in order to obtain their views and criticisms before — 
proceeding with publcation. 130 readers applied for 
copies, but only 18 have sent in comments. The 
National Institute would be much obliged if the 
remaining 112 recipients would send in their candid 
opinions, as otherwise it is difficult to decide whether 
the proposed map is on the right lines, or can be 
improved. Letters should be addressed to the General 
Editor, 224, Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 
Other readers should note that no further copies of the 
specimen section are available. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


ADVERTISING RATES: IS. 6d. A LINE (MINIMUM 5s.) 


UPHOLSTERER required as SUPERVISOR, small 


department, capable of giving instruction to blind | 


persons. 

Apply, stating qualifications, experience and wages 
required, to the Secretary, General Welfare of the 
Blind, 257-8, Tottenham Court Road, London, W.1. 


WIDOW, aged 46, CERTIFIED HOME TEACHER 
with 20 years’ experience in Blind Welfare work, would 
like any kind of employment amongst the blind. Some 
experience as Matron’s Assistant in School for the 
Blind. Would be willing to take a post as house- 
keeper to one or more blind persons. ‘F. B.,” c/o 
Editor, THE NEw. Beacon, 224, Great Portland 
Street, London, W.1. 


PRESTON SCHOOL FOR PARTIALLY-SIGHTED 

Applications are invited for the post of Assistant 
Matron at the above school, accommodating roo pupils 
5 to 16 years. Candidates should have some experience 
of nursing, control of domestic staff and have the 
ability to take charge in the absence of the Matron. 

Apply, stating age, experience and salary required, to 
the Superintendent, Lytham Road, Fulwood, Preston. 


CITY OF BRADFORD 
WELFARE DEPARTMENT 

Applications are invited for the position of Supervisor/ 
Instructor for the Mat Department at the Royal 
Institution for the Blind, Frizinghall, Bradford. 
There are 10 operatives in the Mat Department. 

The wage for the position is £7 10s. per week, rising 
by two annual increments of 5s. to £8 per week. The 
post is subject to the Local Government Super- 
annuation Act, 1937, and the successful candidate will 
be required to pass a medical examination. 

Applications endorsed ‘ Institution for the Blind— 
Mat Supervisor,’’ accompanied by copies of three recent 
testimonials, should be forwarded to the undersigned 
so as to reach him not later than 1oth January, 1949. 

W. H. LEATHEM, 

Town Hall, Bradford. Town Clerk. 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF SOUTHAMPTON 
WELFARE SERVICES DEPARTMENT. 
FEMALE HOME TEACHER AND VISITORS OF 
THE BLIND 
Applications are invited from persons holding the 
Certificate of the College of Teachers of the Blind for 
the appointment of Sighted Home Teacher and Visitor 
of the Blind, at a salary in accordance with the A. P. 

and T. Division Grade 1 (£390 to £435 per annum). 

The appointment will be subject to (1) the condi- 
tions of service of the National Joint Council, and 
(2) the Local Government Superannuation Act, 1937. 
The successful. applicant will be required to pass 
a medical examination. 

Applications stating age, qualifications and experi- 
ence, together with copies of not more than three 
recent testimonials, are to be forwarded to the 
undersigned endorsed ‘‘ Home Teacher ’’ within three 
weeks of the appearance of this advertisement. 

F. D. GLOVER, 
Chief Officer of Welfare Services. 

Civic Centre, Southampton. 

2nd December, 1948. 


Printed by Williams, Lea & Co., Ltd., Clifton House, Worship Street, London, E.C.2. 


WANTED. Part-time Ex-Home Teacher or other 
similarly qualified person to teach Handicrafts, Braille | 
and Moon at two Blind Homes in Ealing. Please apply 
Middlesex Association for the Blind, 66, Victoria Street, 
S.W.t.. Deles aVic 5940. 


RESIDENTIAL HOME FOR THE BLIND, HERE- ‘ 
FORDSHIRE. Accommodation for men and women. 
Bed-sitting rooms (single and one double) and small § 
dormitories. Apply Secretary, Hampton Grange, 
Hereford. 


CARDIFF INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND, Longcross 
Street, Cardiff. General Foreman required; basket- 
maker used to blind persons and able to Cost. Super- 9 
annuated job. C.T.B. Craft Diploma desirable but not 
compulsory: Salary C.T.B. scale if qualified. . | 


INDIGENT BLIND VISITING SOCIETY 
Applications are invited for post of female Home 7] 
Visitor for the blind in London, with knowledge of 7 
club work. Apply, giving age and full particulars, to }} 
Secretary, 51, Denison House, 296, Vauxhall Bridge @ 
Road, S.W.r1. 


HOME TEACHERS’ EXAMINATION, 1949. Candi- | 
dates desiring instruction and guidance to assist them 4} 
to obtain the Certificate of the College are invited to ¥ 
apply for details of a Correspondence Course. Refresher 
Courses in Braille and Professional Knowledge a — 
speciality. Numerous successes gained in past Examina- 4 
tions. Enclose 23d. stamp for reply. H. N. Vickerstaff, 
Birmingham Royal Institution for the Blind, Court ~ 
Oak Read, Harborne, Birmingham, 17. 


BERKSHIRE COUNTY BLIND SOCIETY 
Appointment of Home Teacher for the Blind 

Applications are invited for the post of sighted 
female Home Teacher of the Blind. Salary (if certifi | 
cated) £330, rising by annual increments of {15 per 
annum to £375, plus bonus, subsistence allowance and 
travelling expenses. Applicants must be able to drive 
a car. Applications, stating age, details of qualifications 
and experience, with copies of two recent testimonials, 
should be forwarded immediately to the Secretary, 
B.C.B.S., Town Hall Chambers, Reading. 


COUNTY COUNCIL OF DURHAM 
Applications are invited for the post of female 
(sighted) certificated Home Teacher and Visitor for the 
Blind. The successful applicant will be seconded to the © 
Royal Institution for the Blind, Sunderland, for work — 
in the administrative county. ( 
The appointment is subject to the Local Government | 
Superannuation Act, 1937, and the successful candidate — 
will be required to pass the County Council’s medical — 
examination. The salary will be in accordance with 
Grade I of the A.P. & T. Division of the National Scales 
(£330 by annual increments. of £15 to £375 per annum, | 
te cost of living bonus). mi 
The appointment is subject to the regulations of the | 
County Council, as to sick pay, holidays, leave of © 
absence for extraneous duties, and any other regulations 
affecting the Council’s staff for the time being in force, || 
and is terminable by one calendar month’s notice on ) 
either side. . | 
Applications, stating age, qualifications and ex- . 
perience, and accompanied by copies of not more than | 
three recent testimonials, should be forwarded to the | 
County Medical Officer, Health Department, Shire Hall, — 
Durham, not later than 8th January, 1949. 
Lei tLoPE,; 
Clerk of the County Council. 
1st December, 1948. 


Shire Hall, Durham. 
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